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THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY 

Bangalore, July 30, 1919, 

Sir Leslie Miller, kt., c.b.e., 
in the Chair. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, B.A., General Secretary, read the Report. 

THE REPORT. 

This is our tenth anniversary and if we look back on the ten years the 
Mythic Society has been in existence we cannot help feeling proud of its 
achievements. During those ten years it has secured a membership of over 
400, an endowment of Rs. 3,000, an annual income of about Ks. 2,500, a library 
containing over 1,000 volumes and a habitation which every one admits is one 
. of the beauties in this beautiful city. 

The year which has just closed has been one of steady progress despite 
, several adverse circumstances, many of them connected with the world- wide 
, war which has only just ended. 
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Membership. — We opened the Session with 424 members and subscribers, 
we closed it with 426. This may at first sight appear to be a very small 
increase, but when we remember that death has removed twelve of our 
members and that thirty-five names have had to be struck off the list owing 

either to persistent default in paying the subscription or in a total lack 

of interest in the subjects which form the scope of the Society, we 
feel that our present membership comprising only members in complete 
sympathy with our aims is the most satisfactory we have had since the 
foundation of the Society.; 187 resident and 219 moffusil members with 
twenty subscribers— all animated with the same spirit— is a record any 
Society working on similar lines with ours can very well be proud. 

Yet your committee feel that there are still many both in and outside 
Mysore whose interest in India and things Indian would induce them to add 
their names to our list if only they became aware of our objects and they 
therefore make a fresh appeal to all members resident or moffusil to make the 
Society more widely known and to bring us if possible at least one new 

member each during the ensuing session. 

Finances. — The statement of account presented by the Honorary 
Treasurer show's that the finances of the Society are fairly satisfactory. We 


started the session as follows ; — 

Funded Capital ••• ... 

Opening Balance 

Receipts ••• 

Making a total of ••• ... 

Our expenditure has been ... ••• * . 

Leaving us on the 1st July 1919 with a funded Capital 
of Rs. 3,000, and a working balance of 


Rs. 3,000 
„ 742 

„ 2,578 
„ 6,320 

„ 2,738 


The slight excess of expenditure over receipts was due to the increased 
cost of paper and printing, a factor which we hope will soon disappear, now 
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to complete its equipment. We are not without hopes also that the Mysore 
Government will during the ensuing session consider favourably our request 
to transfer to our library all the books on Mysore, Indian History, and 
Archaeology etc., which are in their office libraries. They are at present 
inaecessible to the public while, if we were entrusted with them, we should 
only be too happy to throw our library open to all those whether members or 
not who might wish to make use of them. 

Our Hall. — With the kind help of the Mysore Government, we have 
been able to get up a garden which elicits the admira-tion of all the visitors 
and passers-by and to maintain the Hall in proper order. 

The accounts of the Hall, of the garden and of the general iip-keep of 
both up to date, are submitted wuth this report under the signature of the 
President. 

The Hall has been as usual made available for conferences and meetings 
connected with Mysore Government Departments and officers. We have 
also allowed the use of it to the Mysore Agri- Horticultural Society for their 
meetings. 

Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Yu vara j a of Mysore, the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda and the Maharaja of Travancore have graciously 
presented their portraits wffiich nowy adorn the Hall. From the Jaghirdar 
of Yelandur w^e have received a contemporary portrait of his ancestor the 
renowned Dewan Purnaya. To Their Highnesses and to the Jaghirdar w^e 
tender our heartiest thanks for their deeply appreciated gifts. The latest 
ornament gifted to us is the fine stone-bull in the verandah, presented by 
Lady Miller for which we thank her most cordially. 

Distinguished Visitors. — We w^ere especially fortunate during the 
session in welcoming several distinguished visitors to our Hall. Both our 
Vice-Patrons His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwmr of Baroda G.c.S.i., G.c.i.E., 
and His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore, g.c.i.e., paid us a visit last July. 
A short address was presented to the Maharaja Gaekwar by the President, 
and an interesting Tableau was also arranged with which Their Highnesses 
expressed themselves exteremely pleased. We have already referred to the 
visits of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Sir N. Chandavarkar. Another 
eminent Indian, a distinguished judge and a renowned educationist, Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerjee paid us the same honour. 

Conclusion. — In concluding this account of their stewardship the 
Committee desire once more to place on record their intense gratitude to 
Their Highnesses the Maharaja and the Yuvaraja of Mysore and to His 
Highness the Maharaja’s Government for their continued interest in the 
welfare of the Society, and also to all those who in one way or other have 



enabled them to develop the Society’s activities and to give it a prominent 
place among similar Societies in India. 

Father Tabard moved the adoption of the Report as follows 

FATHER TABARD’S SPEECH. 

Sir Leslie Miller, Ladies and Gentlemen.— Our Annual 
Meeting is always a welcome event to me as it affords me, once a year, an 
opportunity to discuss with the members fhe prospects of the Society. 

The report just read by the General Secretary could not very welLbe 
more satisfactory. Despite adverse circumstances we have increased our 
membership though, for reasons explained in the Report, a large number of 
names has been removed from our list. We now count among our members 
only men really interested in our work and in the welfare of the Society, 
animated, in the words of the Secretary, with the same spirit.” We form 
a bloc ” which I have no doubt will, under the more favourable Gircum- 
stances created by the long hoped for peace, go on increasing. If at a 
time when the mind of ever}^ one was engrossed by the momentous events 
which have taken place during the past five years, we have been able to keep 
alive interest in the events of bygone ages it is surely not too much to hope 
that, with the return of normal conditions, minds will turn more easily 
towards historical and archseological studies and that India, who has made 
a glorious name for herself during the great war, will come in for a larger 
share in connection with research work. This is why I entertain the hope of 
seeing in the near future on our list the names of alH Europe and 

America, who are interested in Indian studies. 

To achieve that result I rely on the help of those who are already 
members of the Mythic Society. They all can do a great deal to make it 
more widely known and to enlist the sympathies of all those who perhaps 
are only waiting to know that there is such a thing as the Bangalore Mythic 
Society in order to join it. With some effort on the part of each one of us I 
feel confident that an enthusiastic response will be made both in India, 
Europe and America. I will .see myself what can be done in France by 
bringing it to the notice of French learned societies and there cannot be the 
least doubt that similar societies all over the British Empire will welcome a 
journal that will help them to know and understand India better. 

But the first step in my opinion is to gather into our net the intellect u a 
6lite,of both Indians and Europeans in India. 

I am afraid that it is a fact that most Europeans come out to this 
country with erroneous ideas about this wonderful land and, strange to say, 
many spend almost a lifetime out here without knowing much more of • 
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India than on the day they first set foot on Indian soil. They have hardly any 

idea that there is any such thing as Indian history or Indian archaeology ; 
they may perhaps have read of the Moghul Empire and admired at Delhi, 

A ra Fatih pur-Sikri or some other cities in the north the wonderful remains 
of Moghul architecture but of real Indian history and architecture they knew 
next to nothing. To take a typical instance. Is it not a fact that in Mysore, 
for many Europeans who have lived many years in the State, Mysore history 
is summed up in the names of Hyder Ali and Tippu and that Serin gapatam 
is the only place in Mysore worth a visit? As for Indian philosophy or 
religious systems, they are all dismissed as if they were not worth a moment s 
notice whilst very few make the attempt to become conversant with the 
customs of the people around. With regard to ethnology, it takes the new- 
comer a long time to realise that India is a world in itself, containing various 
nations each with its own characteristics, and after many years he is still at 
sea when he is asked to make a distinction between the Mahrattas and the 

Andhras or the Sivites and the Lingayats. 

This more or less complete ignorance of India and things Indian may 
account for what may seem, though in most cases it is not, a lack of sympathy, 
and this accounts also for the most astounding statements one hears at times 
about India and things Indian from people who having spent many years in 
this country ought to know better. 

To do him justice, the new-comer from the West comes eager to 
learn everything that is to be learnt about this wonderful land or at 
leLt to understand the people and their customs. He is sure to get 
hold if he can, of the famous Abbd Dubois ’ book on “ Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies” but though this remarkable book can never 
be ' surpassed, yet it does not tell all that is of interest. Many discoveries 
in the field of Indian researches have been made since the Abbd’s time and 
though things proverbially move slowly in the East, still one can hardly say 
that India is now altogether what she was when the Abbd wrote his work. 

Soon the young European finds that out for himself and when he 
realises the fact that there is so much more to learn, he gives up the attempt 
as an unsurmountable task. There are, he knows, books on the subject but 
they are too expensive for him and he does not know in what libraries he 
may consult them ; on the other hand, his official duties generally leave him 
very little time for study, and so he becomes accustomed to his surroundings, 
takes them for granted, fortunate indeed, if he does not make the mistake 
that his right to dogmatise depends not so much on real knowledge as on the 
number of years that he has spent in India. 

To new-comers to India, w'hatever their path in life may be, a Society 
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like ours.should make the strongest appeal more especially before the fire of 
their enthusiasm has cooled down. It should also appeal to thosewho after 
several years in India come to realise that their knowdedge of India and 
Indians is very limited. In our Journal, they will find the result of 
researches which they cannot undertake themselves. In our meetings, if 
they can attend them, they will be able to ask questions and explanations on 
points which may be of special interest to them. In our library, they will 
have at their disposal many books which they can consult. The work is done 
for them. They have only to enjoy the results of the labours of others. 
In any case, they will be able to keep alive or to revive their interest in 
Indian history, philosophy, religion, literature and customs. 

The help afforded by research societies to an Indian gentleman is at 
least as great. 

Till recently, Indians have been apt to neglect the history of their 
motherland, and archasological remains have left them more or less indifferent. 
Their mind was practically occupied only with philosophical and religious 
studies. Western scholars had to discover India for them. Now, fortunately, 
things are greatly changed. All over India, a healthy, and in some cases, 
an enthusiastic interest has been aroused in Indian history and archeology 
and soon, let us hope. Western scholars will have to yield their place as 
leaders in those studies to India’s own sons. 

But again, Indians are handicapped in the same way as Europeans and 
in our Society they will find the same advantages as their brothers from the 
West. It will help a larger number to know better the India of the past 
with a knowledge based not on mere legends but on the sound basis of 
historical documents. 

On the other hand, if the Mythic Society can be a help to Indians, 
Indian gentlemen are in the best position to explain the East to the West. 
They can be sure that they will intensely interest the West by explaining 
in papers or articles written for our Journal the philosophy, religious systems 
and customs of India. The danger is that being familiar themselves with 
those customs, they may not realise that Westerners are anxious to know and 
to understand them and that they are the only ones who can give us the 
descriptions we want and the explanation of customs which, without their 
help, must remain a puzzle to us. 

This appeal, though addressed to all in India, is addressed in a more 
particular manner to Mysoreans. "Were I not afraid to appear presumptuous, I 
would remind them that the Mythic Society is a Mysorean institution and that 
sons and lovers of Mysore should strain every nerve to make it the great suc- 
cess it deserves to be and to help it to carry the name of Mysore far arid wide. 


With His Highness the M of Mysore as our patron, His Highness 

the Yuvaraja our Vice-Patron, encouraged and supported by the highest 
officials in the State, I am emboldened to call upon the Mysoreans to rally 
around me to make brighter still this new gem in the diadern of Mysore! 

Before I resume my seat, I wish to refer to the happy event which has 
lately made the heart of every loyal Mysorean thrill: the birth of a Son and 
Heir to His Highness the Yuvaraja. I shall be happy to convey to His 
Highness the Yuvaraja the heartiest congratulations of all the Members of 
the Mythic Society. 

One word more, if it is one of the objects of the Mythic Society to 
explode myths, I must say that the newly born little Prince, by the simple 
fact of being born, has done more than many members of the Society : he 
has exploded the Talkad Myth. This we take as a good augury for our 
Society and in return I feel confident of voicing the feelings of all our 
members in expressing the wish : God bless the little Prince of Mysore. 

With these remarks, I have the honour to propose that the report for 
1918-19 be adopted. 

Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao in a few well-chosen words seconded the 
proposition which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. K. R. Srinivasaiengar then proposed in the most felicitous terms the 
re-selection of Father Tabard as President. In doing so, he remarked that 
among many other qualifications for the honour, one that struck all who 
knew him most forcibly was his intense love for, and his deep interest in, 
India and Indians, more particularly Mysore and Mysoreans. 

The motion duly seconded by Mr. C. S. Doraswami Iyer was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. M. Shama Rao in his usual happy style proposed the election of the 
members of the committee, Mr. D. Shama Rao seconded it and it was 
carried nem con. 

SIR LESLIE MILLER^S SPEECH. 

Sir Leslie Miller spoke as follows : — 

Looking back over some of the records of former annual meetings of the 
Society, I happened to notice that some of my most distinguished predeces- 
sors in this Chair found it desirable to commence by disclaiming any know- 
ledge of the various subjects which the Society was formed to investigate and 
study. It is possible that no confessional statement of that kind will be 
^requiredjof me: my ignorance I d^re say is too notorious for that: but, if I 
: yield to none of my predecessors in ignorance of most of all of the subjects of 
the Society’s voperat ion j I yield also to none in my admiration of the work of 
! the Society and of tlie members of it who do that work, and I am not, I hope 
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and believe, so ignorant as to be unable to appreciate to some extent at any 
rate the value of what they are doing. When I hear our President in his 
addresses and in his cross examination of lecturers at our readings touch 
lightly and familiarly on all the abstruse subjects which you will find 
discussed in our journals, I am filled with admiration, and it comes into my 
mind that if he is familiar with these deep things, 

Which are far too deep for me, 

Why, what a most particularly deep young man 
That deep young man must be.’’ 

But to-day '^it is n’t of” ^ the President’ I’m going for to sing.” It has 
been my pleasing duty on more than one former occasion at our annual 
meetings to invite your attention to his presidential perfection but this year 
my task is a different one- — and I am going to shirk it, and I will tell you 
why. 

Last year I, or perhaps I should say an early wave of Influenza , did you 
a good turn for which you doubtless are, or at any rate ought to be, duly 
grateful. The president was good enough to ask me to take the Chair at the 
last annual meeting, but with the asssistance of the influenza bacillus (if any), 
I succeeded in evading that obligation. We wrought better than we knew, 
for we enabled the President to secure the services of another Chairman, 
Dewan Bahadur Mr. Chakra varthi and to place on the records of the Society 
one of the very best addresses that has yet been seen on the work of the 
Society and on the value of that work to all of us, whether by predilection be 
we are dwellers in the past, or workers for the future. To tell you the honest 
truth I tried this morning to hunt up the number of the journal containing 
that address thinking that I might be able to extract some of its excellencies 
and by a process of distortion pass them off as my own ideas on those of you 
w'hose memories are not very acute. But I failed to find the journal I was 
seeking and I fear to plagiarise from memory, lest I should give myself 
away, and so yon are spared a second rate re-hash of Mr. Chakra varti’s, and 
my excellent effort. You are the more indebted to me and the bacillus 
because Mr. Chakra varti has left Mysore before this meeting and it may be 
that, but for us, you would never have had the opportunity of having him 
speak from the Chair. For my part' being, as I have explained, unable to 
steal from him, I shall not attempt to compete wdth him and shall confine my 
observations to a few remarks on the report. 

For one half of the period of ten years which has passed since the 
inauguration of the Society, I have been privileged to watch its progress and 
expansion : I have seen it established in its present habitation, and with 
interest, pleasure and I hope not without profit, I have attended its readings 
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and studied its journals, or those portions of them which deal with subjects 
not entirely beyond my comprehension: and I believe and I think you will 
agree with me that the Committee are fully justified in expressing their 
pride in its achievements : and I believe that you join me in congratulating 
the President, the Secretaries and Treasurer, the Committee, and by no 
means least the Editors of the journal on the success of their sustained and 
self-sacrificing efforts. 

As regards membership the position is satisfactory : we certainly do not 
want members who are persistently in default in the payment of their 
subscription, but as to the other class referred to in the report, if it is a 
distinct class, I am not so sure: if the President’s persuasiveness, or some 
other psychological reason induces a lady or a gentleman to pay a subscrip- 
tion to a society in which she or he takes no interest at all, I should be 
inclined to take the subscription and hope for the best for a change of heart 
in the subscriber. The Committee’s weeder, however, has probably been 
merciful in his operations. I do not know if all our consciences are quite clear: 
if there may not here and there be one of us who even now feels the hand 
of the chiicker-out on his shoulder, sees the finger pointing to the outer door* 
If any such there be, let them hasten to buck up and make amends; let not 
the Committee have to say next year we were wrong; our members are 
hot all in complete sympathy wnth our aims.” 

As to the subscription list, it behoves us to see our w^ay to becoming 
self-supporting to a greater extent than we are at present. To this end, I 
commend to you the Committee’s appeal for help to increase our membership, 
and (pace the Committee,) I suggest that in our efforts we need not be too 
inquisitive about our recruit’s interest in the Society’s subjects of study or 
sympathy with its aims ; let us get his money, but at the same time let us 
make an attempt to arouse his interest and sympathy: and to do that let us 
take a leaf from the President’s address and show our victim that the Society 
is able to help every one in some way or other. There are those who take 
an intelligent interest in eveything that is going, and there are those who by 
predilection live in the past : these should require but little persuasion to join 
us : it should suffice as the President sa3^s to make known our existence and 
our aims : to this end it is possible that our name is rather an obstacle than a 
help. There are those wdio from inclination, thirst for knowledge or what 
not, like to trace present institutions back to their origins in ages past, and 
there are those who feel that without an adequate knowledge of early 
institutions, early efforts, failures, achievements and developments, they are 
not properly equipped to deal with the problems that confront them in the 
present or that cast over them shadows from the future. All these may 




Dm the Society, especially when the library is extended, 
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^ou too long and will only in conclusion give expression to 
3 your desire as members of the Society to accept the 
ion and join the Committee in their congratulations to His 
araja ; and also in tendering the thanks of the Society to 
nrl the Government, to the lecturers of the past year and 


TIPPOO SULTAN 

The Fall of Seringapatam and the Restoration of the 

Hindu Raj 

(A paper read before the Mijthic Society) 

By R. H. Campbell Esq., i.c.s., (Rd.) c.le., Private 

Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, g.c.s.l 

So many guide-books have been written about Seringapatam that it would be 
waste of labour to write another. It would be difficult to improve on CoL 
G. B. Malleson’s '' Seringapatam, Past and Present,” which is still in print. 

I cannot help feeling, however, that visitors to Seringapatam would like 
to know some further details about the life and character of Tippoo, the siege 
and capture of his island fortress, and the restoration of the old Hindu Raj 
in the person of Maharaja Krishnaraj Wadiyar the grandfather of His High- 
ness the present Ruler of Mysore. 

I have taken some trouble to collect information from contemporary 
records dealing with these subjects and I place these notes before the mem- 
bers of the M5Thic Society in the hope that I may inspire others with the 
romantic interest wffiich I have always felt in this particular chapter of Mysore 
history. It is curious how ignorant some people are of the history of the 
Mahomedan usurpation of Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo Sultan. I have 
actually been asked whether this present Maharaja was a grandson of Tippoo 
Sultan ! With due apologies to the enlightened among my readers, I think 
it is well to explain here that Mysore is an ancient Hindu Kingdom, founded 
after the fall of the old Vijayanagar Empire, f. sometime after the battle 
of Talikota which took place in the year 1565. In the year 1600 Raja Wadi- 
yar of Mysore was still a tributary of the Raja of Anegimdi. He became 
independent in 1610, and assumed the ceremony of sitting on a throne. 
Thenceforward the kingdom of Mysore grew and prospered. 

In the year 1736 Chikka Krishnaraj Wadiyar became Maharaja. He 
was an infant and Mysore was really ruled by two brothers Devaraj Urs, who 
was Dalwoy or Commander-in-Chief, and Nanjaraj Urs, who was Sarvadiklir 
or Prime Minister. Devaraj eventually retired but Nanjaraj continued 
practically to rule Mysore. During their period Hyder Ali, a Mahomedan 
military adventurer from Hyderabad, came to Mysore and took service in the 
Mysore Army which was engaged in the siege of Trichinopoly. Hyder Ali, 
who was a good soldier and, though uneducated, an exceedingly ambitious and 
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crafty manj gradually increased his power and influence as a Commander of 
Horse. There was a long struggle for favor between Nanjaraj and Hyder 
Ali and finally Hyder made Nanjaraj a prisoner and usurped the Government 
of Mysore in 1759. Hyder died in camp in December 1781 of a Royal 
Boil ” (Carbuncle) and was succeeded by Tippoo who declared himself Sul- 
tan of Mysore. 

The Mahomedah usurpation in Mysore lasted about fourt}^ years from 
1759 till the death of Tippoo in 1799. 

Plan of Campaign Against Tippoo Sultan in 1799 and siege and 
capture of Seringapatam. 

The Governor-General of India, (the Marquis of Wellesley) came down 
to Madras to superintend the arrangements for the campaign in person. 

General Harris (afterwards Lord Harris of Seringapatam) was in com- 
mand of the armies which invaded Mysore in 1799. 

The capture of Seringapatam itself was deemed essential to the success 
of the campaign. 

The principal, or Madras army, assembled at Vellore and was joined by 
a contingent from H 3 'derabad and the Nizam’s Horse. 

The Bombay army assembled at Cannanore, It numbered 6,420 and was 
commanded by General Stuart. The Bombay army marched from Cannanore 
on February 21st 1799, ascended the Pooduclxerrum Ghat and halted even- 
tually at Sidapoor in Coorg territory. 

On the 6th of March, Tippoo with a large army attacked a detachment 
of the Bombay troops consisting of 2,000 men, at Sidaseer on the borders of 
Coorg. His attack was a failure and he retreated to Seringapatam. The 
Bombay army encountered no further resistance and eventually joined General 
Harris, at Seringapatam; • 

The Madras army marched from Vellore to Kelamangalam near Hosur 
arriving there on March 9th. It consisted of 30,959 fighting men in addition 
to 6?000 of the Nizam’s Horse. 

General Harris left Kelamangalam on March 10th and had skirmishes 
with parties of the enemy’s Horse. He passed Anekal on the 12th and on 
the 14th encamped within sight of Bangalore. Tippoo anticipated that the 
British would advance on Seringapatam through Bangalore by the Bangalore- 
Mysore Road and had made all his dispositions accordingly. Even at Seringa- 
patam he had concentrated all his efforts on repelling an attack from the 
north-east. General Harris completely frustrated Tippoo’s plans by suddenly 
marching south-westwards to Kankanhalli and Malvalli and crossing to the 
south bank of the Cauvery by an easy ford at a place called Sosiley. The 
only attempt which the enemy made to oppose him was at Malvalli where an 
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engagement took place on March 27th ending in the repulse of the Mysore 
army The British army crossed the Cauvery on March 29th and proceeded 
by slow marches to Seringapatam. The enemy were in sight in considerable 
force but did not attempt any further opposition. On the 5th- of April, t le 
British army took up its final position south-west of Seringapatam, at a dis- 
tance of 3,500 yards from the fort and facing the western rampart. 

The kme evening, at sunset, an attack was made by two divisions, 
under Cols. Shaw' and Wellesley on the enemy’s outposts. CoL Shaw’s 
division succeeded in seizing a ruined village but Col. Wellesley’s attack 
failed. The attack was pressed home on the following morning by three divi- 
sions and the British succeeded in establishing a line of outposts, two 
miles long, extending from the river Cauvery to the village of Sultanpet. 

The work of erecting siege batteries was at once commenced. Meanwhile 
the Bombay army had been waiting at Periapatam, on the Coorg border, for 
news of General Harris’ advance. General Stuart, with the Bombay army 
now moved westwards, and arrived opposite Seringapatam on April 14th. On 
the 16th the Bombay army crossed the Cauvery and took up a strong position 
on the north bank, facing the north-west angle of the fort. The next fortnight 
was spent by both British armies in clearing the banks of the river of the 
enemy’s outposts, and in erecting breaching batteries directed on the north- 
west angle of the fort, that being the point selected for attack. The enemy 
made one sortie in considerable strength against the Bombay Army, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss. 

On the 2nd of May our breaching batteries opened fire and by the even- 
ing of the 3rd, the breach was considered practicable and the troops destined 
for the assault were assembled in the trenches the same night. 

The point of attack was singularly well chosen by General Harris, as on 
this side of the fort there was a length of 300 yards of wall, protected by only 
three guns and exposed to a destructive enfilading fire from the Bombay 
batteries on the north bank of the river. Moreover, the river was clearly 
fordable here from both banks. It has been mentioned before that Tippoo 
had devoted all his attention to strengthening the south-east and north-east 
sides of the fort, as he fully expected the attack to be made from the 
direction of Bangalore and never anticipated an attack from the south-west, 
as he thought that the river was an ample protection. 

Col. Beatson’s Account of the Storming of Seringapatam. 

On May 4th 1799 “ about 1-30 o’clock in the afternoon. General Baird 
stepped out of the trenches, drew his sword, and in the most heroic and ani- 
mating manner said to his mem- Gome my brave fellovs, follow me, and 
prove yourselves worthy of the name of British soldiers. In an instant, both 


columns rushed from the trenches and entered the bed of the river under cover 
of the fire of our batteries. The enemy assailed them at once with rockets 
and musketry. 

The attack was divided into two columns, each led by a “forlorn hope.” 

The left column under Lt. Col. Dunlop consisted of six European flank 
companies from the Bombay army, H. M., 12th and 33rd regiments, ten flank 
companies of Bengal Sepoys and fifty artillery men. 

The right column was composed as follows: — 

The flank companies of the Scotch Brigade and the regiment DeMeuron, 
the Grenadier companies of H. M.’s 73rd and 74th Regiment (Highlanders), 
Fourteen flank companies of sepoys and fifty artillery men. This column was 
commanded by Col. Sherbrooke. 

Both columns assaulted from the southern bank of the river. 

The forlorn hope of each attack consisted of a sergeant and twelve Euro- 
peans who were followed by two subaltern parties commanded by Lt. Hill of 
the 74th (right) and Lt. Lawrence of the 77th (left). A Brigade of Engineers 
under Captain Caldwell accompanied the storming party. The columns were 
conducted by Lt. Farquhar of the 74th and Lt. Lalor of the 73rd, both of 
whom had reconnoitred the ford. Col. Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wel- 
lington) with the remainder of the regiment De Meuron, and three Battalions 
of Native Infantry remained in support in the trenches. 

In six minutes, the Forlorn Hope, closely followed by the rest of the 
troops, had reached the summit of the breach where the British colours were 
immediately displayed. In a few minutes the broken breach, 110 ft. wide, 
was crowded with men. 

The two columns then filed off to right and left. The right column 
encountered little or no opposition on its way along the south-west and 
southern ramparts. 

The left column, however, had a hard fight on the northern rampart be- 
ing opposed by Tippoo in person. Col. Dunlop was wounded and disabled, 
and his leading officers were all either killed or wounded. Lt. Farquhar, who 
put himself at the head of the column, was killed. The enemy’s position 
was eventually turned by a party of our men getting across to the inner ram- 
part. They were reinforced by some companies of the 12th under Captain 
Goodall and this body of troops flanked the traverses which the enemy were 
defending. Meanwhile the main left column under Brigade Major Lambton 
pushed on and swept the northern rampart, eventually joining hands with 
General Baird and the right column on the eastern rampart of this fort. 
After this juncture the enemy made no further resistance and the fort was 
won. 


The passage across the river from our trenches to the breach was not 
difficult. The bottom was smooth rock and there were only two or three 
small streams to cross, 12 or 15 inches deep. The water in the moat, oppo- 
site to the breach was only knee deep, and there were single projecting stones, 
in the wall of the ditch, which rendered scaling ladders unnecessary. 

Eight or ten French officers surrendered to the right column, including 
M. Chapny, who commanded Tippoo’s French troops. 

Over 8,000 of the enemy’s troops were killed in the assault, but such 
was our discipline that very few of the unarmed inhabitants suffered. Twenty- 
five British officers were killed or wounded in the assault. There were about 
120 French troops in Seringapatam including twenty officers. Tippoo’s 
garrison on the 4th of May numbered 21,839. Twenty-four of his principal 
officers were killed in the assault and seven wounded. 

Beatson describes the capture of Seringapatam as an achievement wliich 
has never been surpassed in splendour by any event recorded in the history of 
the military transactions of the British nation in India. 

Major Allan’s account of the Capture of Tippoo’s Sons in the 
Palace of Seringapatam. 

Major Allan says, T observed from the south rampart several 
persons assembled in the Palace, many of whom appeared to be men of 
distinction. I particularly remarked that one person prostrated himself 
before he sat down. From this I concluded that Tippoo had taken 
refuge in the Palace.” 

‘‘ Major Beatson and I hastened to apprise General Baird of what he had 
seen. Under General Baird’s orders I proceeded to the Palace, with a party 
of sepoys having fastened a white cloth to a Serjeant’s pike. There I found 
Major Shee and part of the 33rd regiment drawn u{) opposite the gate; 
several of Tippoo’s people were in the balcony, apparently in the greatest 
consternation. After a long parley with a killedar, Major Allan entered the 
Palace with Captain Scobey and Captain Hastings Fraser. His narrative 
describes how after considerable delay and evasion he eventually persuaded 
the princes (sons of Tippoo) to admit him to their presence. His story goes 
on : — ' I found two of the princes seatC'd on a carpet surrounded by a great 
many attendants. I sat down in front of them. I then took Prince iMoi;:a- 
deen by the hand and endeavoured to remove his fears and to persuade fiim 
that no violence would be offered to him and his brother. I tlien entreated 
him to inform me wffiere his father was concealed but he assured me that the 
Padshaw was not in the Palace ,• after repeated assurances of safety, I pur- 
suaded them to allow the Palace gates to be opened. We found General 
Baird, several officers, and a large body of troops assembled outside. I then 


[Foot note to page 17 anent the date of the birth of Tippoo Suit an 

It is singular that there should be any doubt regarding his age, at the 
time of his death. By a genealogical tree, in my possession, prepared, as I 
conclude, from the records of the Palace, by the English Officer, charged 
with the immediate care of his family, he was hfty and a quarter years by the 
Girra at the time of his death ; of course, lunar, as ai'e all accounts so kept ,* 
this would make his age by the solar reckoning about 48 years and nine 
months and the date of his birth about July 1750. Butchee Rao repeated 
to me the Canarese verse, recording his birth, in the year Angeera, 17th of the 
month which would date his birth about January 1753, and his 

age at the time of his death, (as Butcherow, a confidential public officer, 
positively affirmed), forty-six years and 4 months, solar reckoning. The first 
of these accounts can scarcely be correct ; Hyder married, or was betrothed 
to the mother of Tippoo, in Coromandel in 1750. Tippo was certainly born 
at Devan|iall 3 q and Hyder did not return thither till 1751. He was again in 
Coromandel in 1752, whence his wife was probably sent to Devanhally on the 
occasion of her pregnancy, for he himself remained in Coromandel till 1755. 
(Wilke’s History of Mysore, Second Edition, p. 379, Vol. II.) 
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returned inside with Col. Close and persuaded the Princes to accompany us 
outside. General Baird was sensibly affected by the sight of the Princes, 
and received them with every mark of regard, repeatedly assuring them that 
no violence or assault would be offered to them’h 

The Princes were then conducted to headquarters in camp, escorted by 
the Light Company of the 33rd Regiment and, as they passed, our troops 
presented arms. 

Return of killed, wounded or. missing during the operations against 
Seringapatam from 4th April to 4th May 1799 

Killed ... ... ... 181 

Wounded ... ... 622 

Missing ... ... 22 

Indians, 

Killed ... ... ... 119 

Wounded ... ... 420 

Missing ... ... 100 

British Officers. 

Killed ... ... ... 22^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Wounded ... ... 45 

Tipppo’s daily Life and Character. 

Tippoo Sultan was born in 1751. His height was 5 feet 8 inches. He 
was a very good horseman and disapproved of palankeens, hacknies , and all 
such conveyances, as proper only for women. His dress was remarkably 
plain. He usually w'ore a sword slung across his body and a dagger in his 
girdle. His thoughts w^ere always bent on w’^ar and revenge against the 
English. He was frequently heard to say that in this world he would rather 
live two days as a tiger than two hundred years like a sheep. He adopted 
as an emblem of his State the figure of a royal tiger, whose head and stripes 
were the chief ornament of his throne and of almost every article that 
belonged to him. 

His throne was very magnificent. The support was a w'ooden tiger, as 
large as life, covered with gold, and‘ in the attitude of standing. His head 
and forelegs appeared in front and the throne was placed across his back. 
The throne itself was an octogonal frame, eight feet by five, surrounded by 
a low railing on which were ten small tigers’ heads made of gold, and inlaid 
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illuminated with tiger stripes and Arabic verses. On the top of the canopy 
was the figure of a bird called the “ Huma, ” about the ske of a pigeon. It 
had a long tail and outspread wings. It was made of gold and covered 
with diamonds, rubies and emeralds. The “ Huma ” is a mythical Persian 
bird and is supposed always to be flying and never to touch the ground. 
This bird was sent by Lord Wellesley to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. 

After the Peace of 1792 Tippoo adopted, as the title of his dominions the 

vords Khoodadad Sirkar ” which means “ the Government, the gift of God.” 

During the last siege Tippoo observed to one of his Generals I have 
been present at many battles, but never at the defence of a fort. I have no 
idea of the proper method of defending this fort. ” 

Tippoo prohibited the sale of spirits and intoxicating drugs throughout his 
dominions saying that God had forbidden the use of wine. 

He was passionably fond of new inventions and in his Palace were found 
a great number of curious swords, daggers, guns, pistols and blunderbusses. 

Tippoo generally rose at day- break and was shampooed and rubbed. He 
read the Koran for an hour and then give an audience to officers on public 
business. He then spent half an hour in.specting the Javahir Khana, where 
jewellery, plate, fruit and other articles were kept. He then had breakfast 
with his three youngest children and a munshi. He dictated letters at 
breakfast. His food consisted of nuts, almonds, fruit, jelly and milk. 

After breakfast he dressed himself in rich clothes and held a durbar to 
despatch the ordinary affairs of his government. He used to spend several 
hours every morning reviewing the new recruits of his army and asking them 
questions as to their caste, country and religious knowledge. 

In the evenings, he generally rode out to superintend the training of his 
troops. On his return to the Palace he received reports, etc., and news of the 
day, and delivered orders on petitions and letters from the different provinces 
He generally passed the evening with his three elde.st sons and one or two 
State officers, who took supper with him. During supper, he was fond of 
recitmg passages from history and the poets. After supper, he walked about 
by himself for exercise and then lay down and read religion or historj- until he 

tell asleep. 1 ippoo would never listen to advice, unless it coincided with his 

own views. 




Treaty as Tippoo was obliged, in order to avoid surrendering Seringapatam, 
to give up two of his sons as hostages, and to relinquish a large extent of 
territory) he abandoned his bedstead and vowed never to sleep on it again 
until he was revenged on the English. Thereafter, until the day of his death, 
he slept on on a piece of canvas, (called khaddi, and used for making tents) 
spread on the ground. He never allowed jests or ribaldry in his presence. 
He was accustomed to tie a white handkerchief over his turban and under his 
chin, and no one else was allow’’ed to do this. In delicacy and modesty of 
feeling he w'-as the most particular man in the world, so much so that all his 
life through no one ever saw' any part of the person except his ankles and 
w'rists. Even in his bath he always covered himself from head to foot ! He 
was a good rider. His chief aim in life w'as the protection and encourage- 
ment of the Mahomedan religion and the rules of the Sunni sect. And yet 
he did not interfere wdth the magnificent Hindu Temples in the fort of Serin- 
gapatam, but carried on his father’s policy of tolerance towards the Hindoo 
religion. There are records still in existence of grants and sunnads given 
by Tippoo and his father to Hindoo shrines like that at Sringere. Tippoo 
was dark and stoutly built with delicate features, hands and feet. 

Tippoo’ s conduct on the Day of his Death. 

(From Beatson ) 

During the fourteen days of the siege, Tippoo Sultan took up his residence 
in the Kullaly Diddy, w'hich was formerly a water-gate through the outer Ram- 
part of the North Face of the Fort, and led to the Delhi ” causew'ay over the 
river. Here he occupied a small stone choultry, inside the gate, enclosed by 
curtains, forming an apartment in which he ate and slept. 

The Mahomedan and Brahmin astrologers had apprised the Sultan that 
the 4th of May 1799, being the last day of the Lunar month, was an 
inauspicious day. Alarmed by their prognostications, the Sultan went 
to the Palace at 10 A. M., and distributed amongst the Brahmins the 
following gifts : — 

(1) An elephant covered with a black cloth, with valuable jew^els and 
money tied on the four corners, (2) a black bullock, (3) milch buffalo, (4) 
a male buffalo, (5) a black she-goat, (6) a jacket and cap of coarse black cloth, 
(7) ninety rupees in cash, (8) an iron pot filled with oil. The idea under- 
lying these gifts w'as to transfer his own bad luck to the recipients. Before 
giving them the iron pot, he held his head over it, in order to see his own face 
reflected in the oil. After asking the Brahmins to pray for his prosperity, he 
■went back to the Kullaly Diddy. There he was told that the British were 
preparing to storm the Fort and that 4,000 or 5,000 of them were assembled 
in the trenches, but he refused to believe that they would assault the Fort in 


the day-time. At about 1 p. m., he ordered his dinner but he had not finished 
his meal when he was disturbed by the noise of the attack. He at once 
washed his hands and called for his sword and guns. Whilst he was buckling 
on his sword he received intelligence that his best general Syed Gaffoor had 
been killed. He exclaimed “Syed Gaffoor was never afraid of death. We 
also shall soon depart.” He then ascended the northern rampart, followed by 
five men carrying four guns and a blunder-buss, and by two or three eunuchs. 
He advanced towards the attack, and when within 200 yards of the breach, he 
stood behind one of the traverses and fired seven or eight shots at the enemy 
with his own hand. His head servant Rajah Khan thinks that he killed 
nee or four Europeans. As the attacking force advanced, the Sultan retired 
aong the north rampart ; meeting a favourite horse he mounted it and 
proceeded eastwardsa long the rampart till he came to the slope at the new 
sa y-port in the inner rampart. Here he descended, still on horse-back, and 
crossed the bridge overthe inner ditch. When he entered the sally-port 
or water-gate, it was so much crowded that he could not get through.' lust 
t en the storming party, advancing along the outer rampart came to the 
ridge and fired into the gate, wounding the Sultan. On receiving the 
wound, the Sultan advanced three or four paces into the gateway. The firing 
increased and the Sultan was shot through the left breast while his horse 

SuLr^h'^M “ suggested that the 

Sultan should surrender, but he replied:- “Are you mad? be silent.” 

Rajah Khan tried to assist the Sultan from his saddle and they both 

fell among the_ dead and wounded. A Grenadier (named Christian) then 

came up to Tippoo, not knowing who he was, and seized his sword-belt, 

m order to strip It of its gold buckle. The Sultan snatched a drawn 

sword which was lying within his reach and made a cut at the soldier. The 

blow fell on his musket. He made another stroke at a second soldier, with 

rnTtrtlod^ afterwards was killed by a musket-ball which 

penetrated his right temple. 

The Funeral of Tippoo Sultan. 

ported by attendants from the Palace and followed by four companies of 
European Grenadiers. Tippoo’s son, Abdul Khalek r^de behind the bier. 
Meer Allum and the Chiefs of the Nizam’s Army met the body at the 
en ranee to the Lai Bagh, and fell into the procession. When the body 
reached the gate of Hyder’s tomb, the Grenadiers formed a street, and 
presented arins as it passed. The body was placed next to that of Hyder and 
he tomb IS distinguished, to this day. by a scarlet cloth cover, denoting 
that Tippoo died a martyr to his faith, fighting against the infidel. ^ 
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The evening closed with a most dreadful storm of thunder and lightning 
which killed two officers and several men in the Bombay Camp. 

The Sons of Tippoo Sultan. 

1. Mohi Uddin Sultan. 

2. Hyder Ali Sultan or Futteh Hyder. 

3. Abdul Khalek Sultan. 

4. Moiz Uddin Sultan. 

5. Subban Sahib Sultan, 

6. Shukur Ullah Sultan. 

7. Gholam Ahmad Sultan. 

8. Gholam Mahommad Sultan. 

9. Sururer Uddin Sultan, 

10. Yasue Sahib Sultan. 

11. Jama Udden Sultan. 

12. Mouir Uddin Sultan. 

All these sons were sent in 1799 as State prisoners to Vellore. In 1806 
a serious mutiny broke out among the native troops in Vellore. The muti- 
neers murdered a number of British officers and hoisted Tippu’s royal 
standard. The mutiny was quelled by Col. Gillespie, who was commanding 
a dragoon regiment at Ranipet, and who galloped into Vellore with his 
regiment, blew in the fort gate and was himself hoisted up to the top of 
the gate by a rope made of British soldiers' belts. 

After this Tippoo’s sons were banished to Calcutta where their families 
faded into obscurity. The so called lineal descendant came to see me at 
Delhi during the Durbar of 1911. He appeared to be living in great poverty. 
“ Sic transit gloria mundi." 

The place where Tippoo fell. 

I do not know where Col. Malleson derives his information that Tippoo 
after he was wounded dragged himself to an arch, 100 yards to the right of 
the present water-gate in the northern rampart. 

Major Allan who was present at the assault tells the following story as 
to what transpired when General Baird, after the storming of the fortress, 
questioned an old Killehdar as to the whereabouts of the Sultan * — 

The Killehadar on being questioned said that the Sultan was not in the 
Palace, but that he had been wounded and lay in a' gateway in the north face 
of the Fort. General Baird proceeded to the gateway which was filled with 
many hundreds of the slain. The bodies were ordered to be dragged out and 
examined one by one, but this proved an endless task. As it was becoming 
dark a light was procured and I accompanied the Killehdar to the gateway. 
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There we discovered a wounded person, lying under the Sultan’s palanquin. 
This man w'as found to be Rajah Khan, Tippoo’s confidential servant and he 
pointed out where the Sultan’s body was lying. When Tippoo’s body was 
brought out, his eyes were open and his body was so warm that Col. Wellesley 
and I thought he must be alive. On feeling his pulse and heart, all doubt was 
removed. He had four wounds, three in his body and one on his temple, 
the ball having entered a little above the left ear and lodged in the cheek. 
His dress consisted of a jacket of fine white linen and loose drawers of 
flowered chintz with a crimson cloth of silk and cotton round his waist. A 
handsome pouch with a red and green silk belt hung across his shoulder. His 
head was uncovered, his turban being lost in the confusion of his fall. He 
had an amulet on his arm, but no other ornaments.” 

‘ Tippo was of low stature and corpulent, with high shoulders and a short 

thick neck, but his feet and hands were remarkably small. His eyes were 
large and prominent with small arched eye-brows, and his nose aquiline. He 
had an appearance of dignity, or perhaps sternness, in his countenance which 
distinguished him above the common order of people”. 

Another account, given at page 103 of the appendix to Col. Beatson’s 
History of the Siege of Seringapatam runs as follows : — 

After describing the fight made by Tippoo on the outer northern ram- 
part, the narrator says : — 

While any of his troops remained with him, the Sultan continued to 
dispute the ground, till he approached the passage across the ditch to the gate 
of the inner fort. Here he complained of pain and weakness in one of his 
legs, w'hich had been badly wounded when he was very young, and desiring, 
that his mare might be brought, he mounted, and 'seeing the Europeans 
advancing on both ramparts, he made for the gate followed by his Palankeen 

and a number of officers, troops and servants As he w'as crossing to the 

gate by the communication (presumably a bridge) from the outer rampart, he 
received a musket ball in his right side, nearly in line with his breast. He 
however passed on until he was stopped about half-way through the arch 
by the fire of the 12th Light Infantry from within, when he received a second 
ballin the right side, close to the other. His mare being wounded, at the 
same tune sank under him and his turban fell to the ground. The Sultan 
was immediately raised by his adherents and placed upon his palankeen, 
under the arch, where he lay or sat for some moments faint and exhausted, 
until some European soldiers entered the gateway, A servant, who had 
survived, relates that one of the soldiers seized the Sultan’s swordbelt and 
attempted to pull it off and that the Sultan, who still held his sword in his 
hand, made a cut at the soldier, with all his remaining strength, and wounded 
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him about the knee ; on which the soldier put his piece to his shoulder and 
shot the Sultan dead.’’ After Tippoo’s body was found as described by 
Major Allan, an officer, with General Baird’s permission took from off the 
right arm a talisman which contained, sewed up in flowered silk, an amulet 
of brittle metallic substance, of the colour of silver, and some magic writing 
in Persian and Arabic characters. 

Lord Valentia, in his travels written in 1803 says, “the gateway in which 
Tippoo fell has been destroyed with the inner work (rampart) ; a road is 
formed in its stead with trees planted on each side. (This is the road which 
now exists inside the Fort, close to the northern rampart.) 

It is clear from all their accounts that the place where Tippoo fell was 
not the present Watergate, but a similar gate in the inner rampart, opposite 
to the water gate. Presumably there was a moat between the two gates. 

There is a curious story told in the memoirs of Major Harris, a one-leg- 
ged officer who accompanied the Bombay Army to Seringapatam as “Loot” 
officer. Major Harris says that on the day of the capture of this fortress he 
and a certain regimental doctor came upon the body of Tippoo lying in a 
palankeen and that the Doctor borrowed his penknife and cut off one half of 
^ moustache (a ghoulish thing to do in all conscience!) 

Tippoo’s Childishness- 

A curious mechanical toy belonging to Tippoo was found at Seringapa- 
tam among the loot. It was a life-size figure of a tiger standing over a pros- 
trate European. When you turned a handle the tiger roared and his victim 
wriggled. This toy was sent home to the Gourt of Directors of the East 
India Company. 

Treatment by Hyder Ali and Tippoo of the Hindu Maharajas of Mysore. 

Hyder Ali, though virtual ruler of Mysore, recognized the nominal sove- 
reignty of the Hindu Maharaja in wffiose service he had risen to such great 
powder. He made the Maharaja more or less a State prisoner in 1759. 
Maharajah Chikka Krishnaraj died in 1766 and Hyder Ali recognized the 
succession of his son Nunjaraj. This Prince died in 1771 and was succeeded 
by his younger brother Chamraj, who died without issue at the age of 14. 

Hyder then ordered eight or ten boys lineally related to thp royal family 
to be brought before him for the purpose of selecting one of them to be Maharaja. 
Some fruit was distributed among them and Hyder remarked that only one of 
them named Chamaraj gave his share of the fruit to his father. Hyder chose 
this boy, aged four, to be Maharaja, but he died of small-pox in 1796. 

Tippoo did not nominate or acknowledge any successor to Chamaraj. 
The latter had seven wives and it was his son krishnaraj Wadiyar, who was 
placed on the throne by the British in 1799. 
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At the time of the storming of Seringapatam, the young Maharaja w'lth 
his step-mothers and other members of the family were living in a small house 
at Seringapatam, adjoining the northern rampart on an allowance of a 
year granted to them by Tippoo. 

After it was decided to instal Krishnaraj Wadiyar as Maharaja, the Bri- 
tish Commissioners for the affairs of Mysore announced their intention to the 
family through the future Dewan Poorniah. The two nearest relatives of the 
3 'Oung Maharaja then sent the following letter, to the Commissioners 
To 

Lt. General George Harris, the .Hon. Col. Arthur Wellesley, Mr. Henry 
Wellesly, Lt. Col. William Kirkpatrick, Lt. Col. Barry Close, Com- 
missioners for the affairs of Mysore. 

From 

Letchima Amma, the wife of Krishna Baja Wadiyer and Devaj Amma 
the xvife of Chama Raj Wadiyer, with Compliments : — 

On the 24th of June 1799. 

Your having conferred on our child the government of Mysore, Nuggur, 
and Chitaldrug, with their dependencies, and appointed Purniah to be Dewan 
has afforded us the greatest happiness. We shall, while the sun and moon 
contmue, commit no offence against your Government. We shall at all times 
consider ourselves under your protection and orders. Your having established 
us must for ever be fresh in the memory of our posterity, from one generation 
to another. Our off-spring can never forget an attachment to your Govern- 
ment on whose support we shall depend.” 

On receiving this letter the Commissioners paid a visit to Her Highness 
and their family. ° 

They found the young Raja and his family in a condition of poverty and 
humiliation which excited the strongest compassion. The Senior Ranee ex- 
pressed from behind a purdah the gratitude of the family in suitable terms, 
and dilated on the persecution which they had suffered from Tippoo. Refer- 
ring to the young^ Maharaja the Commissioners reported “ The young 
Rajah’s name is Krishna Rajah Wodiayer ; he is said to be five years old. His 
complexion is rather fair and his countenance very expressive. He is of a 
delicate habit and apparently of a timid disposition, as he displayed some 
symptoms of alarm on first seeing the Commissioners. ” 

After this visit Purniah consulted the Brahmins and reported to the 
Commissioners that June 30th was an auspicious day for installing the young 
Maharaja and the ceremony took place at Mysore on that date. " 

The members of the Commission escorted by H. M.’s 12th Regiment and 
a detachment of cavalry proceeded on the morning of June 30th from 


Seringapatam to Mysore. They were met at the old Palace by the Maha- 

rajah With his male relations and Purniah. 

, Hams and Meer Allum (representing the Nizam) each took 

the httle Maharaja by the hand and led him to the musnud on which they 
placed him under a royal salute fired from the Fort of Seringapatam, and three 
volleys of musketry from the troops present. General Harris -then presented 
to the Maharaja the seal and signet of the “ Raj. ” The deportment of the 
young Prince during the ceremony was quite dignified and free from any 

symptoms of restraint or alarm. 

After the investiture, the Brahmin Purniah was appointed to be His 
Highness’ Dewan. 

Lt. Col. Close was selected for the post of Resident with the Maharaja 
and the command of Seringapatam was placed in the hands of the Hon’ble 
Col. Wellesley. As a sequel to the above I give below an interesting account 
of a visit paid four years later by Lord Valentia to the young Maharaja. 

Lord Valentia s visit to Bangalore, Seringapatam and Mysore. 

Lord Valentia accomplished this journey by palanquin from Madras in 
the year 1803. He reached Bangalore on Februarj?- 28th. He refers to the 
Bangalore Fort as a strong one with a fine glacis. He much enjoyed a plate 
of strawberries from the Sultan’s garden and he comments favourably on the 
climate of Bangalore remarking that every European vegetable, and most of 
our fruits could probably be grown there. 

On the 29th he came in sight of - Seringapatam, The view was dis- 
appointing the only conspicuous objects being the minarets of the mosque and 
the “Cavalier ” with the British -colours flying. He remarks, on the subject 
of tanks, that Tippoo destro 5 'Sd many, but built none. He tells a good story 
illustrating the impartiality of Hyder Ali. A celebrated Mahomedan Saint 
called Peer Laddah complained to him that the Hindus at Seringapatam had 
beaten his followers. Hyder learned that the Mahomedans had been the 
aggressors as they had attacked a Hindu procession. When Peer Laddah 
argued that the 'procession was an insult to the Mahomedan religion and that 
the conduct of the Hindoos should not be tolerated by Hyder as “ the head of 
a Mussalman Government,’’ Hyder replied “ who told you that this was a 

Mussalman Government ? I am sure I never did.’’ The Peer then 

threatened to leave Seringapatam and Hyder told him he could go wherever 
he pleased. The Peer eventually retired to Madras and died there. 

Lord Valentia’ s Visit to the Young Maharaja of Mysore, who was 

then nine years old. 

On March 2nd, Lord Valentia went from Seringapatam to Mysore, and 
sta 3 ed in a small house built by the Rajah for the British Resident. He des- 
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cnbes the new town of Mysore as consisting of one street about a mile long. 
He went to the Fort, about 9 a. m., to visit the Rajah and found the garrison 
drawn up to receive him. He describes the Palace as small and neat, but not 
mshed, and says that there was a great deal of empty space inside the Fort. 
1 he musnud was placed in a verandah on the left of the entrance. It was of 
ivory fantastically carved, and was found among the stores of Tippoo. Lord 
Valentia continues his narrative as follows; 

His Highness was dressed in gold tissue with some handsome pearls 
round his neck. A crest (dagger?) of gold was lying on one side of him, on the 
other, a small sword. On entering, I made my salaams, which he returned and 
e d out his hand, which I did not perceive. Chairs were placed on his left 

^and for me and my party.... On his right were Narasinga Row, and Buche 

Row. In front of His Highness was an a sperge filled with flowers of the 
champak, and on each side a servant held branches of burning incense. His 

Highness was considerably agitated at first, his breast heaving visibly • but 

after a little while he recovered himself and behaved with great dignity and 
propriety. I paid the usual compliments through Major Symsons and'iNara- 
smga Row and expressed my satisfaction at seeing him on the throne of his 
ancestors, and he replied that he owed everything to the British Government 
and that his gratitude was unbounded and then talked about Mysore and other 
subjects and he conversed sensibly and without hesitation. He is about eleven 

° intelligent countenance. 

He seemed lively and smiled once, but was immediately checked by a person 
who stood by him. I enquired as to his pursuits and was inform^ that he 
was fond of Tiding and the sports of the field. When I observed that he 
seemed playful, I was instantly assured that he was not so. I strongly re- 
commen ■ ed his learning English.. .........I presented him with a small sabre 

with a handle of agate ornamented with rubies, and he said that he valued 
the gift particularh- as he was a Kshatriya. He gave me in return a handsome 

string of pearls with a pendant of flat diamonds, and uncut rubies. He pre- 
sented me with two beautiful chowries, two pankahs, two walking sticks^ of 
sandalwood and bottles of sandalwood oil. A salute was then fired from the 
tort and strings of champak w'ere put round our necks. His mother sent me 

distributed and then w^e took our 
h-w !'f 1 the ground His Highness would 

or descended to take leave, so I shook 

ncindb with him where he w’as. 

Valentia's Visit to Seringapatam. 

ord \alentia arrived at Seringapatam on February 29th 1803 He 
was met by Col. DeMeuron and all the officers of his Regiment and lodged in 
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Tippoo’s Palace. He gives this following description of Seringapatam 

The Loll Mahal, or private residence of Tippoo (this was inside the 
Fort, opposite to the Water-gate, and between the two Hindu Temples) con- 
sists but of one square, three sides of which are divided into two stories, with 
a verandah of painted wood in front. Behind were many small rooms used 
by him as warehouses. The fourth side consisted of a single room, the same 
height as the rest of the building. This was the Durbar of the tyrant, in which 
he sat or wrote or received ministers. It is a very handsomV room about 
seventy feet long and forty feet deep. The w^alls are painted red, with a gilt 
trellis \vork running over it, formed by the tiger scratches,” the favourite 
ornament of Tippoo. (This device is still to be seen inside Tippoo’s tomb). 
Sentences of the Koran, in letters of gold, each about a foot high run round 
the room as a cornice. Three rows of pillars sustain the roof, which is the 
same colour as the walls. Each pillar is a single piece of wood painted red 
and highly varnished. They have bases of black marble. Their shape is 
fantastic, bulging much towards the base, but again narrowing. Behind the 
Durbar is a small room in which the tyrant slept, when fear or anger would 
permit him. There are only two windows, both grated with iron, and the 
door is strongly secured. The only entrances to the Loll Mahal are through 
the harem that adjoined and through a narrow winding passage in which 
Tippoo kept some lions and tigers chained as an additional precaution.” 

Lord Valentia dined witjh Col. DeMeuron and his officers in the palace 
of Hyder Ali ; the state room was painted green with much gilding. 

Note : — (There is no trace left of other palaces in the Fort except one 
building which is used for storing sandal wood.) 

Lord Valentia mentions another Loll Baugh” or the Country Palace of 
Tippoo’s which was built by Hyder Ali and was in the same garden as the 
Gumbu^ or Tomb. It was two stories high and the upstairs contained some 
very good apartments and balconies opening into Courts. It was prettily 
painted but very gloomy. '' Adjoining this Palace to quote from this narra- 
tive” is the Mausoleum of Hyder, Tippoo and the former's wife, who lie 
under tombs of black marble. In the verandah are buried several of the 
family (including Tippoo's foster-mother, who has a black marble tomb) and 
outside, on the platform, are the tombs of several faithful servants. 

Lord Valentia gives an interesting description of the Summer Palace or 
Dhariya Dowlat, built by Tippoo nearer this town. It was then the 
residence of General Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington). Here 
Tippoo frequently retired in the early morning and remained the whole day, 
but invariably returned to Seringapatam at night. This palace was very 
much the same as it is now. The Battle Scene painting is obviously the 
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same, as Lord Valentia refers to the Major Baillie in the centre of a holln^v 

SaS hil while Tippo^ and Hyder are advancin; 

^cpn the wall of the Eastern Verandah, which now depict 

LTd VnlT, court Hfe have certainly been altered since 1803. 

Lord Valentia describes these as follows : 

and splendour as conquerors 

and the ddlerent prmces conquered are painted below.” Lord Valenti! refers 

^epirted drawing h.s sword on a woman, and amusing himself with dancing 

"''I't/V “’V “ “ PP«rai' »f fke grandfather of His Highness the 

fuTtLe -painted 

Lord Valentia gives a description of the "Breach” which he visited in 
company iv.th several olhcers who were present at the storming of the Fort 
and who explained every thing to him. He mentions that Tippoo's garrison 
were unable to stay on the sonth-west rampart owing to the LfiladW T! 
from the Bombay batteries on the north bank of the river. Those who*" were 
obliged to be there had dug themselves holes in the earth, and in th«e! They 

were taking dinner when the storming party entered and IdllprI 1 4-u " 

before they could get out. , ^ kdled many of them 

from“t“hf !n‘tt Tie “ “‘‘“k, passed 

rom tne outer to _the inner rampart over a wall which ioined them 

ali°as^a ler^riii after 

as a werj daring feat). These men out-flanked the sultan and his trooos 

had Seringapatam, the inner ditch and rampart 

totheTdTe?s'’Thi d-yeptlhat part where the wall gave apasLge 

off- ih ■ I ' R,ssage lb described as so hazardous that on the dav 
er the siege the same soldiers refused to cross it in cold blood As rei-ardi 
the place where Tippoo fell, Lord Valentia savs very clearlv • “Th. ? ^ 
m which Tippoo fell has been destrnvcH .J) f T he gateway, 
rampart.) destroyed with the inner work” (ditch and 

Lord Valentia mentions a Capt. Scott who was in charho of a no 
carnage Factory at Seringapatam. This is presumably Coi. Scott TIcT 
Bungalow fame. Ho also describes the Wellesley Bridae too 7b n T 
srde of the island, whieh the Dewau Poor„lh\vl1ren !u 
convenience of the garrison. It was constrncfF.rI of ui the 

S^/lntTdTTTf tT" iS: “S 5 
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river was in^ existence inTippoo’s time. Visitors should notice the masonry 
aqueduct which runs under the roadway of this southerii bridge, and which 
supplied water to the island. 

Origin of Hyder Ali. 

(From Lord Valentia.) 

It appears nearly certain that Hyder’s family came originally from 
Arabia and were probably of high descent, for the first member who came to 
India about 1660, was appointed Moulah of tbe Mosque at Vijiapoor, and on 
his removal to Gulburga, married with the family of a celebrated Fakeer. A 
junior branch of his family removed from Gulbarga to Sera (in Mysore) and were 
received into the service of the Soubadar. This Soubadar moved to Kolar 
and Futteh Hyder, the father of Hyder Ali rose to eminence in his service 
and was at length employed by the Rajah of Seringapatam. On his death, 
his son Hyder Ali succeeded to all his commands. ” 

Library of Tippoo Sultan* 

Tippoo s library consisted of about 2,000 volumes of Asiatic literature 
and a large collection of State Papers which afforded complete evidence of 
Tippoo’s intrigues against the English with the French, the Turks, the 
Afghans, the Mahrattas, the Mogul Emperor at Delhi, the Rajputs, the Per- 
sians, the Arabs and even the Nepaulese. 

As Beatson says The hatred of Tippoo against the English was un- 
doubted, but the eagerness and virulence with which he prosecuted his 
favourite plan of destroying the British power could never have been credited 
but for the revelations contained in his own State Papers.” 

There has been a curious tendency of late to whitewash Tippoo Sultan 
and to represent him as the victim of British aggression. Only recently I 
read a paper in wFich it was stated that the arrival of some French adven- 
turers at Seringapatam from Mauritius was misconstrued by the British 
Government into evidence of an intrigue on the part of Tippoo with the 
Prench Republican Government. The facts however are clear that Tippoo 
deliberately sent ambassadors to Mauritius in order to form an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the British, that his overtures were accepted and 
that the 200 P rench adventurers who arrived at Seringapatam were sent at 
his request, to aid him in waging war against the British Government. This 
was a direct violation on Tippoo’s part of treaty relations and he had no one 
but himself to blame for the tragedy which followed and which ended both 
his life and his dynasty. 

Tippoo’s Intrigues with the French. 

The following is a translation of a letter from Napoleon Buonaparte to 
Tippoo Sultan referred to on page 34 of Malleson’s book. 
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French Republic. 

EqucMty. 

Buonaparte. Member of the National Convention, General in Chief, to 

the most magnificent Sultan, our greatest friend Tippoo Sahib. 

Head Quarters at Cairo. 

7th Pluviose, 7th year of the Republic, one and indivisiUe. 

“ You have already been informed of my arrival on the borders of the 
^ ed Sea, with an innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire of 
delivering yon from the iron yoke of England. I eagerly embrace this 
opportunity of testifying to you the desire I have, of being informed by you 
by the way of Muscat and Mocha, as to your political situation. 

_ I would even wish you could send some intelligent person to Sue^ or 
Cairo, promising your confidence, with whom I may confer. 

May the Almighty increase your power and destroy your enemies. 

BUONAPARTE. 

Tippoo’ s Superstitious Nature. 

Tippoo al^ys wore an amulet on his arm to preserve him from danger. 
He was a great believer m dreams and kept a record of his own. The foIlL- 
mg are translations of some of his dreams : 

I. 

r ri I, Thursday and towards the morning, this servant of 

.tat a pLchmanof Lt 
, ,,, , ••••■••••••■I rose up and embraced him and enquired after his 

health and methought the Christian said:— roa alter ins 

r K “ this Khoodadad Sircar 

ave disembarked them all on the shore of the sea and am come to present 

gS the favour of 

God and all the followers of Islam are ready to prosecute the holy War 
At this moment the morning dawned and I awoke.” 7 

how Tippoo must have been obsessed 
\ith the idea of an alliance with the French against the English. 

At the capital on the night of Sunday, I had a dream. Methought that 
they brought and placed before me three silver trays of fresh datet of the 
paces called "moist.” The dates were each a .span i„ length, fresh an^ 

garden At fh^ ”>y 

gardtn. At that moment I awoke ; it was morning. 

red “yant of God interpret the dream .—That by the grace of 

God, the dominion of the three Kafiirs (infidels) shall fall into my ha!ds. 
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On the 21st of Hydery, at the place where I had halted on the further side 
of the Tungabuddra, I had a dream. 

Methought it was the day of judgment, when no one is interested in the 
concerns of another. At that time a stranger of commanding aspect with 
eyes of brightness, and a blooming countenance, with a beard and moustache 

came to me and taking my hand, said to me,... ...I am Morteya Ali 

(son-in-law of Mahommed). The prophet of God hath said, and still sayeth 
T will not place my foot in Paradise without thee. I was rejoiced and awmke. 

God is all powerful and the Prophet is his intercessor. It sufficeth. 

IV. 

On the night of Thursday of the year, I had a dream. Methought a 
young man of a beautiful countenance a stranger, came and sat down, and 
methought I jested with him in the manner that a person playfully talks with 
a woman. In this instant, the youth rose and loosened his hair from beneath 
his turban and I saw it was a woman. 

Note. — Tippoo interpreted the above dream as meaning that the Mah- 
rattas with whom he was at War, had put on the clothing of men, but were 
really women in character. He attacked their camp soon afterwards with two 
or three hundred men and they all fled like women. 

V. 

The following dream must, I think, have been the result of an indigest- 
ible supper 

“On the 7th of the month Janfree I had a dream. Methought that on 
the road, near my encampment, I saw a cow with its calf in semblance like a 
large striped tiger. Its countenance, teeth, etc., were in the manner of a tiger ; 
its forelegs were as those of a cow ; its hinder legs were wanting ; its forelegs 
had a little motion and it was greatly destructive. Having reconnoitred it, 
I returned to camp, and directed several persons to come with me, intending, 
please God, to approach this cow with tiger’s form and with my own hand 
cut it and its calf to pieces. Having reviewed my household stud, I gave 
orders for two grey horses to be quickly saddled and brought. 

At this moment the morning appeared and I awoke. 

The following interpretation of the dream suggested itself to my mind: — 

The Hill Christians, resembling cows with their calves, have the appea- 
rance of tigers, and by the favour of God, they will all be slain.” 

Cruelty of Tippoo. 

An accountant in the Fort told Col. Beatson the following story : — 

Thirteen English prisoners were taken during the siege. These unfortu- 
nate men were put to death, three* or four at a time, their necks being twisted 
and broken by “Jetties” or professional Hindoo wrestlers* Some of the bodies 


were actuall^^ found and recognized by the officers of Col. Wellesley’s Regi- 
ment. 

Among Tippoo’s State papers was found a document in his own hand- 
writing which runs as follows 

There are 500 Coorg prisoners, who must be dealt with in such a man- 
ner as shall ensure their death in the course of a month or twenty days ; such 
of their women as are young must be given to Musalmans and the rest to- 
gether with their children kept in prison on a small allowance.” 

Tippoo’s Duplicity. 

When taxed by the Marquis of Wellesley with intriguing with the French, 
Tippoo wrote as follows : — 

In the Sircar (the gift of God) there is a mercantile tribe, who employ 
themselves in trading by sea and land. Their agents purchased a two masted 
vessel and having loaded her with rice, departed with a view to traffic. It 
happened that she went to Mauritius (Tippoo had actually sent two ambassa- 
dors in this ship to Mauritius to obtain help from the French against the British 
from whence forty persons, French of a dark colour, paying the hire of the 
ship, came to my country seeking employment. Such as chose to take ser- 
vice were enlisted by me and the remainder departed. The French, who are 
full of vice and deceit, have perhaps taken advantage of the departure of the 
ship, to put about reports unfavourable to me,” 

In the same letter to the Marquis of Wellesley received at Madras in 
December 1798, Tippoo congratulated the Governor- General on the ''Victory 
of the Nile ” in the following w'ords 

"The particulars wffiich your Lordship has communicated to me relative 
to the victory of the English fleet over that of the French, near the shores of 
Egypt have given me more pleasure than can possibly be conveyed in writing. 
Indeed, I possess the firmest hope that the Leaders of the English and the 
Company Bahadur, who ever adhere to the practice of security, friendship 

and good faith will at all times be successful and victorious, and that 

the French, who are of a crooked disposition, faithless, and the enemies of 
mankind, may ever be deprived and ruined.” 

General Baird’s Captivity at Seringapatam. 

{From Beatson's narrative.) 

Major General Baird, when Captain of the Light Infantry of the late 73rd 
Regiment (now 71st) was severely wounded and taken prisoner with CoL 
Baillie, at the battle of Pollelore on September 10th 1780. After being kept 
in Hyder Ali’s camp for five or six weeks, wdth Col. Baillie and six other officers, 
he and three others were sent to Seringapatam and confined in a small Malabar 
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House, subject to every insult which the guard chose to offer. The number 
of prisoners gradually increased to forty-two or forty-three. They were all 
kept in irons and allowed only one fanam (about two pence) each a day to 
furnish every article of life. Gol. Baillie died in prison. Major General 
Baird was a prisoner at Seringapatam for three and a half years and was 
released at the Peace of Mangalore in 1784. 

Note.— It seems from the above that General Baird was not confined in 
the dungeons under the northern rampart, though there is little reason to 
doubt that these dungeons were used for the confinement of other British 
prisoners. 

The absence of Zemindars in Mysore. 

In former days there w’ere at least seventeen Polegars or Zemindars in 
Mysore. Hyder and his son expelled them all, leaving no one between the 
sovereign and the cultivator of the soil. On the restoration of the Hindu 
dynasty the Zemindars applied to the Dewan Purniah to be reinstated, but 
Col. Close opposed their claims and gained his point. Mysore exists there- 
fore without any Zemindars except the Jaghirdar of Yelandur. (Yelandur 
was granted as a hereditary Jaghir to the Dewan Purniah on his retirement 
and the property is still owned by his descendants.) 

' REMARKS ON Mr. CAMPBELL’S PAPER- 

By Sardar M. Kantaraj Urs, b.a., c.s.i. 


You have all heard, I am sure, as I have done, w’ith great interest, the able 
lecture to which Mr. Campbell has treated us this evening. 

The subject, he has so ably handled, is one of perennial interest, especially 
to us, Mysoreans. It is a well-known fact that Seringapatam was bound up 
with the fortunes of the Mysore dynasty for centuries past. There seems to 
be a popular belief that Seringapatam was a bequest from the Viceroy of the 
Vijianagar dynasty. The facts, however, are otherwise. It was the battle of 
Kesar6 that transferred the dominion over this island-fortress to the 
Mysore Rajas, during the reign of Raja Wodeyar. The conquest marks an 
important epoch in Mysore history. The century and a half that followed 
this great event witnessed the expansion of Mysore, as a result of the heroic 

deeds and high statesmanship of its rulers. 

The Mahomedan episode in Mysore history, of which so graphic a 
picture has been presented to us by the learned lecturer, carries its own rnoral 
with it. I should like, however, by way of supplementing Mr. Campbell s 

* On the occasion of his taking the chair at the lecture. 


remarks, just to refer to a few incidents, which may serve to throw some side- 
light on certain aspects of Tippu Sultan’s life and character. 

Mr. Gampbell has referred to Tippii’s throne and given us a fine 
description of it. The Sultan’s father, Nabob Hyder Ali, who, throughout 
his life, never forgot his allegiance to the Maharaja of Mysore, never aspired 
to possess one. The throne was a howdah mounted upon a tiger covered with 
sheet of gold ; the ascent to it was , by silver steps gilt. It was valued at 
about 60,000 pagodas. The construction of the throne began about the 
period of Tippu’s expedition against the Nairs in 1788 A.D. A little 
before his march against the Raja of Travancore in 1789, he issued 
a proclamation throughout his territories that as he intended to ascend 
the throne, all persons who wished to get married might repair to Ser- 
ingapatam and that they would have their marriage expenses defrayed b}’ 
his Government, This was obviously a ruse to attract Hindus for the purpose 
of conversion. When the real object of the Sultan leaked out, people who 
had flocked into the capital beat a hasty retreat, not being prepared to give 
up their religion for the sake of matrimony. Sufiering defeat in the 
Travancore lines, Tippu abandoned the idea of ascending the throne and is 
said to have made a vow not to use it until he had recovered the provinces 
ceded to the English by the treaty of Seringapatam in 1792. 

rippu felt much htirniliated by the terms of that treaty. Among those, 
whom on mere suspicion he threw into prison in vSeringapatam on that 
occasion was the famous general Badami Bhistopant, who had rendered 
eminent services to his father and to himself. The ill-fated prisoners used 
to be called out by batches at night and beheaded. On hearing that his 
turn had come, Bhistopant stabbed himself. Remorse overtook the Sultan, 
who at once ordered steps to he taken to have him attended to carefully. On 
his recover}', the Sultan restored him to the high military position he had 
held former]}'. 

The hall or chamber of Tippu’s palace, where his throne stood, was a 
kind of colonnade painted like the stri[)es of a tiger. Behind this, there was a 
small apartment used as bis bedroom, where on each side of the door, which 
was made ol thick and hard wood, there was a window latticed with strong iron 
bars and the cot or bed was also of hard wood frame work with short silver 
legs l>ut sus[)ended by four corners from the ceiling, so as to“ hang about 
ten inches from the ground, in order to prevent snakes, rats and the like from 
getting on to it, 

Maharaja Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar who ruled over Mysore so glori- 
ously and, long, added to his already extensive library a substantial collec- 
tion of historical documents. The Sultan in removing the members of 
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tlie then ruling family from the palace, intended to destro}' the building 
altogether and had given orders for the purpose, which were, however, after- 
wards not fully carried out. It was reported to him that several large 
apartments were full of books chiefly of palm-leaf and kadathams and orders 
were sought about their disposal. He peremptorily ordered their transfer to 
the royal stables as fuel to boil kulthi, and this was done. .A small miscel- 
laneous collection, however, is said to have fortunately escaped destruction, 
owing to the trick of a clever Brahman who represented that the apartment 
wherein the collection was might be respected as it contained the Penates 
of the family. It is learnt that this room was opened in the confusion that 
ensued upon the stirring events of May 4th 1799 and a large poition of 
the contents luckily fell into the hands of a British officer. This must have 
been the collection that is reported to have found its way ultimately to Fort 

William. * . . . , ^ 

Tippu hated corruption, but was hardly successful in putting it own. 

About June 1794-5, however, he summound all his thirty-seven Asofs of 
Tukdies— district officers— with their sheristedars and talukdars to the capital, 
and met them along with the officers of the eighteen katcheries at^ the Head- 
quarters, in the Lai Bagh, otherwise known as the Srmgara fhota, and 
exacted promises from them not to receive bribes— some swearing on boiled 
rice and milk, the Mahomedans on their sacred Koran and the Brahmins 

on their sacred Ramayana. . 

It was part of the Sultan’s policy to make Mysore as self-contained as 

local conditions and resources permitted. In this connection, it is wort y o 

remark that he started a stud farm also. He thus anticipated in a way the 

Swadeshi movement of to-day by a century. 

According to his notion of hygiene and sanitation, people were prohibited 
from rearing poultry and keeping donkeys in the city and using tamarind and 
chillies in their cooking. The dhobies had places assigned to them outside the 

occasion, when hundreds of turbulent people instigated by selfish 
individuals, began to collect in cootams (rowdy mobs) and^ march towards 
the capital, the tact of his able Asof, Mekhn, saved the situation. ^ Tippu 
adopted vigorous measures and had the ringleaders known as Bhumi Reddy 
and Akasa Reddy arrested and hanged ; and as a warning against a repetition 
of similar occurrences the Sultan orderd the levy of a punitive tax known as 
Bhumi Reddy Kanike, as part of the land dues. This is said to have con- 
tinued till the days of the British administration whereupon it was abolished. 

Unlike his father Nabob Hyder Ali Khan, Tippu was a man of letters , 
but he was no match for the Nabob in his military genius, diplomacy and 
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vigour of civil administration. The Sultan w'as whimsical and cruel ; he 
invented his own names for places and the several years of the Hindu cycle 
and months. According to him, the present cycle year SiAdharti, v^onU he 
known as Barish and the next year Rowdri as Rastad. The names, however, 
have never become popular. 

The restoration of Mysore to His Highness the Maharaja Sri Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar III in 1799 is an event of great significance in Mysore history, 
redounding greatly to the credit of the British nation. This briiliant success 
of the British arms and diplomacy heralded a series of glorious achievements 
unoer the British flag in the East. Asacentenary memorial of this great event, 
the Government of Mysore raised in 1899 “a monument on the south- 
western angle of the Fort in Seringapatam. 

It may be interesting to know that the year Siddharti to which 1799 
A. D. coriesponded, has now come round a second time. Thus an interval 
of 120 years has since elapsed. It is said bj' those proficient in the science 
of the stars, that this period of 120 years constitutes a unit of time, involv- 
ing one full cycle of the revolutions of each of the planets of the solar 
system. Most of you, perhaps, are aware that the commemoration of this 
event took the shape of a public lecture at Mysore by Mr. B. Ramakrishna 
Row, retired Palace Controller, whose vast and intimate knowledge of 
Mysore history is so well-known. You will perhaps allow me to express our 
indebtedness to Mr. Campbell for having enabled us here, also, to participate 
in the celebration delivery of his most inter- 

esting and informing lecture, to which we have all just listened so 
absorbingly. 

It only remains now for me to convey, on your behalf, as well as mine, 
our best thanks to him, as also to the Rev. Father Tabard for having so 
thoughtfully arranged for this lecture. 




MAN-TIGE 

Some South Indian Beliefs 

By L. a. Cammiade Esq., 


The Indian belief in men turning themselves into tigers in order to kill their 
enemies corresponds to the belief in werewolves that once existed in Eng- 
land and other countries. To those who do not pretend to understand 
witchcraft, it is somewhat of a puzzle to know why a sorcerer should ever be 
so foolhardy as to assume the form of an animal in order to attack a victim 
when he could more safely achieve his purpose from a distance by means of 
spells. It is nevertheless believed in all places where witchcraft is in vogue 
that wizards and witches when out for mischief do commonly take the form 
of some animal in spite of the risks of personal harm to which they are 
exposed while in animal form and of the greater calamity which the}^ incur of 
detection by witch doctors. Perhaps their conduct may be attributed to 
their desire for personal revenge and to the feeling that biting and mauling a 
victim is far more satiating than the pricking of pins into his effigy. It is also 
perhaps considered safer for the wizard that the death of the victim should 
seem to be due to the attack of a wild or venomous beast than to a suspici- 
ous illness. Anyhow, belief in this form of sorcery is bound to decline along 
with the disappearance of wdld beasts. Thus it happens that in southern 
India, belief in man-tigers is . rapidly dying out in proportion to the destruc- 
tion of forests and the extinction of the tiger as a village pest. It is only in 
the last haunts of the tiger among the mountains that any trace survives of 
the ancient myths about man-tigers. As will be seen later, even in those 
parts there are signs that the old stories are becoming confused and inco- 
herent. I venture, therefore, as a matter of interest in folklore to note here 
two short stories concerning man-tigers that I heard in a village on the 
Palni Hills in the district of Madura, Incidentally the stories serve to 
’ throw light on the mentality of the people concerned. 

The narrator of the first story was the village, accountant, The audi- 
ence, which was composed chiefly of men of standing in the village, did not 
seem to doubt his veracity in any way. * 

The story ran as follows : — (I have forgotten the names of the people 
and places named and have to substitute others.) 

Some of you may have heard of old Karian who was headman of the 
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village of Chinnapatti. He had no sons and had an only daughter, a little 
girl. On his death bed he taught her some of the witchcraft of which he 
was an adept. One day while the girl was tending cattle on the hills with 
some boys of about her own age, she foolishly boasted of her powers and 
when the boys mocked her she undertook to transform herself into a tigress 
before their eyes. She first gave them a stone on which she pronounced 
incantations and told them that they were not to be afraid when she should 
appear before them in the form of a tigress but throw the stone at her where- 
upon she would return to her natural shape. She then went behind a bush 
and out sprang a tigress. The boys in terror dropped the stone and fled for 
their lives. The poor girl was in consequence unable to resume her human 
form. So, after a time, she wandered off into the forest. Not long after- 
wards my uncle was going in the early morning to the village of Perumpal- 
1am and when passing through the forest that lies in the way he suddenly 
heard the tinkling of bangles. He was curious to know what a woman could 
be doing in a lonely bit of forest like that and crept up cautiously to see. 
He had hardly gone a few yards when he espied through the trees a tigress 
sunning herself on a flat rock and lazily driving the flies from off her face. 
Then, to his amazement, he observed that the tigress wore bangles. 

This story was at once capped by another. It was related by a visitor 
from a rather distant village. He said he had known a married woman in 
his village who was a witch and who had the power of transforming herself 
into a tigress. He gave her name as well as that of her husband and said 
that this woman fell out with another man of the village and that one day 
W'hen the whole village was out beating the jungle for wild pig a tigress 
suddenly seized the man, whereupon a friend of his courageously hit the 
tigress a tremendous blow on the snout with his dub which made the tigress 
let go the man and roll down a steep ravine. The injured man was carried 
back to the village and there they all saw the witch with her nose freshly 
bashed in. 

The first story contains two points worth notice. The girl, it will be 
observed, was unable of herself to resume her true form ; secondh’, the girl 
retains her bangles in spite of her transformation. The finst point is in con- 
tradiction to the ordinary belief that witches do not need the intervention of 
any one in order to resume their true shape. The second is in contradiction 
of the belief that when human beings transform themselves into animals or 
are so transformed by others all trace of their apparel disappears. I cannot 
venture to explain the origin of the first anomaly. It is certainly not one 
that has crept into the story in the course of time, for it is of the very 
essence of the story. It apparently relates to a system of magic where a 


talisman is essential for purposes of witchcraft and where power is lost with 
the loss of the talisman. 

The explanation of the second anomaly is rather interesting* It may be 
traced to an ancient detail attached to the myth regarding man-tigers which 
has apparently become quite forgotten in Southern India. Further north, in 
the xA.gency Tracts of the. Godavari district wFere tigers, are far more plentiful 
than on the Palnis and where the people are more primitive, the myth regard- 
ing man-tigers takes a form which renders quite intelligible how the. girl after 
her transformation into a tigress came to retain her bangles while none of her 
other ornaments appeared or any of her clothing. I will state the actual 
circumstances under which the myth of the Agency T racts came to my 
'knowledge,, . as it'^will ,, help,, 'to, explain 'be.tter. the „dege,neratio.n which. the, myth.,.' 
has undergone in the extreme south of the Peninsula. 

A Government reward had to be offered for the destruction of a man- 
eater that had been killing a good many people in a remote tract of country 
in the far interior of the jungles of Chddavaram. As tigers are common in 
those parts, it was necessary to insert in the rewnrd notice as precise a 
description of the man-eater as circumstances would permit. This was not 
as difficult as it might at first seem. The tiger had been frequently seen by 
the jungle people, who knew tigers well enough to be able to furnish 
distinguishing particulars. Details regarding sex, age, size, colouration, 
markings and so on were soon forthcoming. Among other things it w'as said 
that the tiger left a peculiar impression with his left hind foot, I asked 
if the tiger was lame. After a good deal of hesitation the informants said 
that the tiger in question was not a real tiger but a man under the form of a 
tiger. Thev explained that when a human being took the foim of a tiget 
either a hand or a foot did not undergo transformation and that they had 
observed the impression of a man’s left foot always accompanying the pug 
marks of the man-eater. 

In the light of such a belief it would not be unreasonable to hold that 
bangles, anklets and rings should remain visible on the hand or foot that did 
not undergo transformation. It is probable, therefore, that the stor}^ told on 
the Palnis of the tigress with bangles dates back to a time when the people 
of the Palnis, like those of Chodavaram, believed that through the merciful 
dispensation of Providence wizards and witches could not help betiaying 
themselves to some extent wffien bent on evil. 

This belief in a restriction on the powers of darkness is akin to the 
belief prevalent in Europe during the middle ages that the devil could not 
disguise his cloven hoofs when he .assumed human form. It can only have 
been derived from a theology which holds that the wicked can give vent to 





their malignity only to the extent permitted by an over-ruling and good God. 
If, as is not improbable, this belief has existed from per-Christian times, it is 
so much to the credit of the religions that held by such a doctrine, And the 
more savage the people who held by it, the more food does it give for reflec- 
tion to those who would prove the despicability of the religious conceptions of 
' primitive' people. • , 

The gradual forgetting of the old legends concerning man-tigers that is 
now going on in the Tamil country may be further seen by the name of 
'' incited tiger” (Tam : evudal puli) by which they are now called. The 
term implies that the wizard usually sets up a tiger to commit mischief for 
him. This notion is well in keeping wdth the ideas prevalent now’-a-days 
among the Tamils regarding the powers of sorcerers and is certainly far more 
advanced than the notion of a sorcerer having to transform himself into a 
wild beast in order to work his evil purpose. 

It wmild be of value if readers of this journal could collect other legends 
concerning man-tigers that may still linger in Mysore and in the Madras 
Presidency and w^ould ascertain the names by which they are known in the 
several Dravidian languages. A search in the ancient literatures of these 
languages w'ould also, in all probability, yield much unsuspected and interest- 
ing information on this subject. 

I pass now^ to the story of the woman wdth the damaged nose. ^ Its chief 
interest lies in the close similarity of its scenario with that of several legends 
that were prevalent in Europe dowm to almost recent times. As late as the 
year 1665 a unfortunate widow' named Amy Duny w'as tried at Bury St. 
Edmunds in the country of Suffolk by the celebrated judge* Sir Mathew 
Hale on a charge of witchcraft. Among the things alleged against her it was 
deposed on oath, and believed by judge and jury, that she had been found 
one day in the house of one of the witnesses in the form of a toad and that 
on the advice of a witch doctor the toad had been seized and held head dowm- 
W'ards over a fire whereupon the toad disappeared with a loud bang and when 
presently witnesses went to the witch’s house they found her with her face 
recently scorched. 


* For' ft detailed history of this ease see * The' Suffolk Witches ’ 
by H. L. Stephens. 
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THE NAVA YATS 

An Account of their History and their Customs 

By Alex. A. Pais, b. a., ll. b, 

^A Paper read before the Mythic Society •) 


It was at a time when the country was under the sway of i\Iuhammad 
bin Toglak, that we had another Muhammadan race landing on the ever” 
hospitable shores of India. India was then undergoing one of the bitter 
experiences in her history — her frontiers unguarded, her people oppressed, 
her worst elements let loose on the helpless masses, Indian armies oidcied 
to march through the Himalayan passes to conquer China, never to return, 
the Capital transferred from Delhi to Deogiri and then rc-transfeiicd to 
Delhi, the millions who had taken refuge in jungles unable to pay taxes 
hunted down by the soldiery, and to crown all, copper coinage substituted 
for gold coinage and paper money made the currency of the land only to 
leave the treasury empty and to plunge the country into a complete chaos. 
Thus was the famed land governed. While the central authority was thus 
destroying itself, the many turbulent races that people India declaied 
themselves independent. Southern India was bifurcated into tvo hostile 
camps, each under an adventurer. The land to the north of the Vindh^as 
was split up into a number of principalities bitterly hOvStile and, evei waning 
with one another. It \vas a counterpart of that w’hich was being acted in 
Italy in the latter part of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when the daring Normans enlisted under one petty state 
against its neighbour. A most opportune time that for an enterprising people 
to play a prominent part in these endless wars. Fleeing from their homes fot 
■ political and religious reasons, the Navayats found themselves in circumst- 
ances wFich their wildest imagination had not fancied. Soon after thcii 
advent in India they caught the spirit of the times, enrolled themselves 
under the banner of the various Indian princes, fought bravely in their 
ever-recurrent internecine wars, and soon rose to such eminence as to 
be recognised as the nobility of the land. One of them, of whom wc 
know, succeeded in carving out a kingdom for himself, and established 
his rule so firmly as to withstand the very arms of the British foi about 
half-a-century.* This was Hyder Ali, the father of Tippu Sultan. The 
Nava^^ats trace their descent from Nazarbin-Kanana, the piogenitor of 
the Prophet’s family, and as such, are held in great veneration by the 
6 




MiihamiTiadan. They are also known as Quraishi, Iroin Shaik-Quraisiu, 
.•mother of Naxar-biii-Kanana’s names. Navayat is a general name given 
to three tribes, one of which descends, from Fatimatuzzuhra herself, the 
youngest daughter of Muhammad by his first wife, (vide Tables Nos. 1 — 3.) 

Historians are divided in their opinions as to how the three tribes came 
to be known by the general term Navayats. Several conflicting conjectures 
are put forth as the probable reasons for their appellation, but many of them 
do more credit to the imagination of the writer than to his historic research. 
The three chief theories given here may be considered nearer the truth as 
they are more or less borne out by historical facts. 

(1) Navayat. (Banu-people ; Vayat-a place about nine miles from 

Bagdad.) The people of Vayat, where they had settled for a 
time. ■ 

(2) Navayat. ( Banu-people ; Vayat — sailors) a sailor people. Navayats 
arc constitutionally fine swimmei-s, a fact which stood them in good 
stead at a \'ery critical period of their history which will be narrated 
hereafter. 

(3) Navayat. (Banu-people; Nayat — united), a united nation. In 
the early stage of their history thev were notably united under 
one leader, though now they are scattered in different parts of 
India, obeying no common head. 

Medina is the original home of the Navayats. Their relation to the 
Prophet's family gave them a special distinction in the eyes of the people- 
Apart from this, their inborn habits of steadily cultivating the land, the 
progressive tendencies of the higher classes of the tribe, specially in the matter 
of the cultivation of the .sciences of the day, all tended to make them the 
foremost people in the Hedjaz Province. The Navaj’ats, further, were a 
marvellously united people and were led by Sayj'ed Abdulla Vayat or 
Abdulla-nil-Vayat, a descendent of the Prophet and a man of supreme capabi- 
lities. He was thus able to make the Navayats a power in the land, whose 
opinions cotild not be neglected in matters touching the welfare of the 
people. At the time we speak of, Abdul Malik bin Marwan of the 
Bani Marwani dynasty was the king of Arabia and Hujjaj Bin Yusuff 
Sakfy, the Governor of the Hedjaz Province, the capital of which was 
Medina. Hujjaj is said to have been a man of a cruel and crafty tempera- 
ment, and was wont to have every thing his own way. This naturall\- 
brought him into conflict with the man of the people, Sayyid Abdulla, who 
made ,a bold stand against the high-handed policy of the Governor 
and desired that he should conform to the wi.shes of the people as manifested 
in the < Miimhoor, a sort of parliament convened for political, religious 
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and social purposes, and that he, Sayyid Abdulla, should be given a seat 
in the inner circle that ruled the MuusW. Hujjaj did not wish to 
have such a powerful man in the cabinet, which would have been a death 

blow to his mean intrigues. Finding that be could not parry the quesnon 
any longer, he, on some public occasion, called Savyid Abdulla an 
inexperienced, ignorant, despicable upstart, and to throw discredit on 
him, put him a set of questions of political intricacies. The leader was 
a deep student of history and of almost every question that pertained 
to the good of his people. With the consciousness of his own know- 
ledge, he boldly gave his answers and pressing his advantage thus gained 
oxer his enemv, he asked him a few questions of his own. The 
Governor found himself driven into a corner, but concealing his discomhtiirc 
under a pleasant exterior, he yielded. Sayyid Abdulla was given a scat in 
the Cabinet. Thenceforth, the Munshoor had a voice in the administration 
of the Province. But a man of Hujjaj’s temperament would not take a 
defeat coolly. He secretly nursed his revenge. He knew that his strongest 
enemv was learning. At odd intervals, the learned men of the tribe, one by 
one, mysteriouslv disappeared. Unobtrusivel)-, as it were, the taxes wctc 
increask and clm-erly manceuvred so as to make them fall heavily on the 
Navayats. Sayyid Abdulla called a meeting of the elders of the tribes,^ and it 
was unanimouslv resolved to leave Medina in a body. The Navayats migrated 
from Medina in the 60th Hijra (about 682 A. D.) and settled at Vayat, on 
the suburbs of Bagdad. It is from this place (Vayat) that the tribes take 
their name. It is not known, however, whether all the tribes migrated from 
Medina at one and the same time. Some historians say that all the three 
tribes left Medina in the 60th Hijra, while others, including Nawab Aziz Jang 
Khan Bahadur, the author of the history of the Navayats, and the great 
historian Abu Jafar Tabri and Nawab Shanavaz Khan Samsamul Mmk, are ot 
opinion that the first two tribes left their homes in the 60th Hijra and the 
third tribe in the 152nd Hijra (about 774 A. D.) in the reign of the Abbas- 
sid dynasty. However, it is certain, that the cause of migration was the 

political persecution of the Navayats. _ 

In Vayat they lived in peace for some time, but it was not to last long. 
The governor of Bagdad, to whom Vayat belonged, was a Shiah and the 
Navavats u'crc Sunnis. The governor wished to win over the Navayats to 
his rdigious persuasion. No amount of cajoling and favouritism could 
convert the Navax'ats. He then went to extremes. He persecuted them 
systematicallv and but for a handful of deserters, *0 Navaj-ats as a whole 
stood up for the faith of their fathers. They prayed to God and the Prophet 
. to deliver them from this tyrant.. Strange to say, Bagdad soon after was 


visited by drought, famine and other calamities. The governor, conscience- 
stricken, l)elieved that the Navayats were the cause of the plagues that visited 
the city, made peace with them and begged of them to pray again for the 
city’s deliverance. It is said that, as they were an honest and law-abiding 
people and belonged to the Prophet’s family, the Lord heard their prayers. 
The city once more enjoyed peace. 

The governor thought himself a much-wronged man. He had 
delivered his people from a great peril at the expense of much self- 
hiimiliation, only to find himself practically dictated to by a stranger, 
the leader of the Nava}.^ats, for, during the recent visitation, these had 
risen high in the estimation of the people of Bagdad. The}” were 
held in. great veneration, as being a people specially favoured by Heaven. 
In secret, therefore, he planned to get rid of them. One day, narrates the 
Muhammadan historian, Allamah Jelaludin Sewthy in Kashful-ansah, every 
Navayat was invited to a public dinner and at the same time asked to get an 
egg or two with him. When the Navayats arrived, they were asked to heap 
up the eggs in a corner. After dinner every guest had to take the particular 
egg he had brought and eat it up. It was not possible, howover, to pick out 
from the heap the particular egg one had brought and when the governor 
enquired whether every one had got the particular egg he had brought, they 
replied in the affirmative, which was a lie. He publicly denounced them as 
liars, and as such, they were severely punished. The old persecution began, 
but when on bended knees they prayed to the Lord, the Lord heard them 
not. The only escape from the trouble was to flee from the country and so 
they did under their new leader Sayyid Abdul Rahiman Vayat, the son of 
Sayyid Abdullah Vaj-at. The whole tribe migrated once more and reached 
Basrah in 752 Hijra (about 1334 A.D). Hardly had they settled down here, 
when their leader died in 752 Hijra. Without a competent leader, they 
were like a flock without a shepherd. The sway of the governor of Bagdad 
extended also over Basrah and he pursued them even there. Once again 
they had to depart, and depart they did, despite terrible difficulties and 
privations. Ships were brought and every thing w'as in readiness for them to 
set sail for the hospitable shores of India. At the last moment, the emissaries 
of the persecuting governor of Bagdad arrived and forbade the pilot and the 
sailors to tnan the ships, deprived the ships of their rigging and sails, forced 
the Navayats and their families and servants to enter the ships and had the 
ships driven into mid-ocean. The poor people were helpless. One likes to 
draw a veil over the miseries these persecuted, homeless Navayats must have 
been suffering during this ill-fated voyage. The governor believed that the 
Navayats at the mercy of the winds and the waves would soon be at the 


bottom of the deep, a prey to the fishes. The Navayats now showed their 
mettle. They made a superhuman struggle for life and for what they 
considered their greatest treasure — their wives, children and aged parents. 
They were the first swimmers and sailors of Arabia. Nothing daunted, 
though driven away from their course by winds and ocean currents, they 
pushed on and on. Some touched the shores of Persia, but the majority of 
the ships reached India. Some landed in Bombay, Goa, Bhatkal, Malabar 
and Madras. Thence they spread over Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Hyderabad, 
Javra, Gujerath, Delhi and other principal cities of India. 

The Indian rajahs permitted them to settle in their kingdoms on the 
condition that they wonld not practise their religion openly and that they 
would adopt the Indian mode of dressing. Since then the absorption of the 
Hindu customs has been carried on to such an extent that, writes the 

historian Nawab Ajk Jang Khan Bahadur, some of them are opposed to the 

very spirit of the Prophet’s religion. The comparative religious and 

political freedom the Navayats enjoyed in India gave them again time to 

divert their energies into their various walks of life. Though the favourite 
theme of the Navayats was theology, philosophy and learned dissertations on 
the Qur’an, still we find among them able historians, wise ministers, 
successful doctors, intrepid warriors and enterprising traders and merchants. 
The plough was not neglected. We find among them great land-owmers and 
jenmies. It is interesting to note that seventy-five per cent of the 
population of Javra are Navayat tilling the soil. 

Most of the Navayats are Sunnis ; only a handful of them are Shiahs, 
specially in Bagdad, as related heretofore. Of the Sunnis, a vast majority 
follow Imam Shaffi and a very small minority follow Imam Hanafi. These 
are known as the two chief schools of the Sunni Sect. 

Their present dress hardly resembles the original Arab dress, though we 
now and then come across a few rare exceptions. It may perhaps be said 
that a faint resemblance to the Arab dress might be detected in the women’s 
dress. This is due to the circumstances under which they settled down in the 
territories of the Indian rajahs. The women wear sczi'is and dhaxi'ctnics mostly, 
but there is a great divergence in the modes of dress among them. In the 
matter of dress the Navayat has adapted himself to the place, climes and 
surroundings in which he found himself. Women who have their husbands 
alive, dress in coloured saris, wear ornaments, specially nose-rings, ear-rings 
and bangles, while those who have lost their husbands wrap themselves up in 
white or black saris and rarely, if at all, attend marriaps and such functions. 

A great majority of the Navayats speak Urdu, while those in Bhatkal and 
Konkan speak Konkani — a twin-sister of Marathi with a very liberal admixture 
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of Anibic and Persian, words and plenty of nasal twang. A few Navayats. 
who had settled in Kayilpatna, a village in Malabar, speak and write the 
Tairii! language. Unlike the rest of the Navayat race, these are dark-skinned 
and observe customs quite different from them. Though originally the}' were 
of the same tribes as the Navayats, they have been so widely separated from 
the rest of their brethren, that they have even lost their original generic name 
of Navayats and are now known as Labbais. Some writers of repute 
consider them as the descendeiits of the lowest strata of the Navayat tribes, 
perhaps of slaves. It might be they are misled by the dark colour of the 
Labbais. As regards their origin, Golonel Wilks, the historian of Mysore, has 
the following : About the end of the first century of the Hijra, or the early 
part of the eighth century A. D., Hijaj Ben Giisaff', Governor of Irak, a 
monster abhorred for his cruelties even among Musalmans, drove some persons 
of the house of Hashern to the desperate resolution of abandoning for ever 
their native country. Some of them landed on that part of the western coast 
of India called the Concan, the others to the eastward of Cape Comorin. The 
descendants of the former are Navaiyats, of the latter the Labbai, a name 
probably given to them l)y the natives from that Arabic particle (a modification 
of lahbick) corresponding with the English “ Here I am,” indicating attention 
on being spoken to the response of the servant to the call of his master).” 
A further explanation of the name is that the Labbais were originall}' few in 
number, and were often oppressed by other Muhammadans and Hindus, to 
whom they cried lahbek or ‘ vve are your servants’). Another account says 
the}* are the descendants of the Arabs, who, in the eleventh and twelth 
centuries,,, came to India for trade. These Arabs were persecuted by the 
Moghuls, and they then returned to their country, leaving behind them 
their children born of Indian women. The word Labbai seems to be 
of recent origin, for, in the Tamil lexicons, this caste is usually known 
as Sonagan, /.c., a native of Sonagam (Arabia) and this name is common 
at the present daw Most of the Labbais arc traders ; some are engaged 
in weaving corah (sedge) mats ; and others in diving at the pearls and 
chunk fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar. Tamil is their home-speech and 
they have furnished some fair Tamil poets. In religion they are orthodox 
Musalmans. Their marriage ceremony, however, closely resembles that 
of the lower Hindu castes, the only difference being that the former 
cite passages from the Qur’an, and their females do not appear in public 
even during marriages. . ■ - 

A great deal of m}*sterj* centres in^ the marriage ,of a Navayat. None 
of the guests except the nearest relatives have an opportunity' to see the bride 
on the wedding day* It often happens that tThe bride-groom is in a still worse 
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position-,: ; for, though -he , is 'the. ^ principal, party, concerned. He: does not knovs^ 
who the bride is and for whatever he does know about her he is indebted to 

others. ' - - / - ' ' - ' ; - . ■. "- 

The young man should be at least eighteen years of* age and me young 

lady should have attained puberty to be eligible for niarriage. This was 
the Arabic precept originally followed by Navayats before theii advent 
into India. But soon after tlieir arrival in India they foil in with the 
Hindu practice of early mar That is the reason why one observes 

the Arabic and the Hindu customs existing side by side among^ the 
Navayats. The Navayat has also taken a robust repiignancc to widow- 
remarriage thou|h in the early stage of the history of this comnuinit\ 
wido w nomarinagek^^ns frequent . 

A middle man is an essential factor in the marriage of a Navayat. After 
the preliminaries of the marriage are arranged by the middleman 
the heads of the families chiefly concerned meet at a convenient centre 
to have a consultation. It is usual for the young man to be present at 
this meeting. Here all matters pertaining to the marriage arc discussed and 
the marriage-portion, to be settled on the bride, is arranged. Then invitations 
are sent to near relatives to meet at the bride s place for a moie general 
exchange of views on the subject. At this meeting a day is fixed for announc- 
ing the engagement with all due formality.^ 

Mangni Ceremony This latter day the engagement is made public and 
the preliminary arrangements are divSclosed. Many a time on a mutual 
understanding of the parties chiefly affected the question of settlements is a 
bit exaggerated. After the formal annoimcement of the engagement the 
bride-groom’s father hands over to the father of the bride a silver plate 
containing the following articles : — Betel leaves and betel nuts natural and 
artificial. The artificial leaves and nuts are made of gold and silver, some 
chief jewels and ashrafees or at least a ring. The presents are meant for 
the bride. The plate is passed round to the guests in turn. Each takes it 
in his or her hands, breathes a prayer over it and invokes Heaven’s blessings 
on the newly engaged couple. This day the engagement is finally sanctified 
and it is next to impossible for either party to withdraw from it without giave 
detriment to their reputation, t 

The Ashrafy is the heaviest item in the Navayat marriage. Nawab 
Gulam Ghauj Khan of Vallajah (Madras) evo^d ^ite an or iginal plan to get 

bride-groom is allowed personally to select his own 
bride and then inform the parents verbally or by means of a letter. The present Indian 
Muhammadan, however, does not follow this wise direction. 

t The Calcutta Ashrafy is equal to £ 1-11-8 and its gold is better than the English standard 
gold by 5 sh, in the ounce. By the regulation of May 1793 it should weigh 190 894 grains Troy 


round this pernicious social evil. During the marriage of his own children 
he presented in a silver tray natural betel leaves, betel nuts and Ashrafy not 
of gold but of sugar. It was a brilliant idea and now Ashrafy instead of 
causing an anxious thought to the Navayat sheds a halo of sweetness over 
the whole function. ' 

After the tray has gone round, betel leaves are served to the guests. 
Next sweet-scented flowers are thrown on the guests. Attar and rose-water 
aie sprinkled on all and a rich feast ends the Mangni (a petition or prayer for 
the marriage) ceremony. 

The Navayat marriage is spread over a whole month 
and sometimes beyond a month. At the bride’s place, the function 
begins with a singular ceremony known as “ Biviki Sehemic ” ri e. the 
invocation of a noble lady. The lady represents Fatima Tuzuhra, the 
daughter of Prophet Muhammad. A select number of married ladies 
ai e invited. These should nave married only once and should be persons 
of irreproachable character. If through some oversight there be any one 
whose character is not above reproach, she runs the fearful risk of being 
shown the door. Widows or often-married women are not invited to take 
part in this function. The ladies come neatly dressed in saris, after 
having taken a bath especially for the occasion. A room is decently 
laid out and the hostess invites each guest to take her seat. When 
the}' are all assembled, they all sit down. A few psalms are sung. A 
special preparation of sweets and that prepared in new pots is served. 
Between the psalms a piece of sweet-meat is eaten and Fatima tuzuhra 
is invoked to bless the engaged couple. 

Fliviki Sehemic was first introduced by Ajodha Bai, the Rajaput queen 
of Emperor Jehangir Nur Jehan, it appears, was very jealous of the Rajput 
Queen who was reputed to be the most virtuous lady in the Esmpcror’s palace. 
Nur Jehan was a talented lady and w-idely read, while Queen Ajodha Bai was 
not so highl}' accomplished. She was dubbed by Nurjehan ‘ Deccani ’ a term 
to signify ‘ rude rustic.’ This nickname, it is said, used to crop up at all times 
and in all places as if purely by accident. Ajodha Bai was teased in so many 
trifling things that her very life was made a burden to her. She nursed her 
revenge in the secret of her bosom and worked out a scheme that w’ould 
effectively silence her tormentor and at the same time show the Deccani was 
not so stupid as she was made ont to be. Her opportunity came and she 
took advantage of it. A wadding was announced in the Court circle. 
Ajodha Bai was selected to be the hostess. She drew up her programme 
and one of the items included in it was a novel function termed Biviki 
Sehemic. ’ Every lad)' in the royal court was curious to know' wfliat it was 
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like. When all the lady guests had assembled, Ajodha Bai was seen 

stationed at the door of a room decked in right royal splendoiii. Just as t ie 
hour struck for the opening of the door the musical voice of Ajodha Bar was 
heard to say, “ Let honest wives and only those who have manied once 
enter.” There was a strange flutter which ended in Nur Jehan making a 
rather undignified exit. Emperor Jehangir was the second husband^ of Nur 

Jehan ' Biviki Sehemic was gone through with great eclat that day. r t 
night when the guests had departed, Nur Jehan paid a surprise visit_ to her 
co-Oueen Ajodha Bai and complimented her on the talent she had displayed 
in laying off old scores. It is said since that day _ the two _ Queens became 
great'friends. Such is the romantic origin of Biviki Sehemic. ^ 

At the bridegroom’s house there is no special function to inaugurate the 
wedding festivities. A feast to the poor and then to the guests ushers in the 

great dav to come. • , xt 

Rathjuga is the next ceremony connected with a Navayat 

wedding. This lasts three days and may even be prolonged for over a mont i. 
At both the pandals every successive night feasting and singing are kept up 
until day-break. Ladies plav an important part in prolonging this function 
owing to their aptitude for singing. It is mostly the nearest relatives that 

come and they may do so even uninvited. 

Exchange of garments.— The wedding really commences with the 
exchange of garments between the parents of the young couple. The colour 
of the garments is a mi.xture of red and yellow. In some parts of India with 

the customary exchange of garments, a ring, jewels and other ornaments are 

sent. The young man and the young lady first take a bath and then put on 
the new garments. It is customary to invite close relatives for the function 
at which they are treated to a sumptuous dinner for three days— it mig^ t 3e 
nrolonged to ten da^’S-neither the bride nor the bridegroom is seen out of doors. 
The last day of seclusion, the bride takes an oil bath. She is then made to 
-sit in the centre of the hall where the ladies form a circle round her and sing 
appropriate hymns. Mendhi (Lawsonia incremis) a reddish substance is 
then applied to the nails of the bride'. This function over, some garlands of 
flowers, perfumes, betel leaves, betel nuts, cardamoms, cloves, Jaipatii 
(mace) and a portion of the Mendhi applied to the bride’s nails are placed m 
a trav and taken in procession to the pandal of the bridegroom, It is usua 
to have tom toms and a band in attendance. The bridegroom pes throug ^ 

precisely the same ceremony as the bride and solemnly takes his seat m e 

middle of the pandal. The Mendhi brought from the brides pandal is 
applied to his nails. Refreshments are served to the guests and a present 
consisting of betel leaves perfumes, jewels, Jaipatri (mace) cloves etc., from the 
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hridegroom is taken in procession to the bride’s place. This custom is 
similar to what is observed among Turks and Persians. 

Nupfials—lnvitiitions to relatives and friends are sent by the host for 
the nuptials. At about night-fall every one gets read_v to take part in the 
Shabgust (procession at night) that starts from the pandal of the bridegroom. 
The bridgegroom on a ricbly caparisoned white horse is conspicuous in the 
procession that starts at midnight with tom-tom and band, fireworks and 
other devices (calculated to render the noise both varied and deafening. In 
the early hour of the morning the party is ushered into the pandal with 
unprecedented pomp. Refreshments are served to all. At the appointed 
hour the Kazi Saheb steps in and takes the place of honour between the host 
and the bridegroom. Two reliable men are selected as Vakils. They are to 
be the closest relatives of the bride, for, owing to strict Purdah system, none 
other is allowed to see her. Their duty is to interview the bride as to her 
desire to marry the particular 3 -oung man. Four more gentlemen are selected 
to be witnesses, two on the bride’s part and two on the bridegroom’s. The 
Kazi Saheb asks the bridegroom if he is willing to take the j-oung lad}' as his 
wife. The question is repeated thrice and the bridegroom having answered 
in the afifirmative, the Vakils are commissioned to ask the same questions of 
the bride. The bride is usually seated behind a curtain near b}- — The \’akils 
go within the screen and the witnesses remain outside the screen to hear the 
question and the an.swer. In F>hatkal, the nuptials are blessed in the mosque 
but the bride remains at home and the \’akils bring her consent. 

The Kazi Saheb then asks the bridegroom what amount of Melier he has 
decided to settle on his wife. This Melier is usually about 39 tolas of gold 
and is paid at the time of the nuptials or after the marriage. The wife is 
entitled to her Melier on her surviving her husband or when she is divorced. 
This over, the host solemnly hands over his daughter to the bridegroom. 
The Kazi .Saheb then says prayers and the nuptials are blessed. 

It is after this ceremony that the bridegroom is taken inside the house 
and sees his bride for the first time. Though the custom is against the 
young man .seeing his fiancee before his marriage and it might go hard against 
the girl and her famil}' if it is known he has done so — yet occasionally a short 
interview does take place on the sly. Despite the terrors of custom, human 
nature will at times have its way. 

When the bridegroom comes inside, the ladies stand out of the way, but 
tiue to their nature, keep an eye on what is going on. He is conducted into 
the bride’s room and is requested to take his seat by her side. Some children 
and either the hostess or the eldeist lady in the famil}-, not at all loth to be 
so honoured, sit near the couple. A beautifully embroidered silk veil,' 


richly adorned with pearls and diamonds covers the face of the bnde. The 
lady present gently lifts the veil and the young couple are brought face to 

face for the first time. The bridegroom then presents his bride with a jeuel 
which is religiously preserved by the bride like the wedding ring of the 
Christians. A copy of the Qur’an is next placed in the hands of the young 
husband. He reads a few psalms from the holy book while the young %s ife 

silently prays by herself. A dish of sugar candy is brought and the bride- 
groom takes a piece and places it in the mouth of his bride in token of his 
union with her for life. ■ 

The moment arrives for the wife to follow her husband. He stands up 
and a tray containing betel leaves, betel nuts, cardamums, cloves, mace and 
some ornament is placed in his hands by his mother-in-law. Then comes 
the time for parting between the mother and the daiightci,. .\fter a 
few words of farewell and a plentiful shedding of tears the mother 
takes her daughter by the hand and hands her over to the bridegroom. 
She then requests him to take great care of her daughter. The bride- 
groom then actually lifts his bride in bis arms and carries her to the front 
door. The bride and the bride-maids sit in a palanquin closed on all 
sides. The bridegroom mounts his steed and at about midnight the proces- 
sion starts amidst general rejoicings, for the pandul of the bridegroom. At 
about daj’break the procession is welcomed withall oriental formalities at 
the latter pandal. The mother-in-law receives her daughter-in-law formally. 
Refreshments are served and a great deal of charity is distributed to the poor. 
A sumptuous dinner brings the day’s festivities to a close. The bride remains 
at her new home for the night. The consumation of the marriage is know n 
as Khilwat. 

In Persia a different custom prevails. This is due to the Purdah systern 
not being rigorously observed. After the nuptials are blessed by the Kazi 
Saheb, the bridegroom with his party leaves the bride’s pandal without seeing 
his bride. The bride is made to lie on her bed and two or three ladies busy 
themselves decking her with ornaments. From the crown of her head to the 
tip of her toe she is adorned with a variety of jewels. After nightfell to the 
accompaniment of sky-rockets, lights and a band or two the bnde is taken m 
procession to the bridegroom’s pandal. Men walk in front and women 
behind. A similar procession starts from the other pandal to meet the 
bride’s part}’. Half way' the two processions stop and a lady bold and 
mischievous deputed for the purpose questions the father of the bridegroom 
what presents he has decided to settle on his daughter-in-law. He has to 
give a favourable reply, else the bride is not allowed to proceed further. The 
same question is repeated twice or three times and a similar reply is given* 


When it is a few paces from the bridegroom’s panda the lady eiiqnires of the 
bridegroom’s father whether he is prepared to gratify the heart’s desire of his 
new daughter to have a good faithful servant for life. In ansAver to this 
question the bridegroom is formally dragged by his companions and his 
father takes him to the bride and says, “Salute your wife and lead her into 
your house”. Once the bride is taken inside the house, she relinquishes is 
hand and escapes in the crowd while his mother chaperons her new 
daughter. - , 

In Arabia too the Purdah system is not very rigid. The young man 
selects his own partner. He has to make his wishes known to his parents 
either personally or through a friend. If there is no objection on their part 
he marries the girl but should there be any he knows how to manage his 
affairs despite the wishes of his parents. The nuptials are blessed by the 
Kazi Salieb, a grand feast is given and the Navayat marriage in Arabia comes 
to a iinish with very little of the show and circumstances attending similar 
events iii; India. 

To proceed.— Next day the new- couple is invited to the bride’s house. 
To this function known as the Bazgust a few guests are invited. The third 
day the bride returns with her bridegroom to his house. She is given her 
Jehaz (Konkani-A/nAr/d A tx, household furniture by her parents. Four days 
later the couple have to answer a fresh invitation back, As the young wife 
starts for her parent’s house she receives a bangle (Konkani-AA7/?/vXi/0 from her 
father-in-law which she has to wear above her elbow. They return the same 
day. The next morning they are invited again. The bride stays at her 
parent’s place now continuously for fort}' days or seven da}’S at least. Every 
morning the husband returns to his house and in the evening at about 7 or .8 
a young man of a respectable family with the brother .of the bride or any 
other close relative comes to tlie house of the bridegroom to invite him to a 
dinner. If this deputation consists of more men and is accompanied by 
|;)lenty of torch lights it denotes the greater respectability of the parties. 
Dinner over, the bridegroom returns to his house. A similar invitation is 
extcnulcd to him again to pass the night with his bride. The last da}' of this 
|)eriod both the families meet at the bridegroom’s house. A. final feast 
is gi\'en in honour of the formal union of the two families. This day no 
formalities are observed. Every one is to conduct himself or herself as a 
member of one and the same family. They help one another to make the 
day’s gathering a perfect success. This gives a finishing touch to the 
marriage festivities. The bride takes her place as the housewife. Her 
mother-in-law takes her round through the house, tells her what her new 
duties are and formally installs her as one of the family. She is told what 



he, tastes, prejudices, and wants of her husband are and' is taught to conduct 
herself accordingly. This last function continues for a week or so ' and then 
the guests depart one by one leaving the young house-wife thoroughly 
conversant with the duties of her new state of life. Yet the echo of this 
wedding lingers on for a year longer. Every Friday and every Muslim 
festival day the daughter and the son-in-law are invited home and though the 
custom prescribes that the daughter and the husband should be invited home 
on all i\Iahomaden feasts even after the first anniversary of the wedding day, 
it is not observed to the letter.. 

In Bhatkal, Murdeshwar, Manki, Valki and Baindur Navayats follow 
a different custom. After the marriage cermonies are over, it is usual for the 
bride to remain at her father’s house till she is the mother of one or t\s-o 
children. In such cases the husband is invited every day to his wife’s place 
to pass his night there. Consequently the ceremonies that follow the actual 
wedding take place at the young lady’s home. 

The custom of constant invitations to and fro as mentioned above is 
found in many other communities in India. The family tie is so strong here 
that they cannot contemplate a sudden snapping of it with the coolness 
characteristic of people in Europe. This peculiar method is devised in order 
that the young lady may gradually get accustomed to see less of her old home 
and more of her new and become gradually used to her new surroundings. 

Mother . — When the wife is about to become a mother for the first 
time custom prescribes certain ceremonies to be observed. A short 
time before the fourth month of pregnancy ladies are invited to come 
to the house. That day the prospective mother is decked with 
flowers. About the seventh month, a general invitation is issued. Every 
one is expected to come in festive dress. The prospective mother is 
adorned with ornaments. A long veil of flowers is let down her head 
her neck. The husband formally presents his faithful wife with a new sari, 
jewels and any other thing he likes. The ladies who are about to be moth 
are specially invited for this occasion. These sit in a line with the prospect- 
ive mother in the centre. The lady guests then draw near and into 
folds of her sari drop seven sorts of flowers, seven kinds of fruits, 
varieties of vegetables, seven rupees or sovereigns and seven betel leaves* 
Then raising their eyes on high whisper the prayer Like unto the fold of 
your sari be the child in your womb full of months, A procession 
proceeds from her house to the house of her parents. It is usual to have 
band playing during the procession. Here the guests are given a splendid 
reception. About the ninth month women are invited for a feast. 


of the Ivazi Saheb who prays over it. The father draws near the priest and 
puts some sugar eandy into the mouth of the priest. This custom is said to 
have originated ill the 3^ear 570 Hijra. 

On the sixth day after the birth of the child the paternal grandmother 
pa}'S her official visit to her son’s child. It is usual for her to give some 
presents to her daughter-in-law and to her grandchild. 

On the sevents day the child is given a shave. The hair is weighed against 
silver and gold and the whole thing is given to the barber as a present. If 
the child is a male, two goats are killed but if a girl only one and the meat is 
distributed to the poor. The original custom was to hand over the child to 
the poor that they might ptay over the child at their leisure but this proceed- 
ing was found inconvenient and the distribution of meat instead was 
substituted. The guests are of course treated to a dinner this da}'. 

On the eleventh day the child is given a name. Small parcels of sugar- 
candy (Konkany : Alvis) are distributed among relatives and friends as a 
formal announcement of the child’s birth. 

On the fortieth day the mother takes a bath. The child’s paternal 
grandmother comes there with a cradle and baby’s dresses. The next day 
the child is dressed and with all decorum placed in the cradle. The blessings 
of God Almighty, of the Prophet Muhammad and of the saintly ancestors of 
the family arc invoked on the child that it may grow in grace and in 
wisdom. 

On the first da}' of the sixth month the child is given a preparation of 
wheat-flour and milk. The aniversary of the birth day is kept up with a feast. 
When the child is four years, four months and four days old, it is dressed in 
new clothes. People are invited, The Kazi Saheb also comes and teaches 
the child to utter publicly the word “ God”. This is preliminary to the 
child’s education which really commences in its sixth year, It is taught 
some truths taken from the Qur’an and from the Islamic Books before it is 
six years old. If the child is a girl, on her attaining the fifth year, her ears 
and nose are pierced to put rings in them. In this case the guests are 
mostly ladies. 

Before the boy attains his twelth year, he is circumcised. The event is 
kept up with a feast. The day the boy gets over his pain, he is given a bath 
and is taken to the mosque to pray, A dinner brings the function to a 
close. 

House~%varmifig ‘.—There is just one interesting custom that has to be 
chronicled — the house-warming ceremony. When a newly built house is 
ready, a day is set apart for its formal occupation. In the night at about 8 
or 9 and at an auspicious moment a procession starts to the house. The 


Ka,zi Saheb. heads the,' procession, ' lighted cocoanut ■ oil-stand (Kaii : 

in his hand. ■ .Behind him walks the^owner of, the house neatlv 
dressed with a lighted cocoaniit-oil hanging-lamp (Kan ; After him 

come men walking in ranks of three or four abreast. A few paces 
Gome ladies headed b}' the mistress of the house. She carries in her 
hand a pot of milk. Her closest relative has a round pot (Kan : 
full of chunani. Another relative carries a plate of betel leaves, betel nuts, 
Jaipatri, cloves and eardamums; a fourth lady a tray of flowers, a 
fifth lady a dish of sweets prepared at home. The procession slowly 
proceeds to the new house praying and singing. When they are all 
inside the house, the Kazi Saheb says a few prayers. The mistress 
of the house lights the fire in the kitchen. Milk is boiled and is 
allowed to run over into the fire. This is considered a good omen. This 
over, the Kazi Saheb and the men begin their prayers. They are pretty long. 
Then a dinner is served and the guests are given betel leaves to chew. They 
are next presented with flowers and perfumes. The house warming ceremony 
is in vogue in Bhatkal, Murdeshwar, Manki, Valki, Baindur, and other 
places. 

Table No^ 1. 

. I. 'Nazar-bin-Kanana . 


‘^^^•^'Nayath 2. Malik 


3. Fehar The descendants of 

I Malik are Navayaths of 

4. Galil the 2nd tribe. These 

I left Medina with the 1st 

5. Loe tribe in the year 60 

Hizrah about 642-3 
A. D. This tribe is known 
as Shaik Quraishi. 

r”" 

6. Kaab 


Adi 7. Marrah 

I .1 

Ravah 8. Kilab 

I i 

Karth 9. Kusi 


Saad 

I 

Kaab II 

I 

Amir 

1 

Khuafa 


The descendents of 
Nayath are Navayats 
of the 1st tribe. These 
left Medina in the 60th 
year of Hizrah. This 
tribe is also known as 
Banunnazar 





10. Abdimanaf 


12. x\bdul Muthalib AALauisha is the 

I ..third wife of the 

13. Abdulla Prophet Miiham- 

I mad. Abubakar 

14. Miihammail, is the first Kha- 

lifa after the Pro- 
The Prophet phet Muhammad. 


Khattab 


Omar 


Hafsa 

Hafsa is the fourth wife of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Omar is the 
2nd Khalifa after the Prophet. He 
is the founder of Law Courts and 
the Munshoor a sort of primitive 
Parliament. 

9. Kusi 


10. Abdimanaf 


Abdushans 


Abdul- U^a 


Ummiah 


Abilaus 


Khadija 


■■■ Usman 

Usman is the 3rd Khalifa after 
the Prophet. 


Khadija is the first wife of 
tlie Prophet. 


1 1 . Hashim 


U m in i P'a t i m a Amina 

Umi rnithima is the mother of Ali, Amina is the mother of the 

the son-in-law of the Prophet Prophet, 

and the 4th Khalifa after the 
Prophet . 

12. Abdul Muttalib 


Abdulla 


Ahitalib 


Muhammad the Prophet 


All is the 4th Khalifa after the Prophet 
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Table No. %■ 

The ttnveS' of Mtihammad the Prophet xvith i heir chUdretL 

(1) Khadija (Vide table No, 1—9) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

s s s d d d d 

Kassim Yayyab Tahir Zainab Ruquiah Ummikutlsoom Fatima Tuzuhra 
Sons 1, 2, 3 died when young. 

4th daughter Zainab was married to Abilaasa, a general. No issue. 

5th daughter Ruquiah was married to Usman the 3rd Khalifa. 
No issue. 

6th daughter Ummikulsoom was married to Usman after the death 
of her sister Ruquiah. She had no issue. 

7th daughter Fatima Tuzurah was married to Ali, the 4th Khalifa 
(see table No. 3.) 

(2) Unmi Saudah, daughter of Zamah of Quaraish family. She had 
no children. 

(3) Aaisha — Vide table No. 1 — 6. She had no children. 

(4) Hafsa — Vide table No. 1 — 6. She had no children. 

(5) Zainab, daughter of Khuzaima, a leader of Quraish family. He 
was a relative of the Prophet. She had no children. 

(6) Ummi Salima, daughter of Abi Ummiah of Quraish family. vShe 
had no children. 

(7) U mini Zainab, daughter of.Hajash. She was known among the 
Quraishis as the Mother of Quraishis.” She had no children. 

(8) Juvairiah, daughter of Haris of the Quraish family. She had no 
children. 

(9) Ummi Habibah, daughter of Abi Sufyan, a Quraish general. She 
had no children. 

(10) Safya, daughter of Flaiye. She had no children. 

(11) Maimoonah, daughter of Harisulilahiyah, a famous Arabian. She 
had no children. 

(12) Maryah of Kabtis Family. She was given as a present to the 
Prophet by Makooquis, the king of Alexandria. Such presents were con- 
sidered the best ones during those days. She had one son Ibrahim, who 
died young. 


s 


Table No. 3. 

14. Prophet Muhammad. 


Fatima-tuzuhra married to Ali, 

(1) (2) ^ (3) 

. J ' i . i 

'•'Imam Hassan Imam Hussain Imam Mohisin (He. 

died very young. 

'^Imanl Hassan was poisoned by 
Yazid. His descendants are 
the Sayeds. No Navayat is 
found among his descendants. 

( 2 ) 


Imam Hussain married to Shaharhami^ 
Imam-Zainul-a~bidien 


Emperors of Persia 


Imam Baquar 

Imam Jaffer Sadique 

Sayed Mahomed 

Sayed Abdulla of Vayath 

Sayed Abdul Rahiman Vayathy 


Nawsherwan 

I 
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Sayed Abdulla of Vayath was the leader of the Navayaths. He died at 
Vayath, a village near Bagdad. His son Sayed Abdulrahiman Vayathy was 
the last leader of the Navayaths. He died at Basrah in 752 Hizra or about 
1344 A. D. His descendants are Sayeds belonging to the 3rd tribe of 
the Navayaths. 


THE nomads in INDIA-III 
(A Study of Turkish Rule in India) 

By Prof. M. Ra.thnaswami, m.a. 
(Concluded from the last Number,) 


Family and Social Life. 

Since all parts of life hold together, the features of one we shall find in 
another. Public and social life are developments of private life and condi- 
tioned by it. The state is after all a growth and extension of the famih^ and 
the character of the social and political life of a country takes body and 
colour from the private life of the nation. The restlessness, incompleteness 
and crudeness of the public life of the Turks in India are to be found also in 
their homes. Their houses, as of all nomads, were resting places rather than 
homes. They were not the things of beauty and comfort that they are among 
more settled and' more civilised peoples. Ver}' few houses even of the 
mansubdars and Omrahs of the Great Mogul were built entirely of brick or 
stone, while the vast majority of the houses were very small, built of mud 
and thatched with straw. The interior of the houses even of the nobles 
corresponded in its simplicity and bareness to their external architecture. 
There were neither chairs nor tables nor separate rooms for the different 
uses of domestic life. The only furniture in the chief room was a cotton 
mattress over which a fine white cloth was spread during the hot weather 
and a silk carpet in the cold. Cushions scattered all about the floor of the 
room completed the appointments. Meals were served on a table cloth spread 
upon the floor. The same room served as living room by day and as bed room 
by night. The appointments of a mediaeval Muhammadan house were in fact 
the simple appointments of a tent, the original home of the nomad. In fact, 
the tent, the first living place of the nomad, has laid its impress even on his 
domestic life. Even in Mogul times the Omrahs and other noblemen used 
to spend a great part of the year, except the wet weather, in tents, moving 
them from place to place. The life of the Turks in India has always been 
the simple, picnic-like camp life that suits the wandering life of the nomad. 
They did not cumber themselves with the conveniences of civilisation. They 
were not used to sit on chairs but on the floor, on carpets, with pillows or 
cushions to lean on and ate not at a table but on the floor just as one w^ould 
at a picnic. And the habit of men eating from one common plate or dish, 
however disagreeable to sophisticated tastes, was natural in the midst of the 
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equality and fraternity of nomads. The secluded zenana life of Muhammadan 
women may also be interpreted as a result of life in tents. When all the 
privacy that men could obtain was the insecure and incomplete privacy of the 
tent, it was only natural and necessary that woman should be covered and 
hidden as much as possible, her face veiled, and her corner in the tent 
screened from the rest of it by curtains or purdahs. 

The influence of the tent hung over even the palaces of the Mogul 
Padshahs. The visitor to the palaces of the Great Mogul at Delhi, Agra or 
Fatehpur Sikri must be struck by the quaint simplicity of the rooms and of 
their appointments. One room like another, the private apartments of the 
same nature, if not of the same dimensions and magnificence as the public 
halls, the rooms like the courtyards but for the roofs over the former, and the 
fountains in the latter — one wonders what kind of homes these were in which 
the Mogul Padshahs lived, and what kind of privacy they could have obtained 
in them. The furniture was composed of the divan, and the pillows and 
cushions of the nomad’s tent, only more costly. Their durbar halls, with 
their flat ceilings, their pole-like pillars and their arches w'hich look like 
hangings in stone or marble, resemble nothing so much as that ceremonial 
tent the shamiana. The throne of the Padshah w-as not strictly speaking a 
throne but a settee or sofa in stone or marble, on which the Padshah squatted 
or reposed. In the Agra palace there is a huge stone bath placed plump in 
the middle of a public courtyard and open to the sky, in w'hich the Padshah 
is said to have performed his ablutions— as one might under the fl}' of a tent. 
The Gosal Khanaah was also the room of private audience. The 
bathrooms that w'e find in the palaces were probably meant only for the 
elaborate Turkish bath. The only rooms which seem to have enjoyed any 
privacy were the apartments of the women. The amount of open space in the 
shape of courtyards and quadrangles makes us wonder -whether after all the 
rooms were not mere appendages to them. As in the inner appointments 
and build of the rooms the simplicity of the tent was imitated, so in the 
arrangement of the various buildings within the palace the dispositions of a 
camp may be detected. The camp bazaars intruded into the palaces at Agra 
or Delhi. Shamianas and tents were pitched in various parts of the palace 
precincts for the accommodation of nobles and officials. The very stables at 
Fatehpur Sikri are placed in the palace itself and form its largest quadrangle. 
In outward appearance as well as in internal arrangements the palaces of the 
Moguls are tents or camps in stone. 

Not only in the external arrangement but in the internal government of 
the Mogul’s dw-elling place were the insecurity and confusion of the nomadic 
life in tents illustrated. The women indeed were kept in the strait path of 
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virtue by the surveillance of eunuchs. But the rest of the house seems to 
have got on somehow. One of the strangest features of Turkish domestic 
life was the haphazard way in which children were brought up. Parents 
seemed to conduct themselves towards their children on the hypothesis that 
it was impossible and useless for them to try to form the character of their 
children, Mahmud of Ghazni’s surprising opinion that sons are not worth 
the parent’s finger and that if on the contrar}- any son should be found who 
was worth the parent’s care he would be one of the marvels and wonders of 
the time was at least the silent conviction of many of the Turkish Sultans. 
Very few of them placed any trust in their children. The education that 
they imparted to them was mainly military and literary instruction. Even 
the best of them would not subject their son’s characters to the beneficial 
influences of discipline. Akbar resented the a.dverse reports sent by Abul 
Fazal against his son Salim and punished the honest tutor by relieving him 
of his offices and honours. 

From the houses, the influence of the tent and the camp spread to the 
towns and cities of the Turks. Delhi and Agra when Bernier visited them 
looked like camps, only their lodgings and accommodations were not a little 
superior to those found in the camps of armies. The fort at one end with 
the Sultan’s palace in it and commanding the rest of the cit^y two principal 
streets crossing each other in front of the palace, in one of which was placed 
the city bazaar, the Jama Masjid the chief mosque of the city — these were 
the principal features of either capital of the Moguls. Another important 
centre of the life of the city was that place so necessary to the wandering 
nomad, the Sarai, half hotel, half warehouse, and a meeting place for the 
merchants and traders brought by the lure of gain to the capital. But 
besides these public buildings and the houses of a few nobles, the greater 
cities of Mogul India \vere very mean places. In Agra, Delhi, Burhanpur, 
Ajmere, the houses of others than the Sultan and the wealthiest nobles were 
built of mud or clay not one as large as a cottage in the Hounslow Heath of 
Sir T. Roe’s time. 

In towns and cities the social instincts of man are given a scope which 
they do not get in the country side. But it is found that the simpler the 
society the less opportunities there are for realising them. Nomadic society 
is indeed held together by the love of an artless freedom and by an equality 
of wealth or rather of poverty ; but it is too simple to give birth to those 
institutions which give body and strength to the sociability of man. And 
how little an idea unrealised in institutions can help to preserve the unity or 
enliven the social life of a people is shown by the frail bond of union that 
held Muhammadan society and by the dull monotony of the lives led by the 
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Muhammadans in mediaeval India. The unity of Muhammadan society was 
founded on the equality preached by Islam and on the reminiscences of its 
ancient history in the plains of Central Asia. But it was brought home to 
the ^luhammadans and translated into practice onlv^ on a few, more or less 
formal occasions, at prayers in the mosque, at the feasts or banquets on the 
occasion of marriages, and at the none too frequent religious festivals of 
Islam. The unity and solidarity of the people were not instilled into them 
and did not become pait of their very lives, because they' were not presented 
to them in concrete institutions, like the guilds and mysteries of the middle 
ages. It vvas a frail thread that kept the Muhammadans in India together. 
Although the Shiite heresy did not obtain a stronghold in northern India as 
it did in the Dekhan., y^et there were dissensions among the Sunnis them- 
selves. The Afghan, the Mogul, the Deccani, the Persian, the Gujarat 
Muhcimmadans weie jealous of one another and found it difficult to coalesce 
with one another. The caste system of the Hindus laid its hands even upon 
the Nluhammcidans. When Manucci visited India he found that Pathans 
would not intermarry with Moguls. And Akbar, prompted probably by the 
instinct of sclf-presei\'ation, is said to have bequeathed to his descendants 
the policy' that Pathans should not be appointed governors, and should not 
receive more than 4,00,000 rupees a year, and should be employed only as 
soldiers. Not the least of the causes of the impermanence and vicissitudes 
of so many of the Muhammadan dynasties was the lack of a practical and real 
solidarity among the classes ■ of Muhammadan Society. The Afghan Khiijis 
overthrew the Slave dynasty of Turks. The Arab Sayids of the 15th 
century had to gi\'e way before an Afghan family the Loffis, and the Lodis, 
unsupported by other Afghans, -were overthrown by Babar and his Moguls. 
Sher Shah the greatest of the Afghan, if not the greatest of all the Moslem 
rulers of India, had to fight an uphill fight against the enmity' of the Lohani 
Afglians and the Moguls. The unity' of Muhammadan society did not go far 
enough and deep enough. It was too simple to last long. The real union of 
a society or of a polity is the union of complexities, not the union of 
shnplicity which goes down like a house of cards before the shock of 
a breath of n-ind. 

Industry and Commerce. 

It would hardly he fair to expect much industrial activity among the 
Turkish ruling race. The business of war and government absorbed the lives 
i)f most of tlicm. And for the rest the limitations of nomadic society were a 
permanent bar to their cultivation of industries. Muhammadan society had 
not that division of classes and of labour which is so necessary' for industrial 
progress. It had not even the iron-bound organisation which in a neighbouring 
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society and a surrounding civilisation made some industrial activity, 
albeit of a stereotyped nature, possible. Muhammadan society was too 
simple for industrial activity. The nomadic contempt for a settled and 
laborious life and the contempt of a military caste for manual labour 
also helped to the neglect of industry among Muhammadans. Most of 
the industries which made the manufactures of India famous in the 
markets of Mediaeval and Renaissance Europe \vere in the hands of 
the native Hindus. The muslins of Dacca, the shawls of Kashmir, the 
embroideries of Delhi and Agra were mostly made by Hindus. But 
even they had to fight against odds. The absolute despotism of the 
Delhi Sultans which gave individual property so precarious a tenure 
made industrial progress difficult if not impossible. The right to all 
property of the Delhi Padhshah, and, when his power weakened of the 
provincial satraps, strangled agriculture and emasculated industry, Artisans 
and manufacturers were conspicuous by their absence at Delhi and Agra 
in the time of the Great Mogul. The patronage of the Delhi court 
was a powerful incentive to industry but the very dependence of 
industries on the Mogul courts proved in the long run to be adisservice 
to them, because as soon as their only patron the Mogul court decayed 
they also were killed. The volume of industry depends on the continuous 
and wide-spread demand of the man}^ not on the concentrated demand 
of a few. It was not Lancashire or the East India Company so much 
as the decay and ruin of the Mogul courts that killed the Dacca muslins. 
There was however one industry in which the Muhammadans of those 
times excelled, and that was the carrying trade. But it was the non- 
Turkish Muhammadans that devoted themselves to it. The horses of 
Turkestan, the plums of Bokhara,- the melons of Badakshan and the 
grapes of Kabul were brought to the Mogul cities, mainly by Afghan 
caravans. And the sea-borne trade of India with the West as well as with 
the F'ar East was in the hands of Arab traders before the Portuguese came to 
oust them from the seas. If in the market places of mediaeval Bruges, 
Augsburg or the Hansa towms or in the marts of Venice and Constantinople 
the silks, cottons, and pepper of India w^ere to be found it was chiefly due to 
those intrepid nomads of the sea, the Arab sailors and traders of Turkish 
India. The life of the sailor and the carrier is so akin to that of the nomad 
that it is not surprising to see the Muhammadans of that period playing a 
large part in the naval and maritime activity of those times. The naval 
prowess of the Arab sailor was acknowledged in victory and in defeat by the 
pirates of the w^est coast as well by his supplanters the Portuguese. The 
patronage extended to sailors and traders by the Ahmedabad Sultans of 


Gujarat justified their title of lords of the sea. Naval administration indeed 
formed an important branch of Akbar’s government, but the naval actions of 
the Moguls were mostly river engagements. Aurungzib indeed was of 
opinion that the sea was no stage for the activity of his people. But even 
here in matters of commerce and trade we see the casualness of Turkish rule. 
While in theory a general commercial tolerance was preferred and firmans or 
permits to trade were given for the mere asking, in practice individual 
foreign traders had to bribe their way to markets and the right to buy and 
sell. The Delhi Sultans would not declare themselves either for a frankly 
downright barring and bolting against foreign traders or for a thorough going and 
practical freedom of trade which would be respected by governors as well as by 
subjects. Here again as in the rest of their administration they spent the 
days of their rule letting “ I dare not ” wait upon “ I would.” 

Art. 

No pjart of a people’s activity springs more directly from its life than its 
art. And of all the arts that which is the most intimately connected with 
life and the most profoundly modified by it is architecture. As the late 
Mr. March Phillips said “Architecture is life’s own art, that art which life 
pours itself into most freely, the art therefore which holds most life and from 
which most life can be extracted.” If that is so and unless the architecture 
of a people is only the plaything of its idle hour, it must be so, one must 
expect to find in Moslem architecture in India a true and faithful expression 
of the thoughts and ideals of the men who built it or rather who caused it to 
be built. P'or it was blind u masons and Hindu architects that built the 
mosques, the forts and the palaces of the Turkish rulers of Delhi. But 
though the hands that built were Hindu the minds that designed were 
Turkish. The strength, the finish, the success we owe to the Hindu. It is in 
tlie conception and the design that Moslem architecture was Turkish. And in 
judging this architecture we must lay stress on the idea and not on the way 
in wliich it was carried out. In its idea Moslem architecture bears the marks 
of the nomadic origin of the men who ordered it to be built. Here also the 
tent, that absolute necessary in the life of the nomad, has impressed its 
influence and gi\-en him most of his principal architectural ideas. The 
Moslem cupola seems to be a replica in stone of the peculiar Turkoman tent. 
In fact some of the domes of mosques or tombs in Turkestan bear out tin's 
resemhkince much more faithfully than the finished bulbous ones of Mogul 
architecture. The shamiana, we said, was copied in the durbar hall of the 
(lalace of the Moguls. It has also been reproduced in their mosques. As the 
visitor to the famous Jama ucasjid at Delhi stands within its capacious quadran- 
gle and turns his eyes towards the central part of the mosque, the place of prayer, 


he is struck by the resemblance of the latter to a shaiTiiana. The ilat roof, the 
domes being just put upon it and serving a decorative rather than a construc- 
tional purpose, because instead of supporting the roof they are supported In' it, 
the minarets corresponding to the corner poles, and its pillars within supporting 
the flat roof as if they were so many tent poles lead to that impression, *\nd 
turning around the mosque he may be reminded of that other necessity of nomad 
life the serai. The large square with covered arcaded sides seems to b-e a 
cop}^ of the hostel to which the nomadic traveller wends his v\'a}' with bis 
camels and goods where he plumps them down in the middle and takes his 
rest. Apart from the influence of the tent, there are other features of 
nomadic primitiveness reprc^duced in Indian mosiern architecture. Tlu: 
writings which spread themselves on the walls and arches of the Moslem 
buildings and which produce a grittish effect upon the feelings of the beholder 
resemble nothing so much as the scrawling of a child or of a vandal. The 
pierced Safacenic arches, seem to be, as Mr. March Phillips pointed out, 
matter on which the restlessness of the nomadic fancy has been allowed to 
play rather than subserving any real structural or architectural purpose. 
Those gay, iaughing arches do not pretend to ofler a resistance to the various 
thrusts and pressures which weigh upon them. Most of them instead of 
being supports to a wall or a roof are in fact supported by the latter. Instead 
of replacing lintels, these arches^ without shame stand under them. There- 
fore they could be as merry and as fantastic as the childish fancies of 
their builders could make them. It may be an impious sacrilege to 
criticise the Taj, buPone may be allowed to question its architectural merits. 
In the Taj, as in most Mogul buildings we find recesses that arc not recesses, 
pillars that do not support anything in particular, pavilions which it w'ould 
require wings to get to, arches which are not arches, or arches within arches, 
and a glorious confusion between the liindu and Moslem elements — in n 
word, decoration and ornament rather than architecture. The Taj may be 
a gem or jewel in marble, but it certainly is not great architecture. The 
impression that wc get from looking at the great buildings of either the 
Moguls or the Pathans is one of vastness, wealth of ornament, and riot 
of decoration rather than of architectural harmon}' or beauty. Thev strike 
one as being the toys of a child or of a wealthy barbarian rather than 
expressions of great ideals in architecture. 

Religion. 

The Turkish invadei:s and rulers of India w^ere in their civilisation 
nomadic, but by religion Muhammadan. And as religion exercises a great 
influence over the private and public life of people, it behoves us to examine 
and estimate the social and political influence of Islam upon its adherents w ho 


were the rulers of India. 1 he Qur’an is for all followers of Islain not only 
their sacred scriptures but their law books. And the influence of Islam upon 
the nomadic peoples who exchanged it for their natural religion, probably 
Shamanism, was decidedly beneficial The unlimited concubinage of the 
nomad was restricted by Muhammad to a legal polygamy of only four wives. 
Marriage with slaves was prohibited and only a free woman could be a legal 
wife. Thus the emancipation of slaves had a powerful motive to quicken it. 
Private succession was introduced and regulated. The despotic 
claims of the nomadic ruler over private property were checked by 
the institution of the famous Wakfs which were religious or public 
endowments free from the sequestrating hands of the civil ruler. The 
civil and criminal procedure which we find among Muhammadan peoples 
and the institution of special judicial officers like the Kazis were the temporal 
gifts of Islam to its converts. Private revenge and self help and club law, 
Islam attempted to replace by an organised judicial procedure and legal 
punishments. The political despotism of the supreme civil ruler was 
checked by certain powers of the spiritual Head, as by those of the Sheik- Ul- 
Islam in Turkey. The Qur’an familiarised its nomadic followers with 
superior legal ideas and practices, brought them into contact with other 
peoples and other civilisations, and helped to increase their material prosperity. 
It intensified, if it did not create, a feeling of equality among all its followers. 
The slave could not be treated as a mere chattel if he embraced the faith of 
his master. And many a Muhammadan slave has risen to empire in India, as 
in Eg\-pt or Turke}'. Almsgiving is one of the finest .precepts enjoined bj- 
the Qur’an and Muhammad imparted to charity all the force of law. The fifth 
part of booty taken in wars of religion was set apart for the succour of the 
poor, the orphan and the traveller. The hospitals, caravenserais and schools 
strewed all over Muhammadan India were the fine fruits of Islam. War itself 
the most pervasive feature of the nomadic State was .sanctified and purified 
by being given the conversion to Islam as its object. Militar}- conquest was 
raised to the dignity of a religious propaganda. Even in actual warfare the 
usages of nomadic peoples were softened. War to the knife was restricted 
only to idolaters. Nor was Islam or death the only alternative offered by 
the conquering Muhammadan. The enemies of Islam were allowed one of 


three things : if they embraced the religion of the victor they were at once 
admitted to all th.e privileges of a Muhammadan ; if they refused to be 
converted but agreed to be lo>-al subjects, they had to pay a tribute on which 
condition they were allowed the free use of their religion and their law ; 
if thc}- were, however, rash enough to tempt the luck of battle, the women 
and the children were made cajAives and the men taken with arms in their 
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hands were put to death. In almost every branch of life Islam has aftccted 
the nomadic peoples who were converted to it, and has exercised upon them 
nothing but a beneficial influence. But the impartial student of histor\ , as 
he surveys the political and social services of Islam to its converts cannot 
help exclaiming ; ‘So much, and yet so little.’ The changes which it 
introduced into the lives of the nomads- were changes in degree rather than 

in kind. x\nd being a religion of the Book it has stereotyped political and 

social practices which may have survived their time and generation and their 
temporal worth and utility, Islam no doubt bridled the concubinage of the 
nomad but it did not take the tremendous step from polygamy to monogamy. 
The numbing fatalism of the arid and monotonous life of the nomad has 
received all the force and sanctity of a religious dogma. The passion for war 
and the contempt for manual labour, especially agriculture, have not been 
modifled by Islam. The fact of the matter seems to be that Islam although 
much superior to the bundle of beliefs and ideas which were the portion of 
the nomad and therefore of immense benefit to him did not differ from them 
in kind but only in degree. It was different, but not fundamentally different, 
from the natural religion of the nomad. It was therefore eminently suited to 
him. The tremendous success of Islam among nomadic peoples, compared 
with the relative failure of Buddhism or Christianity, among them seems to 
point to this conclusion. The very success of Islam seems to reveal its 
limitations. , 

However that may be, the Turkish invaders and rulers of India, although 
Muhammadans to a man, seem to have been indifferent followers of Islam. 
They do not seem to have been imbued with that thorough-going belief in 
the tenets of Islam which distinguished the Arabs of history. It was perhaps 
because they had been converted not in the hey-day of Islamic expansion but 
in its middle-aged languor. But whatever the reason, the Turkish hold on 
Islam in India was slight. Practices and habits thoroughly opposed to the 
injunctions of Islam were popular among the Turkish rulers in India. The 
superstition of the surrounding Hindus took hold of them. Even the 
orthodox Aurungzib offered victims and hung written papers on the heads of 
elephants and horses for luck and invoked the aid of astrologers. Wine 
drinking was an ancestral habit which tyrannised over many a pious 
Muhammadan in Turkish India. Babar, indeed, is distinguished in history as 
a toper among kings and a king among topers. But he was only one of 
many. Mahmud of Ghazni, Sabkatgin, Allaudin, Firozshah, Jahangir were 
as great bibblers as Babar. Even Akbar, as Mr. Vincent Smith emphasizes, 
was a great drinker of wine, allowed wine to be drunk by IMuhammadans as a 
tonic or if prescribed by doctors, and even permitted a state public house to 
be established near his palace. 
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Many of the Turkish rulers were not only deficient in the practice of 
their religion l)iit seemed to be lacking in belief in the very fundamentals of 
Iskun. That svrord-like formula ^fThere is no God but Allah, and I\Iahmud 
is his ])ropliutT did not always receive read3y credence among the Sultans of 
Delhi. The deism and rationalism of Akbar have received a great deal of 
notice from historians. But as ther^i were brave men before Agamemnon so 
there were on the Delhi masnad rationalistic and unTslamic Padshahs 
l)efore Akbar. He was not the first or the only Delhi Sultan to think of 
establishing a new' creed. Allaudin anticipated him in that distinction. 
The Khilji Sultan was convinced that, if he was so inclined, he could with the 
help of four friends establish a new religion and on this subject he used to 
talk in his wine p>arties, and consult privately with his nobles, just as in later 
times Akl)ar usiid to do in the Ibadat Khana at Fatehpur Sikri. An anecdote 
related of Huma\'un shows him to have been an indifferent Muhammadan. As 
this emjjeror was once riding with his brother, they saw a dog defiling a 
Mnhaminadan toml) u})on which the brother piously observed that the man 
buried there had been a notorious heretic. Yes” replied Hiimayun ‘‘and 
the heart of a dog represents orthodoxy.” According to C. T. Catron 
Humayiin is said to have been found assisting at Hindu religious ceremonies 
and at worship of the sun. Akbar in his tolerant indiiferentism was only 
reverting to t\’pe. In his orgy of religious worship he was onlj' going back 
to the practices of his Mongol ancestors in whose palaces fetish-worshipping 
Shamanists, Ikiddlnstic Bon-;<es Muhammadan imams and Nestorian priests 
tumbled over one another in ministering to the queer religious appetites of 
those children in emotions, the Khans of Tartary. Chengiz Khan was as 
tolerant as Akbar. 

The Cult of Akbar. 

If even in his attitude to religion, Akbar must share the palm of 
pre-eminence w ith others of his own race and creed, it is time, we think, he 
was shown his place in history. This docs not mean that w'e are going to 
dtaiy his gicatness as a king or as a man. All that we contend for is that 
this greatiness should be classified and defined. As the nomadic ruler of a 
iKunadic State Akl>ar was great. He was great as Chengii^ Khan was great. 
In tiotfiing that he did, do w’c find him rise above the limitations of his race 
and civilisation. All his administrative reforms were only improvements 
to smoothen the working of maciiiuerj’ which he had inherited from his 
predecessors. In liis rnuch-beloved land reforms he only devised better 
means of collecting rents from the tenants of the State. He had neither the 
wisdean nor the courage to. spurn out the theory of the State being the owner 
of all land and set up again the old Hindu theory of private property in land. 



His settlements of newly conquered provinces were as precarious and as 
ineffective as those of others of his dynasty. His discovery that loyalty and 
discipline in the government could be effected by a system of marriages was 
as naive as it was useless. How then was Akbar great ? Can he be said to 
be in a class apart from men like Sher Shah or Firoz Shah ! He was greater 
than either of them only in the number and not in the nature of his 
successes. To compare him therefore with his great European contemporaries 
Elizabeth and Henry IV, as some historians have done, is to betray our 
ignorance of history and our inability to distinguish between civilisations. 

But to define or classify x\kbar’s fame in history is not to explain it. 
How is it that he alone among the Delhi Saltans has been given the title of 
Great, in spite of the fact that there were men before him as great as he, and 
that he was nothing unique among them ? If it is true, as we contend, that 
Akbar was not unique among the Muhammadan rulers of Hindustan, how are 
we to account for the historical tradition that has nourished through the 
centuries the flame of his reputation. Tradition, although it may exaggerate, 
seldom tells lies. If Akbar is not great why is he called the Great ? Of 
this historical mystery, of this disproportion between his achievements and 
his fame we offer an explanation which may be only a part of the explanat- 
ion. In the first place, Akbar has been very fortunate in his reporters. 
Enemy as well as friend has left us full accounts of him. While native chron- 
iclers blazoned forth his deeds in India, European travellers and missionaries 
like Du Jarrie spread the fame of his reign in Europe. Especially in an 
age bleeding from the wounds of religious wars, the news of a king in 
the East noted for his toleration of all religions and sects must have created 
an impression of his general greatness and goodness as a man and as a king 
which in the course of time swelled into a tradition. Distance tmd super- 
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the strength of this unhistorical tradition. To reduce Akbar’s , fame to its 
proper proportions is required no less in justice to his great predecessors 
than in justice to himself. For it is to be feared that if this apotheosis of 
Akbar continues the inevitable reaction will set in, and a time may come 
when his greatness will be underestimated as it is certainly overestimated at 
the present moment. It is not that we are tired of hearing Aristides called 
the just, but we should like to be sure that he is just. 

Conclusion. 

The value of any society, religion or civilisation must be measured by its 
highest products. A tree must be judged by its fruits, that is by the best of 
them. To display the wickedness of the worst and explain away the virtues 
of the best is the conduct of a “ hanging judge.” A fair critic will judge the 
value of an institution by its highest achievements. We must judge the 
political value of Turkish rule in India by the successes of the greater Sultans 
of Delhi, not by the failures of the worst. And judging that rule by the 
work of men like Allaudin, Firo^ Shah, Sher Shah, Akbar, and Aurungzib 
we must pronounce it to have been a failure. None of these men succeeded 
in bringing about what is absolutely essential to the existence of a State, a 
strong, stable government, guaranteeing the irreducible minimum rights of 
life and property. .Much has been talked of the peace and stability of .Akbar’s 
reign. But what, as a matter of fact, do we find when we turn to the 
chronicles of his time ? He wages a number of wars and expeditions. But 
to what do they lead ? He conquers Gujarat and turns to Bengal and he finds 
that Gujarat revolts as soon as he turns his back on it. He makes the Rajahs 
of Khandesh and Berar his tributaries, but “their tribute was inter- 
mittent and their fealty barely nominal”. Udai Singh, the Rana of 
Udepur, was defeated, but his son Pratap Singh for a quarter of 
a century kept Akbar at bay, and in the end after so much effort, the 
coiujuest of Rajputana had to be abandoned. He defeats Baz Bahadur 
of Malwa, and turns his attention to Jaunpur, but Baz Bahadur soon shows 
that he is very much alive and is restored to his rule, and Malwa has once 
more to be conquered. His conr|uests in the Dekhan and elsewhere had to 
be repeated all over again by his successors. It is not that we are finding 
fault with Akbar for not conciuering the whole of India, or the whole of 
Northern India. We are blaming him for not organising the administration 
of whatever he conquered in such a manner that his successors would, by 
using his legacy as a base and by following his methods and rules, go on to 
conquer and organise further afield. There was nothing in his administration 
that contained principles, newer and better than those of his predecessors 
which vypuld lay the foundations of a strong and stable goverment. His 


political genius did not rise above the satrapial form of government. If he 
had conquered only what we might call the “ home provinces ” and given 
them the benefit of a strong, insistent, centralised administration with strong 
and efficient central courts and bureaux, his title to fame would be much 
greater than even his eulogists have dreamt of. But he was satisfied with 
the vulgar, nomadic ambition of spreading himself on the map of India. 
He followed the line of least resistance, and the line of least resistance 
swallowed him and his successors. We are not comparing him, as some of his 
eulogists have, to Elizabeth or Henry IV. We would not compare him even 
to founders of polities like William the Conqueror or Stephen of Hungary. 

But surely, if his claim to the title of Great is to be made good, we have a 
right to compare him to at least statesmen of the class to which the latter 

belong and see how he bears the test. And we say Akbar cannot ^stand the 

test of even such a comparison. The wars waged by William the Conqueroi 
and his successors had a definite result which is immeasurably superior to 
that achieved by Akbar or indeed by the whole line of Delhi Sultans. Other 
ages than the Muhammadan era in Indian history have been as Bill of wars. 
In the historv of the Roman Republic the Temple of Janus was indeed rarely 
closed. BuHor these five hundred years or so of war there was something 
to show in the end — the political organisation of Italy and Ae ma.jesty of 
Roman Law. Was anything similar achieved by Turkish rule in India ? 

The reader of the chronicles of Muhammadan rule, contained in the volu- 
mes of Elliott and Dowson, soon comes to weary of the wars and e.xpeditions, 
invasions, and rebellions, that seem to form the staple of their story. It 
is only here and there, at very long intervals, as oases in the desert, that one 
comes upon some information about the government, or the law s,^ or the 
. social life of the country. Historians have complained of this. But we 
question if they have a right to do so. After all the chroniclers or the anna- 
lists of a country cannot put into their chronicles or their annals mor=; than 
they find. They cannot empty out of life more than is in it. War, as we 
saw, was the chief business of the nomadic Turks in India. And of war we 
get more than we can stomach in the native chronicles. But that is only' 
what should have been expected. If it is true that a country gets the govern- 
ment it deserves, it can, with still greater truth, be said that a country gets 

the history it deserves. _ _ ■ ■ j 

What then are we to think of Turkish rule in India ? Was it a>' episode 
of sound and fury signifying nothing? Was it only a frightful nightmare in 
the life of India ? Was it a mere interval in the history of the country ? Cer- 
tainly not. Politically, indeed the Muhammadan period marked no progress-- 
except perhaps for one great service. With regard to organisation and admj- 
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mstration^ oi the State it was a failure— indeed, in main- ways, it was a 
retrogre.ssi()n. The simidc, primitive, casual administration of the nomadic 
tribe was an instrument of government which broke in the hands of the 
Turkish rulers when applied to the rule of a highly complex and civilised 
societ}' like that of the Hindus. The Turks were strong to conquer but too 
weak to rule India. However, that would be a very unfair statement of their 
services to the country. These were of a high order and of the kind that 
India needed the most. 

When the Muhammadans began their invasions of India. Hindu society 
was in a moribund condition. ;\11 political virtue seemed to have gone out 
of the Hindus. They had given up the idea of uniting all India under one 
strong imperial rule. They were settling themselves into small societies, 
distinct and rigidly separated from each other, indifferent to, when not 
warring against each other. Caste, the prohibition of foreign travel, the 
defeat of Buddhism, had thrown Hindu society into a torpor, begotten of 
self-sufficiency, and debarred it from that quickening intercourse with other 
peoples and other countries which has been one of the chief causes of the 
progress of the progressive nations of the world. India was awakened out 
of her slumber by the invasions of the Muhammadans. That great plan of the 
greatest of Hindu kings, the unification of India under one sceptre, was 
once more presented to the country as a possible, living ideal. It may be 
doubted whether the Muhammadans consciously set before themselves' the 
ideal of uniting India under a common government. They were driven only 
b>- the lust of conquest. The subjugation of Badakashan 'and the ancestral 
homes of the .Moguls was as important to Akhar as the conquest of the 
Dckhan. But the possibilitj- of conquering the whole of India may be said to 
have come back into Indian politics with the Muhammadans. It is to the 
Muhammadans that Hindu society of the 17th century owes the recovery of 
the k.5t ideal of a united India. If under the Mahrattas, it was hoped, Hindu 
India would again lie one, it must be remembered that this splendid reaction 
was dae to the powerful and irritating impact of the Muhammadans upon 
Hindu society. The Mahrattas indeed failed to achieve their ideal, probably 
hccauf c they followed too closely the methods of conquest and of rule of 
those whom they wanted to displace. Another foreign race, another foreign 
rule wfts to achieve what the Muhammadans and the Mahrattas failed to attain. 
But tha: the ideal of an India united under a single rule was brought hack 
y'nto the -practical politics of the 17th and 18th centuries was indeed the 
ypremc phlitical:achie3««mettt of the Muhammadans. • 

\ Ariotber greaf'service that the Muhammodan conquests rendered India ' 
was' that they brought it into active intercour.se with the rest of thij world, 
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India was once more brought out of her isolation. The Arab traders by sea, 
and the passes of the Afghan frontier kept open by the Turkish invasions 
brought India into intimate commercial and intellectual relations with the 
West and the Far East. Nomads are the colporteurs of civilisation. Like 
certain birds which carry seeds to and from countries separated by long dis- 
tances and thus introduce plants into regions which did not know them 
before, so nomads have carried things and ideas from one distant country to 
another. In this way, ho\^’ever humble, they too have served the cause of 
civilisation and progress. Not onh^ the silks and spices of the Far East, not 
only the cottons and precious stuffs and stones of India, but Indian learning 
and literature were carried to the west by Arab traders and travelleis. T-he 
scientific lore of the Hindus— their algebra, their astronomy, their medicine, 
was probably thus introduced to Europe and must have served to quicken 
the scientific enquiry of the Middle Ages. The fables of the Panchatantia 
and the stories of the Arabian Nights, Lassen suggests, thus became the 
possession of Persians and afterwards of Europeans. The first traveller s 
tales of India came into Europe only after the Muhammadan invasions. The 
accounts of Arab travellers like Sulaiman. Albiruni, Ibn Ratuta led to the 
mediaeval ‘‘'discovery” of India b}- the west. Not only towards the West did 
India spread out her intellectual conquests. It was through India, by way 
of India, that Islam spread to the Far East, to the Malay penisula to Java 
and to the islands of the Archipelago. An era of new life and prosperity thus 
dawned upon those portions of the globe. India, thus, as a result of the Tin- 
kish invasions began to occupy once more her rightful position as the centre 
of intercourse, as the intermediary between the W^est and the Far East. India 
at last obtained her W eltstelhing, her place in the world. 

India not only gave, but she also received. With the coming of Islam, 
the principle of Monotheism came to have a place in the philosophic and 
religious enquiry of the country. Apart from the conversion to Islam, 
Hinduism itself felt a theistic impulse which had not been felt before. 
There had been theistic movements in Hinduism itself before Islam 
came into the country, but as Dr. Macnicol suggests “a new stringency, 
a new vigour and a more decidedly ethical outlook” has been imparted to 
Indian theism by the Mahomedan influence. To have given India a Kabir 
and a Nanak is perhaps the greatest service that Islam rendered to 
India. To have given the movement against caste, begun by Buddhism, 
but almost spent at the advent of the Muhammadans, the support of a 
militant and virile religion, is to have given India social service of the 
highest value. To have taught India that there is another way of look- 
ing at God and the world than the way of Pantheism, is the crowning 
10 
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glory of Islam in this country. 

Such are the great and real results of the Turkish rule in India. Their 
importance, and we freely acknowledge them to be of the highest importance, 
should not make us blind to its political shortcomings. These latter, it has 
been the burden of this essay, were of the gravest character. But we shall 
not blame Turkish rule for them. Turkish rule in India, to some extent 
could not help Its defects. _ Let us remember that the Turks when they came 
to India, were in all essential features, nomads and continued to be so through- 
out the period of their rule. It would be an interesting question to enquire 
why the Muhammadan invaders of India, unlike the Aryan invaders who also 
were mainly pastoral, did not settle into the habits of a settled, agricultural 
people. It may be that the Muhammadans found ready to their hands a 
numerous ^bject population who could work for them and minister to their 
luxiiries. They were not compelled to live by the sweat of their brow It 
may be the Qur'an stereotyped many of their racial habits. Whatever the 
rea.son, the Turks as a matter of fact were not able to divest themselves of 
their nomadic character. The , rulers of India were noinads-that is the true 
orientation of the “Muhammadan” period of Indian history. Looked at 
from that point of view everything in the history of that period falls into its 
place. With this key m our hands, we have a clue to the understanding of so 
many thmgs-the futility of so much war. the ease in conquest, the loose ad- 
ministration,^ the cavalier attitude of the rulers to Law and Land, the 
political curiosities ^ that abound, the peculiarity of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, the simplicity of Muhammadan social life. We would then 
not e.xpect from Turkish rule what it could not impart. To give a 
civilised society the benefits of strong government is not the work of 
nomads. Their mission is rather to fan moribund societies into life to 
galvanise them into action, to make them, so to speak, examine their cmis 
ciences, and to give them an opportunity and incentive to set their houses in 
order. And that work for Hindu society, the Muhammadan rule succeeded 
m accomplishing. It will not do for us to set up an ideal, which the 
Turkish rulers would not have understood, and fill ourselves with righteous 
indignation because they failed to reach that ideal. Procrustes if he had 
been a historian, might have acted in this manner. We must take the Turks 
as vve find them. For the way in which they did work which their hands 
could do, History may or may not offer them a tribute of [>ra,ise. But it will 

certainly not condemn them, because they did not build better than 
they knew, 


THE DATE OF KALIDASA 
. . f Specially written for the Q. J. Myth, S,) 

By Dhanapathi Banerji ,Esq., ^M. A., .B. L. 

There is much controversy regarding the time when Kalidasa lived and the 
king under whom he flourished. . Indeed, the variety, and multiplicity of 
theories put forward have led many to doubt whether it is worth spending 
much energy on t.he investigation., . The question, is, however, of great impor- 
tance, as it is a landmark in the chronology of Sanskrit literature. Allusions 
and references to Kalidasa and his writings in Sanskrit literature, — in the 
Puranas and the iklahkara-sastras, are considerable, and if we settle the date of 
Kalidasa, we can , find out ^ the . dates and bearings of many Sanskrit ..works. 
.Moreover, the fixation of the ti.me of d^.alidasa can settle that of VikraniMitya, 
under whom he flourished, and hence the subject is highly important. 
Three principal theories have been advanced by different scholars regarding 
the time when the poet flourished. 

1st. Kalidasa lived in the first century B. C., the time of the first Vikra- 
maditya who flourished in Ujjain or Avanti. The reign of this 
king is the starting point of the Samvat Era. 

2nd. Kalidasa flourished during the reign of Chandragupta IL the son 
of Samudragupta, and the most important monarch of the Gupta 
dynasty in Magadha in the beginning of the fifth century A. D. or 
a little earlier. 

3rd. Kalidasa lived about the middle of the sixth century A. D. The 
king of Ujjain who styled himself Vikramadityarconquered the 
Sakas and, in commemoration of the conquest, started the Samvat 
Era which he antedated by 600 years. Thus the Samvat Era is 
calculated from 37 B. C. though it was started in 543 A. I). 

The last theory was first propounded by one of the greatest scholars, 
Prof. Idax Muller, and could not at first be lightly shaken off ; but subse- 
quently, it was completely refuted. This Samvat era has been found to have 
been in use long before 543 A.D., and, therefore, the ingenious argument of 
antedating it by 600 years fell to the ground. The Mandasore inscriptions 
of Batsa Vatti are dated about the fifth century A.D. These refer to Vikrama 
Era as the Malava Era. The slokas of Batsa Vatti, to Y’hich I shall refer 
later on in detail, show distinct traces of having been borrowed from the 
Meghadiita and Bitusamhdra. Now, if in the fifth century A.D., we find a 


poet strongly influenced by the writings of Kalidasa, there cannot be any 
doubt that the latter lived previous to that period. 

We now come to the second theory which appears to be generally adopt- 
ed by the western scholars. Prof. Macdonell places Kalidasa barely a century 
before Batsa Vatti, the writer of the Mandasore inscriptions. It is stated 
that Kalidasa flourished in Magadha during the reign of Chandragupta IL of 
the Gupta dynasty, who styled himself Vikramaditya. By accepting this 
theory, we have to accept the following propositions : — 

(1) Kalidasa flourished at the Court of the Magadha King of the Gupta 

dynasty 373-413 A. D. 

(2) lie lived long after i. e. about 300 years after king Salivahana whose 

reign is now accepted to have commenced from 78 A. I). 

(3) That the whole of the traditions about Vikramaditya I and the later 

historical writings must be altogether discarded as being abso- 
lutely without any foundation. 

(4) Kalidasa must have lived long after x\svaghosha, the author of the 

Biiddhii-charifa, who flourished in the time of Kanishka, first 
century A. D., and also long after the Sufiga kings. 

It is clear that if the third theory is refuted by the fact of the Mandasore 
inscriptions being influenced by the writings of Kalidasa, and the second theory 
by the falsity of all or any of the aforesaid propositions, the only theory left is 
the first which is corroborated by traditions not supported by the western 
savants. 

Before dwelling on the second theory, some prelira inar}^ remarks are 
necessar}' to remove certain confusions. It is admitted on all hands that 
Kalidasa ilourished after the second century B.C. Agnimitra, the hero of one 
of his dramas, is an historical character. He was the son of Pushpa Mitra 
Fushya Mitra wlio dispossessed the Buddhistic king of the throne of Magadha. 

Tljc latest time-limit is the time of king Harsha Vardhana and his court- 
poet ] >ana,bhattu. The visit of the Chinese traveller Hi and his records have 
saved this king from the fate which overtook the patron of Kalidasa. Harsha 
\'ardhaiui lived and ilourished in the first half of the 7th century A.D., and 
Banabhatla. in the introduction to his Harsha-charita has given a synopsis of 
vSanskril literature, and described Kalidasa as a classical u'riter. P'rom this, 
it is dear that Kalidasa, cannot be earlier than the 2nd century B.C., or later 
than the btii centur\- A.I). 

As we shall see presently, the internal evidence against the second 
theory, especially against the first proposition noted above is so strong that 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ilara-prasad Sastri in an able article (/. BB, R. A. S,) 
was compelled to reject the second theory and put forward another closely 
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analogous to the third. He has tried to explain away the Manda- 
sore inscriptions and put forward the suggestion that Bharavi pre- 
ceded Kalidasa. He is inclined to put Kalidasa as late as possible by 
making him a court-bard of Yasodharmadeva Dharma Vardhana about 
the middle of the 6th century A.D. The theory does not appear to be sound 
in view of the fact that Kalidasa was already a classical poet when Bana 
Bhatta wrote his Harsha-charita and described his writings as Kdliddsasya 
s«Ms/m and therefore a long time is likely to have elapsed before Kalidasa 
could have acquired a classical reputation. The only way of disseminating 
literature in those • days was either recitation from memory or by the 
circulation and distribution of manuscript-copies executed by Pandits and 
admirers. A poet could acquire a local reputation within a short time, but 
to be recognized universally as a great poet required a much longer period. 

Let us now come to the second theoi'y and examine it particularly with 
regard to the first proposition that Kalidasa was a court-poet of the Gupta 
king of Magadha. In Kalidasa’s works, we find no direct reference either to 
himself or to his royal patron. From the time of Salivahana onwards, we 
find poets and writers referring to themselves and to their patrons, and in 
\yorks of later dates, we find references to patrons reduced to abject flatteries, 
and personal references gradually expanding into pompous self-adulations 
and genealogies of the authors. The omision in the waitings of Kalidasa of 
this particular literary feature is significant. But though there is no direct 
reference, the indirect evidence w'hich we get is very suggestive. In Ae 
Raghuvdffisa, C3.xito VI. w'e find a description of the kings assembled during 
the Svayctnivara of Indumati. No doubt, the poet is there describing kings 
as they may be supposed to have existed during •■\ja s time, but his descrip- 
tions were influenced by his times and surroundings. While describing the 

king of Avanti or Ujjain, the poet writes 

^55 aHiTsirisf^TTTiTTftni 

The vivid description of the king of Avanti in this sloka suggests that 
Kalidasa flourished at the court of the king of Avanti. The conduct of 
Indumati also is very suggestive. The story requires that the king of Avanti 
must be discarded by the heroine. But Kalidasa here goes out of the way to 
make out that Indumati was too effeminate to appreciate his manly beauty. 

Kiunudvati hhdniimativa bhdvam" (This suggestion which minimizes the 
manly powers of Aja is certainly out of place and must have been made from 
other considerations). The question is Who is this king of Avanti ? The 
sloka itself answers the question. The first two lines indicate the manly 
strength and form of the king. That is vikrama m Sanskrit. The last two 


lines indicate the king as being a statue as the Sun carved out by the Divine 
Sculptor himself ix. cxditya which is the same as iishniifejah. Putting the 
two ideas together, we get Vikramdditya as the name of the king hinted at 
in this sloka. From this, we find two facts established, viz. 

(ct) During the time of Kalidasa, poets never describe themselves, or 
write direct praises of their patrons. In the inscriptions of the 
ord or 4th century A. D., we find that writers have no such 
scruples, and, indeed, w'e find that later on, they go to the 
other end and extol their patrons unduly ; we also find poets 
describing themselves, e.g, Bhavabhilti in the Mdlati Mddkava 
and Bakpati in the Garda Baho. 

(h) The indiiect reference of Kalidasa in the sloka quoted above shows 
that the patron was the king of Avanti named Vikramaditya. 
Besides the vyanjana shown above, there is another slesha in 
the ^loka, viz., a pun on the world “ bhanumativa. ” The last 
line is capable of a double construction: — 

f gg:?fT, (f 

What is extremely significant is that tradition names bhdntimaH as the 
queen of the first Vikramaditya, the founder of the Malava Era and the king 
of Avanti. 

That a Hindu poet during the earlier period indicated above would not 
flatter his patron openly would be clear on the perusal of an otherwise 

obscure line m the Meghaduta: “ dinnaganam pathi pariharan sthidahasta- 
vakpan Buddhistic kings from the time of Asoka were in the habit of 
praising themselves and their acts by carving inscriptions on pillars. Such 
self-praise Kalidasa condemns as being vain and vulgar, and the pillars of 
Asoka and others prominent in the 1st century B. C. may well be described as 
Hthulahastdbakpan. The Buddhistic savants styled themselvet nagas, and 
when cm mission to various places, they would be aptly stj'led as dimmgaH. 

We shall ciuote other slokas from the same canto" describing the king of 
^Icigadha who wms present during Svi^yaitivcira of Indumati : 

cRr# ^T; i 

?:n%; i 

r«*fT i 

The descendants of Pushya Mitra (Sungas) were ruling during the first 
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century B. C. Their power had declined but their prestige was great as 
having started the revival of Hinduism, Kalidasa describes this revival 
and the asvamedhayajn^^^ of Pitshpa Mitra in one of his dramas {Mala- 
vikdgnimitra). This description is strikingly peculiar as being the negation 
of the character of Asoka who was the most powerful king well re- 
membered during the 1st century B. C. and admired by the Buddhists. 
During the first revival of Hinduism, the Hindus dared not attack him openly. 
It is well known that he interfered a good deal with the morality and religion 
of his subjects. His system of espionage was very thorough. Even festivities 
were interfered with by his officers with their ordained sermons. But the 
Hindu king should behave differently : he is to look to the secular comforts of 
the subjects : prajdranjanctlabahavam (cf. also the construction of Rdfd 
in the Raghuvamm^ canto IV : raja prakritirahjanat ; and also, Asoka’s,, 
Edicts). The Buddhistic king stopped yajna altogether to prevent the 
slaughter of animals. But this parantapa is described as performing yafnas 
so often as to cause material discomfort to the Divine queen. All these facts 
go to show that Kalidasa must have lived at a time when the horse-sacrifice 
of Pushya Mitra was hailed with joy and remembered as a revival : this could 
not have occurred during the later Gupta kings. The happy hit at Asoka 
also points to the same conclusion, (cf. another hit at Asoka re. the con- 
quest of Kalinga. Asoka annexes Kalinga, but dharmvijayi Raghu does not) : 

Tm !i 

This internal evidence from the Raghtivamsa goes a great way to show 
that Kaliddsa was the court-poet of the king of Avanti, and not of a king of 
Magadha ; so that the first proposition cannot be maintained. But we shall 
cite one more instance from the Raghuvamsa^ to substantiate our position. 

In the Raghuvamsa, canto IV, while describing the digvijaya of Raghu, 
we find the poet describing the direction of the conquest. It is from Ajodh}"^ 
towards Bengal. Magadha is not specifically mentioned but it must be 
crossed wffiile going to Bengal: from Bengal to Utkal and thence to Kalinga, 
and then farther south, along the sea-coast. The route takes a northerly 
course along the w'estern sea-coast till it comes to Sindh. Then it goes 
towards Persia. The intermediate kingdoms again are not mentioned as in 
the case of Magadha. Then it comes to Kamboja and the adjoining Hun 
country towards the upper Indus and then goes to the Himalayan tracts and 
through the latter, to Pragjyotisha and Kamarupa (Assam), and then back 
again to Ajodhya. This route is very suggestive. It studiously avoids the 
kingdom of Ujjain or Avanti. This is capable of only one explanation viz., 
that Kalidasa was the court-poet of the king of Avanti A description of the 
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conquest of Avanti will be certainly construed as a bad omen and would not 
be liked by his patrons and readers alike. This therefore points to the con- 
clusion that Kalidasa flourished under Vikramadit 5 'a, the king of Ujjain, not 
long after the 2nd century B. C. 

We now come to the second proposition to show that this is 
altogether untenable: The age of Gunadhj-a has been fixed, and Prof. 
Biihler has placed it in the lirst century A. D. King Saliv&hana, 
Satavahana, or Hala was his patron. Raja Sekhur Suri, the author of the 
Prabandha KosJia says : “ 470 years after the nirvana of Mahavira, 
Vikramaditva (reigned). More than one century after Satavahana was the 
king at Pratishthana”. Gunadhya, the author of the Vrihat-kathd, Batsya- 
yana, the author of the Ratisdstra, as also the author of the Kalapa Grammar 
. were among the prominent gems of his court. Satavahana also collected 
various gdthds in Prakrit written by various poets. Banabhatta speaks highly 
of gdthd and Brihatkathd : — 

fqiiTqTq f ffqiqT i 

Sfifq tqtKq II 

The Brihatkathd of Gunadhya has not as yet been found out but we 
have got two epitomes in Sanskrit, one known as the Brihatkatha-mahjuri 
and the other as the Kathdsaritsdgara. If we can trace the influence of 
Kalidasa and Vikramadit 3 ’a in the writings of Satavahana and Gunadhya, 
the second proposition altogether falls to the ground, and the first theory is 
established. This will be further confirmed if we can show a spirit of 
rivair}’ in the said writings. 

In the 5th Sataka of the GtffM (sloka 64), we find the following : — 

•■srgfqrqireaifh'ffgT ii 

Vikranuidityn is here compared with the foot of the damsel, which being 
tickled gives htkkhmn, which means in Sanskrit either laksham i.e., a lakh 
of money or laksham the lac juice used b\’ Indian women to adorn their feet 
(i. e. in Bengali). This sloka is clearl}- intended to ridicule Vikrama- 
dit\’a whom we find from tradition to have been extremely liberal. 

In the same Saiaka, we find another verj' of significant sloka : — 

srrqnqxi Sr i 

’fltiq' ffSTST qqqr STfqT II 

A distinction is here drawn betw'een the character of VikramMitj-a and 
Salivithana altogether to the latter’s advantage. The pun on the word 
ax'annayim {aparnani or apannani) shows that the writer had the word 





a-parna of the Kutndrasmnbhava .in his. mind. : The influence of Kalidasa in, 
the Gatha can be abundantly traced. I shall, however, quote two instances, 
one showing an attempt to improve and draw a variation, and another 
showing an attempt to ridicule and bring a sublime picture into contempt. 

In the Meghadida, linlidnsa \Yntes : — 

qifu 

‘ True ’ says the Gatha, ‘ but with an exception.’ (1st. SafciJm Gatha 43). 

Wpi II 

The scene in the Ahhijndnci Sakuntcild^ in which Dushmanta meets his 
son and Sakuntala, with Dushmanta falling down to her feet, and the way in 
w’hich she takes the whole thing is one of the sublimest productions in Sans- 
krit literature — a scene in which “the soul is charmed, enraptured, fed or 
to quote the language of Goethe, “ the Heaven and Earth in one sole name 
combine.” The GdtM tries to bring this into ridicule by bringing in the idea 
of the mischievous boy riding on the back of the father : 

Ww 3f| 5% i 

ii 

As regards the writings of Gunadhya, it is unfortunate that the original 
is lost. It would certainly be unsafe to rely upon epitomes made by later 
writers, who freely use the ideas and conceptions of Kalidasa, But the main 
story of Udayana and Basavadatta, which is the string by which most of the 
subsidiary stories are tied together, must have been in the Brihafkathct 
as the story occurs in the same form in both the epitomes. In the Meghadiita 
however, we find the following : — 

This show^s that the story of Udayana w'as then an oral tradition to be 
learnt from the mouth of the elders. More than a century later, this stor} 
W’as first wTitten by Gunadhya in the Wnd the Brihhatkathd 

been extant wiien Kalidasa wTote the Meghaduata, this line w’ould have been 
meaningless. It may be added that in both the epitomes, we find the name 
of Vikramasena and Vikramadit 3 ’a as the king of Avanti. 

From all these facts, it is quite clear that Kalidasa lived before and 
influenced the w'ritings of Gunad^’a and Salivahana , so that the only thcor}^ 
tenable is that he lived before the 1st century A. D. 

The next question is about the total falsity of the traditions about 
Vikramadit\'a and Kalidasa. If we omit the fantastic and extra-ordinarj 


m 

elements which are generally mixed up in all early history and traditions, w6 
get the following incidents about Vikramaditya He was the second son of 
his father who was the king of Avantl. His elder brother Bhartrihari turned 
a monk vv’hile he became a king. He was a noble and heroic king, extremely 
liberal and fond of learning. He had a passionate love of adventures 
rather unusual in Indian monarchs and liked to travel in disguise, helping the 
weak and oppressed. He married Bhanumati of Bhoja. He died a 
mysterious death in one of his adventures. He removed the capital from 
Hastinapura or Indraprastha to Avanti. He started an astronomical 
observatory at Avafiti and a new' era in connection herewith, and conquered 
and rebuilt the town of Ajodhya. He took the title of Aditya because of his 
claim to belong to the solar race of Rama and Raghu. When he died, he 
left no i.ssue. On his death, his ministers celebrated the GarbhabMsheka, as 
one of the queens was in the family way. It is even stated that a posthumous 
son was born to him named Mayaditya. He turned a Buddhist and burned 
the .sacred books of the Hindu Pandits by a stratagem [vide Kathamanjari ; 
Dvatrhnmtsimkh^^^ 


That an astronomical observatory was started and 
date the incidents from an era founded in Avanti, 
abundantly clear. The rebuilding of Ajodhya is also 
evidence. It will be beyond the scope of this thesis 
in detail and find out the historical basis, if any, 
seems to us that these traditions have been lightly discarded, 
here to sho\^• that the traditions about Vikramaditya 
internal evidence of the works of Kalidasa. 

■ Traditions, 


1. ViKramaditvM I was very fond 
of fighting and warcvaft, and was 
extravagant in his liberalities. 


2. The sudden death of Vikra- 
madiU'a compelled the ministers to 
adt^pt the strange device of garbhd<^ 
bbishelm nowhere sanctioned in the 
Sastras. It can at best be only a 
contingent abhisheka. The queen 


the Hindus began to 
a portion of Malwa, is 
corroborated by local 
to examine the traditions 
of these traditions. But it 
We shall try; 
are corroborated by dhe 

Infernal Evidence, 

Kalidasa describes the character 
of Raghu, and the type is exactly 
similar. His extreme liberality is 
very pointedly described. Vide 
canto Raglinvamsa, In canto VI 
also, we find Raghu described as, — 

The poet takes great pains to make 
out a precedent after tlie death of 
Agrivarnain the Raghnvamsa, canto 
XIX. The beautiful description of 
garbh abhisheka may be quoted here 






Traditions, 

then reigned as the guardian of the 
son to be born, cf. dvdtrimsat put- 
talihd. 

The description of Kalidasa will 
appl}* to this tradition without any 
variation. 


3. Tradition says that this Vikra- 
maditya founded an astronomical 
observatory and revived the astrono- 
mical learning. 


4. Vikramaditya rebuilt the town 
of Ajodhya. He took the title of 
Aditya, claiming to belong to the 
solar race. 


5. Vikramaditya removed the cen- 
tre of Hindu cult from Delhi to 
Avanti. This seems to have been 
done under military considerations. 
But the Hindus seem to have been 
hurt. As a recompense, Vikrama. 
ditya rebuilt Ajodhya and located 
some of the traditionary incidents. 


Internal Evidence. 

ii 

A treatise on astronomy Still ex- 
tant is ascribed to Kalidasa, The 
latter is very fond of showing his 
astronomical learning. Compare the 
verses on the birth of Raghu in the 
Eaghuvamsa, and on the birth of 
Uma in the Ktimarctsamblia^^^ 
canto VT, sloka 1. 

The epic poem of Kalidasa deals 
with the solar race. It ends abruptly 
with the garhhdbhisheka contrary to 
the canons of Alankara sastras. 
Compare Kusa rebuilding the town 
of Ajodhya in the Raghiivamsa. 

A passing reference to Kurukshe- 
tra cannot be avoided. But in no 
works of Kalidasa do we find any 
reference to the story of the Malta- 
blidrata and the Pandavas. There 
is a reference to the Hcirivanisa- 
parva — 

varheneva sphuritanichina 
nopavelasya vishnoh 
but, strange to say, no reference to 
the characters and incidents of the 
pandavas. On the other hand, the 
locations of incidents in the Bdnidya- 
na are abundant and copious in the 
Raghuvainsa and the Meghaduta* 


Tradifions. 

6. The personality of Vikrama 
ditya and his marriage with Bhanu- 
mati. 

7. The I'ebuilding of Ajodhya by 
Vikramaditya, 

8. Traditions say that Vikrama- 
ditya was fond of helping the weak 
and the oppressed in disguise. 


9. There must have been another 
abhtsheka of the posthumous son 
Mayadit\-a ; the feelings of the queen 
mother must have been very conflic- 
ting and acute : mkhamiti duh- 
khamiti vd. 


Internal Evidence. 

slokas quoted above, canto 
VI, and an indirect reference to 
Bhanumati. 

Cf. RagJiuvamsa, canto XVI : — 
Ajodhya had become a wilderness 
and was rebuilt by Kusa. 

Cf. the later characters of Kali- 
dasa : 

1. Dushmanta entering the dsrania 
in disguise ready to succour the 
oppressed. 

2. Pururava rescuing Urvasi from 
the daityas. 

3. Siva going to Parvati in disguise. 
Kalidasa describes similar feelings 

in the Vikramorvasi. The beauti- 
ful sloka may be quoted, and will 
bee.xactly applicable to the queen 
in the tradition : 


i 

It is, as if the spirit of Vikrama- 
dit 3 -a, is expostulating with the 
queen at this outburst of grief on 
such a jojTjus day. 

Indeed these cfUTohorations are considerable, and further instances need 
not be cited in this tliesis. V 

The main arguments for rejecting the traditions altogether may be 

summed up under tile following heads 

1. This is no doubt the principal 
argument used against the Vikrama- 
ditya tradition. But proper searches 
have not as yet been made in 
Ajodhja and Ujjain. The position 
taken by the Hindu revival (as 


1. No inscriptions or coins have 
been discovered corroborating the 
traditions. No poet de.scribcs his 
life and incidents. No foreign 
writer describes him. 
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Traditions, 


2. , The samvat, era was formerly 
described as Malava era without 
mentioning the name of \rikrama- 
ditya. 


3. Vikramaditya seems to be a 
title and not a name. None of 
the puranas mention the name of 
Vikramadit)'a. 


Internal Evidence, 
shown before) in the writings of 
Kalidasa clearly shows self-adula- 
tions in epigraphy to be very im- 
probable. 

If the theory of Vikramaditya as 
being the founder of the era is dis- 
carded, then this question suggests 
itself. How did the era start ? 
Some scholars are of opinion that 
it started with the conquests made 
by the Malavas. But if the era 
started in a certain year, the con- 
quest by the Malavas must have 
started thence, and it must have 
been guided by a king or chief. 
The ingenious theory of antedat- 
ing for 600 years has been nega- 
tived by reference to the Malava 
era in the earlier inscriptions. With 
a revival of Hinduism, almanacs were 
a necessity. The astronomical learn- 
ing and school at Ujjain were the 
basis of all calculations of the progress 
of time. So the era was naturally 
described as the Malava Era apart 
from the king who founded it. It 
was only when the school at Ujjain 
declined that the era was described 
as Vikramdbda, 

Unlike in Europe, proper names 
have generally an etymological mean- 
ing in India. The fact that subse- 
quent kings used the name as a title 
shows the popularity of the first king. 
In Europe also when a king became 
powerful, he adopted the title of 
Csesar. 

The Puranas are concerned 
with dynasties of kings and not 


. Internal Evidence. 

with cases of individual careers. 

However brilliant his career might 
have been Vikramaditya’s unpopula- 
rity with the orthodox Flindus is 
clear and may be explained as shown 
above. Like Napoleon, the character 
of Vikrama might have been brilliant 
but he failed to found a dynasty or 
a stable kingdom, and to earn histo- 
ricity. 

Col. Todd in his Bdjasthdna has 
collected the genealogy (from Yiidhi- 
shthira downwards up to the time of 
this Vikramaditya) of the kings viio 
ruled over Delhi. Dayananda Saras- 
vati in his Satdrtha Prakdsa has 
also collected this genealogy. No 
reason whatever has been assigned 
\s'hy these geneologies should be 
disbelieved. 

We have entered into all these details to show that the traditions have 
been dealt with rather hardly hy scholars. It is certainly beyond the scope of 
this thesis to examine all the arguments and establish the identity of Vikra- 
maditya 1. The date of Kalidasa can be determined without entering into 
this controversy. The patron of Kalidasa might not be a great king who left 
his mark in histoiy. A great poet need not necessarily have an historical 
king to back him. But the qiiotatmns bom the writings of Kalidasa show 
that there was such a king as Vikramaditj'a whose court was adorned 
Kalidasa. 

We sliall now deal with the fourth proposition. The age of Asva Ghosha 
is admitted to i)e the 1st century A. I), during the time of Kanishka. In his 
Buddbo-diarita, we hnd certain slokas parallel to those of Kalidasa. If the 
former can he sliown to have been borrow’cd from Kalidasa, there cannot be 
an}’ doubt that Kalidasa lived before the .1st century A. D. On the other 
hand, if Kalidasa, l^orrowed from Asva Ghosha, he must have flourished after 
the 1st century A. D. We shall now refer to the slokas in canto VII of the 
Raghuvamsa. 


Traditions. 


4. No genealogy of the kings of 
Delhi can be traced either in the 
Pur a lias or els where. 



“’I^H’^T^t ^T^iF^FFn^fT’^ T^TScflT'^ U H II 


^l^X\^i f T^WT-^TF^ I 

ll%^t JTFT'^T 11 ^'^s II 

In the Kumdrasainbava (canto VII), we find the follo\N'ing slokas 

4l i.l M g''3;^5T5lT'3TtTT'5TT^^ 1 

irreK^TT^^Tg ^raT^JT^RTJrtf'JT fsRfsmR II \S II 


^rTifw<si’5 N’t^rTwft:rp=T i 
tr^Tfi^%r%^Tff%^ret ^t?FrT =5fgK^tn%ST ii 
The intermediate slokas describing the inquisitive damsels crowding at 
the windows of the big buildings are^ exactly the same. Prof. S. Roy in his 
thesis on the time of Kalidasa has examined the slokas of Asva Ghosha in 
detail and found them to have been borrowed from Kalidasa. The arguments 
used are convincing, and I need not repeat them here, I shall, however, add 
a few remarks to show that Asva Ghosha has borrowed fiom Kalidasa . 

(1) We find the slokas in question repeated verbatim m two places. 
This may be due to the copyists, and the slokas have lost nothing by repeti- 
tion. The subtle and delicate humour mixed with the suggestion of pictures 
merely hinted at and not described in full are the great peculaiities of 
Kalidasa in all his works. These traits are very prominent in these slokas. 
The copyists seem to have greatly relished their beauties, which made them 
put the slokas again in another fit place. Such a thing would never have 
been done if they had been borrorved from another writer. If it be held that 
,.1 — 4. fViA clnVpc: "hp. would not have done so, had they 
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Further on, we find that Asva Ghosha elaborates the metaphors used 
Kalidasa and goes further than that poet by supplying details. In one sloka, 
he has gone too far, and has become obscene in his realistic details. 

(3) Asva Ghosha has another fling at Kalidasa in a different place. 
Siva succumbed to the influences of Mara or Madana. But Buddha could 
not be subdued, and Mara wonders at the fact. This is certainly an improve- 
ment according to Asva Ghosha. It seems that Bharavi took his revenge on 
Asva Ghosha, for in his epic, not only the tempters fail to overcome Arjuna 
but aie themselves overcome. These elaborations, in my opinion, settle the 
chronology of the poets beyond any doubt. 

(4) Buddhism and Brahmanism had long been opposing each other. 
Literature, philosophy’, and traditions were all recorded in different languages. 
The Buddhists and the Jainas selected the Pali and Prakrit as their languages. 
The revival of Hinduism starts with the revival of the old Sanskrit cult. 
About two centuries after, we find that Buddhist saints accept Sanskrit, and 
Asva Ghosha writes a kavya in Sanskrit. This shows that Sanskrit litera- 
tuie had developed a good deal, and was read and admired by the Hindus 
and Buddhists alike. A common expression of art was reached by this means. 
We cannot trace a literature capable of producing such results unless we put 
the writings of Kalidasa within the 1st century B. C. 

(3) 1 he ideas of Kalidasa have been copied by various writers. The 

Skanda Pitrdna copies whole chapters and verses word for word. The 
Padiua Piirdim borrows the story of Sakuntala which is materially different 
fiom that in the ^dahahhdrata. The Markandeya Pnwnc copies the character 
of Huivasa frcjin tlic Sciknuftild of Kalidasa and, in fact, represents the 
pofmlar conception of the present day. Some of the exijressions of Kalidasa 
^•8* tiistIuTU are household words even at the present moment. 

There is no end of the dida literature from the time of the Megliadi'ita. To 
say that Kalidasa largely borrowed words and ideas will be an absurd 
supposition. On the otlier liand, the treatise of Asva Ghosha was scarcely 
ever mentioned anyw here. Asva Ghosha was no doubt a great saint, but his 
Budda-chanhi seems scarcely to have been well-known beyond hL own 
limited circle. 

h rom these fiicts, it u'ill be clear that Asva Ghosha wrote long after 
Kalidasa. Sanskrit literature had made a good reputation and impre.ssion 
vhen A.sva Gliosha departed from the old custom of the Buddhists and wrote 
a Kavya in Sanskrit. He could not re.sist the temptation of copying the 
slokas which greatly impressed him, and tried to improve upon them in his 
own way. If .Asva Ghosha Ixjrrowed from Kalidasa, the latter must have 
lived before the 1st century A. D. 


We vShall now deal with the second portion of the fourth proposition to 
show that Kalidasa lived during or shortly after the time of the last Siingas. 
This will put Kalidasa in the 1st century B. C. Some of the points may be 
stated as follows : — ; : 

(1) . As shown above, Kalidasa was profoundly impressed by the horse- 
sacrifice of Pushya Mitra. He refers to it directly in his Malavikagnimiti a 
and indirectly in the Raglmvamsa^ All these facts show that Hinduism had 
just commenced to revive, and the horse-sacrifice was remembered gratefully 
by the Hindus. 

(2) . The last kings were steeped in sensual enjoyment and the moral 
degradations are well painted in the character of Agnivarna. 

(3) . There is one striking peculiarity in the Malainkagmind it is the 

character of Dhcirini. The belongs to a well-piesei\ed 

type of Sanskrit dramas dealing with a king who having a number of \\ives 
tries to marry another damsel after overcoming the jealousy and opposition 
of the chief queen or Devi. But in the drama, we find a variation. The 
jealousy and opposition have been ascribed to a minor queen. In the whole 
book there is nothing to show any love or jealousy on the part of Dharini. 
Some Pandits try to find a deeper motive and subtle diplomac}" in this 
character. But this is nowhere shown in the drama, which \vas 
written by an artist of a very high order. In India, queens geneiall} 
organize a theatrical party of their owm, and if any actress is 
removed, they naturally resent it. But beyond this feeling, which is 
certainly not love, we do not find any other depicted by Kalidasa. It was 
very easy for the latter to depict diplomacy or deep motive by suggestive 
utterances aside or by conduct, but it is not done. The theory of a higher 
order of love is also open to the same objection. On the other hand, 
Agnimitra and his friend Bidushaka seem to treat her with an extraordinaiy 
amount of fear and respect. This suggests the idea that Dharini w'as a real 
character, well-remembered and respected in Magadha at the time. She 
must have been respected as Rani Bhavani of the first century is respected at 
present in Bengal. Ordinar^^ love making with its usual fits of passion and 
jealousy w^ould be resented by the audience in a character respected as 
the mother of the people. 

(4) On a perusal of Abhijnan Sakuntala, it becomes clear that at the 
time of its composition, asdvarna-vivciha was not considered impropei, 
provided it was aniiloma. According to the present Smritis, Sakuntala would 
not be a kshatriya but a varnasankara. So a kshatri5?'a marrying her wuth the 
full approval of the Smritis of the time points to an earlier period. We also 
find from the the same drama that the wndow^ had no right of inheritance and 
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the crown took her property by escheat. These laws are earlier than those 
ot Maim and are even found in the Arthasasfra of Kautilya ; 

rffTffsTTfTT: fqcr^qrr? smr?:: i 

'aT?:T5rT^:^ 5cprr fta; s sriftr '■«. sr vso ir; n 
I'uithei down, we get the following in the same work : — 
Chaturvarnya-putranam brahmanaputra chaturomsan haret &c., kc., &c., &c. 

This clearly shows that asiavarna marriage was sanctioned when it was 
aimlcma and not pratUoma, and that Kalidasa lived at a time when Hindu 
law corresponded with that laid down by Kautilya, and this state of things 
could well have existed just after the commencement of the Hindu revival/, e., 
the iirst century I). C.- under Pushyamitra. 

\Vc have thus shown that none of the four profyoMtious is f enable. On 

the other hand, the\- are incorrect, and the contrarv propositions stand 

good : — 

(1) Kalidasa did not flourish under the Gupta kings of Magadha but 
under king \'"ikramiaditya of Avanti. 

(i) He lived and wrote before king Salivahana who flourished in the 
lirst century A. D. 

That the traditions of the earlier Vikramaditya cannot be so 
easih' discarded. They are corroborated by the writings of 
Kalidasa on many material points. But even if we discard the 
idea of an eailier \ ikramadit}*a, the time of Kalidasa is proved 
to be within the first century Ik C. from other internal evi« 

. .. deuces, 

(4) As\a txhosha, the author of the Biiddha-diarita, has borrowed 

from Kalidasa and tried to amplify and improve upon liis 
ideas. 

(5) Kalidasa lived at a time which tallies exactly with that of the last 

Sungas, 

These i)ropositions being established refute both the second and third 
theories. It would be quite out of place to deal with the whole of the 
itUei nai c\ idenccs from Kalidasa ks writings. To the important points notexi 
al)ove, a few others of a different character may be added : — - 

(a) Fhe metres used by Kalidasa arc fewer in number than those 
in later literature. The obscure and difficult metres occur 
frequently. 

{b} The \ amaka used is of a verj’ simple nature like yaniavatanm- 
vatancha duristhifaJh 

• ** ' 
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(c) Technicalities and artificialities of the alctnkdra sdstra are absent. 

The purely artificial prohibitions of rhetoric have not been 
observed. 

(d) In the descriptions of Agnivarna, and in other places, the arti- 

ficialities of Kcima sastra are not mentioned or alluded to. 
The allusions sought to be imported by the annotators can only 
be brought in by staining the texts. The allusion to the Bud- 
dhists is markedly absent. 

ie) The Puranic characters belong to the early stage of ideas. The 

story of Radha and Krishna is not found. 

if) There is no attempt to perform grammatical gymnastics. 

The art of creating double meanings (slesha) and apparent contradictions 
(virodMhhdsa) by means of obscure words and inflexions was altogether 
unknown at the time. 

If we come to external evidences and refer to other works, we find the 
influence of Kalidasa very much marked in the Bhattikavya, 

as also in the works of Bhartrihari, Suhandhii, Dandi and many other writers. 
The inscriptions all bear strong traces of his influence. All these facts go to 
establish the above propositions and to show that the second and third theoi ies 
cannot be maintained. 

Vv^e shall now come to McilKxttuihopddhyciyct HczvcipTdSccd Scisfti s thcoty 
which is closely analogous to the third theory. He maintains that Kalidasa 
lived in the 6th century A, D. in the court of Yasodharma Dharmavardhana 
of Ujjain, We have pointed out the difficulty in the theory of placing Kali- 
• dasa so closely on the heels of Bana Bhatta. The theory is mainly based on 
an inscription extolling the deeds of Yasodharma. Vasula, son of Kakka, 
writes the slokas in the inscription. Much of the flattering descriptions loses 
its force by the candid remark of the poet that it was made with the avowed 
objectofpleasingthemonarch:— 

1 At the vety outset we find that— 

The practice of open flattery by court-poets was in full force 
at the time. This, as shown above, must have been long after 
Kalidasa. 

2 If Yasodharma had such a poet as Kalidasa in his court, vhy did 

he select Vasula to write the inscriptions? ‘The poems are 
certainly not of a very high order. 

3 The style adopted shows a later stage of literature, though the 

influence of Kalidasa may be easily traced. 
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Cf. the following sloka in the inscription : 

iPRtPrErfer f^sr; q;?qp:Tq'; i 
^ 8fTOT3:'?T5r: f^^TCr^HTT I 

5[TT^; ^qT%; ^^a'3rr%%5; II 

This sloka bears strong traces of the Kumdrasainbhava, canto I, 
Raghuvamsa, cantos IV and V. 

but the great obstacle that this theory has to face, as stated before, is 
the Mandasore inscription written by Batsa Vatti. The learned Sastri 
tries to explain it away by saysng that, — 

(a) Batsa \ atti evidently borrows from Kalidasa while describing the 

seasons. There was a convention of describing the seasons, 
and Kalidasa took to that convention. 

(b) Ritusamhdra is not so fine a poem that Batsa Vatti would borrow 

from it. 

Answers to these propositions may be stated as follows : — 

(«) This theory is not supported by any fact and is only a supposition. 
W e shall, however, quote other slokas besides those borrow'ed 
from RitiisamMra. Batsa vatti writes as follows 

These slokas are the evident out come of the first sloka in the Uttara 

Megha : — 

3TPTlRg f?r?fT5rr: 1 

n 

There is also an idea in abhramlihagrah by comparison with Kailasa 
The admitted effort of w-riting “ prayatnena ” by a new poet professedly 
borrowing from other poets is very marked. But the description of a house 
with beautiful damsels compared to a dark cloud radiant with lightning has 
been clearly borrowed and an attempt is made to improve it. 

Was there a convention of describing hou.ses as well ? And was 
Kalidasa trained in another convention ? 

It is clear therefore Batsa Vatti borrowed from Kalidasa. 


While describing summer, Kalidasa writes : 



mi ii 

Batsa Vatti while describing winter in the inscription has this in his 
mind, and he starts by a negation of these pleasures in winter. 

In fact, M. Haraprasad Sastri is himself aware of the weakness of his 
position. But he is determined not to concede it. Says he ; If we once con- 
cede to this, we shall have to put the date of Kalidasa to at least the middle 
of the 4th century A. D.” ‘'But this’' he says “ nobody is prepared to 
accept.” This argument is very strange. What he means is that if his 
theory goes, MacdonelPs theory goes too. The logical conclusion would have 
been to accept a theory closely analogous to the 1st theory. But sentiments 
and prejudices probably stand in the way. 

{b) “ Is Ritusamhara such a fine poem ” asks the Sastri “ that poets 
of a particular locality should continue to imitate it for two cen- 
turies?” ‘ Particular locality ’ and ‘ two centuries ’ are unneces- 
sary limitations. All the Sanskrit poets up to the last stage of 
the vitality of Sanskrit literature have been profoundly impres- 
sed by the Ritusamhara and have copied and tried to improve 
upon it. Even such a sedate poet as Bhavabhuti has tried to 
improve the idea in the description of summer: the torpor of 
midday summer heat with snakes and frogs panting together 
and drowsing in the intense heat has been described by Kali- 
dasa. Bhavabhuti amplifies it “ Ajagabasvedadravah piyate. ” 
Bharavi, Subandhu, Magha, Bana Bhatta, Dandi, (and in fact 
every body) has borrowed from the Bitusamhai a. In pictures- 
queness of creative fancy and a keen artistic sense of sensuous 
beauty and sensuous indulgence, this poem stands almost un- 
rivalled in the whole of Sanskrit literature. It is only Bhatti 
Kavy a ca.nto II which has been able to approach this descrip- 
tion of Kalidasa. 

In Prof. Macdonell’s opinion, “ the Ritusamhara is a highly poetical des- 
cription of the six seasons with glowing descriptions of the beauties of nature 
in which erotic scenes are interspersed, and the poet adroitly interweaves the 
expressions of human emotions. Perhaps no other work of Kalidasa manifests 
so strikingly the poet’s deep sympathy with nature, his keen powers of obser- 
vation, and his skill in describing an Indian landscape in vivid colours.” I 
may add that a keen perception of the beautiful and the artistic has saved him 
from vulgarity and obscenity. The art in the Ritusamhara Sringara Tilaka 
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^nd Malavikagnimitra is similar, A higher development of his art occurred 
later on. Internal evidence shows that he lived in Magadha during his earlier 
days. Subsequently, he removed to Avanti and became the court-poet there 
He describes Avanti in glowing colours in the Meghadhutd Divimivahhuvah 
kantimnikhandamekam. A high conception of delicate tenderness and all that 
it sublime and noble is the marked characteristic of his later writings. But 
the original art is certainly of a very high order. 

I shall close this portion after quoting one more sloka bom Batsa Vatti : 

Cf. Ritusamhara : , 


ft‘^rT%?rT^f ’TRtffWr^CH: || 

, slavishly copies the idea of Kalidasa with an improvement 

by tile addition oi jaghana which is hardly in good taste there. 

I shall only touch upon the other arguments of the learned Sastri to sup- 
port his theory. They are not convincing and, mostly, hypothetical. 

(1) Kalidasa does not describe the Western Empire of Rome. Persia 
seems to be the limit of his geographjW- Nothing can be inferred from that. 
The Greeks or \avanas mentioned in Kalidasa were evidently the Bactrians 

are conspicuous as a border tribe till the 1st century B. C. 

(2) “ Persia was very powerful in the 6th century A.D. and the reference 
to Ursia shows that it was powerful at that time.” This argument is altoge- 
ther untenable. Nowhere have the Persians been described as powerful. All 
t lat IS stated is that they used horses in fight and they had curly beards which 
looked hkc hone.y-fi,es in their flushed faces. No power can be ascribed to 
them from these jiremi.ses. 

Kalidasa writes — 

jfrT?kr »4rwcrfj|Trr i 

could the learned .Sastri deduce that Persia Nsas adjacent to India at 
that time.^ The ver>- use of the word Sthahivartmamr shows that there must 
have been a sea route. A metaphor is u.sed, which shows that the land route 
was preferred as being slow but sure. The intermediate small principalities 
may well be ignored in a poem. As shown before, Kalidasa omits Magadha 
and describes the conquest from Ajodhj-a to Bengal. Does he mean to say 
ttiat Bengal and Ajodhya were adjacent ? 
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The explanation given by Prof. S. Roy about the prestige of sea power 
of the Persians seems to be more probable. 

Ealidasa writes If by yavani Kalidasa meant the 

Greeks, then there must have been a tribe of Greeks adjoining Persia in the 
1st centiiry B. C. and history corroborates it, as the Bactrians niust be the 
tribe meant.; 

(3) We now come to the Hun argument of the learned Sastri. What 
he means is that during the 6th century A. D., the Huns conquered a portion 
of India and settled there, and Yasodharma defeated them ; and Kalidasa 
refers to these Huns, thus showing that he lived in the 6th century A. D. 
These arguments labour under two serious defects : — 

(<j) Kalidasa does not describe them as living in India but outside it 
on the route from Persia to the upper Indus and thence to the 
Himalayan tracts. So, his conclusion is without any premise 
and without any foundation. 

{h) If, as the Pandit argues, the Huns began the destruction of the 
Roman Empire in the 1st century A. D., what prevented them 
from descending upon India at that time? They attacked when 
the Maurya kings became weak. Pushyamitra checked these 
foreign invasions and commemorated his victory by a horse- 
sacrifice. Such invasions must have followed the line of least 
resistance. Vikramaditya I. of Ujjain is credited with having 
defeated them during the weakness of Magadha during the last 
Sungas or shortly after. Again, when the Gupta kings became 
weak many centuries later, these foreign attacks were renewed, 
and it may be that Yasodharma drove them off. The name 
hunavarodha does not disprove that Kalidasa flourished in the 
1st century B. C. The location of the Huns as described by 
Kalidasa disproves the above supposition. 

(c) The next attempt is to break up the simple word iitsava sankefa 
into three Tibetan words Uchang, Botang and Kotang. I 
need not dwell upon the humour of this argument, which is 
perhaps not made in earnest. The word akshohhya again is 
the name of a Buddhist saint. But how does the common 
word fit in with the context ? 

This means that he left an untarnished reputation there. 
But how possibly can it mean a Buddhist saint ? It seems 
that there is an attempt to get at any argument. 



u.tu existence long before Asoka were fighting with each 
other.” If so, there is no wonder that the Cholas lost their 
power and independence in the 1st century B. C., and might 
again have recovered their power or lost it again. Chola kings 
came into prominence in the 2nd century A. D. This shows 
that Kalidasa liv'ed before the 2nd century A. D. 

(d) I shall now deal with the remaining arguments together. The 
description of Skanda or the War God in the AJeg/,adiUa 
cannot be the description of Skandagupta the king* as the 
Pandit tries to make out. It refers to the birth of the War 
God which, in case of a human King, would be scandalous. 
Then It is stated that Yasodharma made the Himalayas 
accessible for the first time and Kalidasa describes the 
Himalayas. Here the Paijdit goes further than the flattering 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To 


L 

THE EDITOR 

The Jourrial of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, India, 


Sir, 

I write to you as one of the editors of the Heritage of India Series, several 
volumes of which have been very favourably reviewed in your columns. 

In the April issue, I notice a review of Prof. Berriedale Keith’s Samkhya 
System, in which that volume is very warmly praised except in one particular. 
The writer says that it has only “this shortcoming, that it is based on translations 
and criticisms of Samkhya works by previous European writers, and not the water 
drawn from the original spring of Devanagari Sanskrit ”. The reviewer shows 
such an excellent spirit that I am sure he would be the last to wish to mislead- your 
readers, but he has here done the writer of the book a serious injustice. The truth 
is Dr. Berriedale Keith is one of the greatest living Orientalists, and his little book 
on the Sariikhya System is based on a thorough study of all the texts in the original 
Sanskrit. 

I am sure you, Sir, will be glad to publish this letter, in order to set the 
matter right. 

Yours very truly, 

J. N. Farquhar. 


A Reply* 

Sir, 

It remains for us now to add a few words to the above observations of 
Dr. Farquhar. We have to offer him our assurance that our criticism of any 
publication kindly sent to us, is never actuated by any feeling but that of cordial 
welcome. The utmost care is taken to ensure for authors all possible and 
reasonable words of encouragement, and to make the world recognise that for all 
works which have the purpose of throwing light on the dark ccives of Indian 
antiquity, we make it a business to extend our most solicitous consideration. We, 
and the rest of India, who entertain a deep love of Sanskrit, recognise the yeoman 
ser\'ice which Western scholars are doing in keeping up the light of Sans- 
krit learning in the universities of the West. On that account, Western savants 
may be sure that they will command the respect of individual critics, and of 
institutions here. 

The remark in our review to which Dr. Farquhar takes exception was made 
after reference to the fact that out of the some 120 references to authorities, made 
in Dr. Keith’s book, only three are original Sanskrit texts. 
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G. R* JOSYER, 
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IL 

''A fragment of comparative Mythology ’’ 

Pleiades Krithikas. 

Sir, 

The term Pleiades in the English language is probably borrowed from Greek or 
Latin and has passed through no stages of alteration or distortion either in ortho- 
graphy or meaning. Its original mythological meaning is that the Pleiades are the 
seven daughters of x^tlas and the nymph Pleione fabled to have been made a 
constellation in the heavens by Jupiter. Astronomically, this Igroup of stars is 

located in the neck of the constellation Taurus. This group of stars is what 

in Sanskrit is called the Shat- KrithikasT’/z/s Arundhati. The Indian astronomers 
assign the same position to this group i.e. Vrishabha, according to the zodiacal 
names current in Sanskrit. According to Madler, a German astronomer of some 
repute, who flourished in the nineteenth century, Alcyone, the brightest of these 
stars, a star of the 3rd magnitude, is the pivot around which the whole universe 

is revolving. But there is not sufficient evidence for this theory. Only six of the 

Pleiades are distinctly visible to the naked eye. On this the ancient western 
mythologists built up a theory, that this star Alcyone, who was originally one of the 
seven daughters of Atlas and Pleione, had concealed herself for shame for having- 
loved a mortal, byname, Sisyphus. Here steps in the mythological element and 
we have to see, whether such or a similar theory is current among the Indian 
astronomers and mythologists. 

2. This question leads me to the subject of Plindu marriages. Hindu mar- 
riages, and especially Brahmin marriages have, from time immemorial, been 
considered extraordinarily sacerdotal functions, so much so, that the omission of 
any one of the minutest details, enjoined a heavy and arduous religious sacrifice 
and a necessary penalty. The real philosophic significance of the Mantras, was as 
years rolled on, entirely forgotten. When the philosophic and religious significance 
of this institution fades away, no wonder that, a necessary consequence, the 
marriage tie becomes so loose that desertion of innocent waves becomes 
a matter of ordinary occurrence. No -wonder that the jlndian Purohit who was once 
looked up to as a great adviser, now-a-days repeats his mantras as a parrot and has 
lost his dignified position. When the bride and the bridegroom utter the Mantras 
^Tli%^5ThfT and pass through the Saptapadi Ac. (treading seven steps) they actually 
pass through the function as if they \vere stage-actors. The mythological portion of 
the function follows, when the husband and wife are shewn the single wife of the 
sage Vasistha in contradistinction to and in preference to the Shat-Krithikas, who 
are also the -wives of Vasivshta* It is a well known fact that most of the Mantras, 
that are used in Hindu ceremonial functions are quotations from the Vedas and the 
marriage ceremonial is no exception to it. The significance of the numerical shat 
i.e. six, in shat-Krithikas becomes important. The object of showing the single 
wife of Vasishta in preference to the other six becomes significant. The learned 
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commentator adds that they were omitted and were not shoAvn as they were 
unchaste. In another connection the shat-krithikas are mentioned as the nymphs, 
who were in attendance on King Karthikeya, the god of War, as nurses. What 
reputation nurses bore, and now bear seems to be time-honoured. 

3. A myth corresponding to Alcyone’s preveils in Sanskrit Leterature around 
the name of Dhruva, one of the sons of King Uttanapada who had two wives, Suruchi 
and Sumiti, the latter of whom he did not like. He had two sons by name IJttama 
and Dhruva, one by each of his wives, respectively. Dhruva, the son by his junior 
wife, wanted to ascend the lap of his father, while his consanguine brother had 
finished doing so. His step-mother and father at once rebuked him, and threw 
him off. Thereupon, the boy went sobbing to his mother, who consoled 
him with the idea that the frowns and smiles of the Goddess of Fortune 
are never constant and that the grace of God is the only salvation. Thereupon 
the boy, young as he was, at once left for the woods and began to practice 
severe austerities with the hope of getting final salvation and beatitude. God Vishnu, 
being pleased at his disciple’s fervour and devotion, appeared before him, and offered 
to give him what ever he wanted. There upon Dhruva wanted nothing but constant 
and unswerving devotion to his Almighty Saviour. But God, in return, blessed 
him saying that his own father wiU crown him as king, and after ruling for twenty- 
six thousand years on earth, he will be fixed as the Pole star, around which 
the whole universe is said to move. 

4. Scanty as my knowledge of astronomy is, I am able to state that the 
Pole-star Dhruva does not form one of the constellation Pleiades. The seventh 
star of the constellation is called Arundhati-sr^'gf^ and is also visible to the naked 
eye, though with a little straining. Ursa Major or the Great Bear which is called 
in Sanskrit the Saptarishis, also moves round the Pole-star. In addition to these 
seven stars, in the constellation Pleiades, recent telescopic observations have 
revealed to us the existence of a larger number of fainter ones, such as, sixty in 
the same cluster. Herein lies an interesting fact that a few stars apparently 
within this group do not partake of the motion characteristic of the group. But 
scientifically unless they have some motion, among themselves, they would other- 
wise ultimately fall together, by mutual attraction. 

5. A comparison of the myths discloses, that the western mythologists 
believed that one of the daughters of Atlas and Pleione had gone astray and as 
such concealed herself for shame and became invisible to the naked eye. But 
according to the German astronomer already quoted, this star is a star of the 3rd 
magnitude and is the brightest of that constellation. Whereas in eastern 
mythology, all the stars— shat-krithikas—though visible to the naked eye, are not 
shown on account of their bad character, as the„uiichaste wives of Vasishta, and 
only the star Arundhati which is of a lower brilliancy is shown. 


KarnooL 


M. B. VARADIENGAR, B.A., B.L, 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Catalogue of Copper-Plate grants in the Madras Government Museum. 

Superintendent, Government Press, Madras. 

Price Annas Fourteen — -2sh, 6d. 

This is a useful catalogue prepared by Mr. R. Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar, m. a., 
Archeological Assistant, Madras Museum. It contains a short descriptior, of 
each of the grants, over 200 in number, in the Museum. The oldest grant in 
the collection belongs to the 4th century A. D., and its language is Prakrit. The 
language of the bulk of the other grants is Sanskrit. The grants in this language- 
ranging up to the 17th century A.D. — number 101; then comes Tamil with 62 
grants; then Telugu with 33; Kannada has 17; while Malayalam and Oriya 
have each one to their credit. Almost ail the grants as usual record 
a donation— gift of land, village, perquisite or iprivilege. Most of the grants 
are dated. The Compiler has rightly adopted the dynastic system in arranging 
the grants. The summaries given are fairly full while the index, which 
is copious, gives references to villages etc. The dates of the grants have also 
been included in the summaries, as also brief references to previous notices 
of the grants and to transcripts published in learned publications. The catalogue, 
we note, includes all copper-plates received in the Museum up to August 1917. 
Its usefulness is likely to be enhanced if quinquennial supplements are regularly 
issued by the Museum Superintendent. We would also suggest to the Mysore 
Government to direct the publication of a similar catalogue of all copper- 
grants in the Bangalore Museum. Another catalogue devoted to the many 
coins in it would also be highly appreciated by scholars and others. 

: .. . ' R. ■ 

Vedantha Desika-His Life and Literary Writings by M. K. Tatacharya B.A. 

PUBLISHI-H) BY T. S. RAMASWAMI IyeNGAR, S. R. PRESS, KUPPAM. 

Price annas 10^ including all charges. 

The above is a clear and succinct summary of the life and literary writings of 
Vedantha Desika, the great philosopher, religious teacher, poet and logician who 
flourished in Southern India during the 13th century A. D. When the great 
Ramanuja, the founder of the Visishtadvaita system of philosophy passed away, 
Vaishnavism suffered a good deal for want of competent successors who could 
command the personality, the magnetism and the unifying souhforce which 
characterised its Founder — so much so, that, within a few decades, disputes arose as 
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to the very ideals of Ramanuja which ultimately divided the sect into two which 
exist even to this day, giving rise to innumerable and costly law suits. These dis- 
tinctions which are almost minor are clearly explained by the author which should 
open our eyes to their trivial nature and induce the leaders of the community to 
put an end to this regrettable disunion. 

The upheaval of Vaishnavisra during the period under notice may well be 
compared to the Reformation period of Europe with this difference that, while 
I rotestantism asserted its supremacy in the sister Continent, the reverse proved 
to be the case^ in this land of religions. We are not in possession of the exact 
views of Sri Ramanuja whether he was a Protestant as he is represented to be or 
a thorough Catholic of ceremonials and rituals as others take him to be. This much 
can, however, be safely asserted that the orthodox school of Vaishnavism in 
Southern India was in great danger in the 13th century being subject to the 
onslaughts of Advaitism which aimed at the Visishtadvaithic nature of its pliilo- 
sophy on the one hand, and to the attacks of its Protestant brethren which threa- 
tened its ceremonials on the other. It is at this juncture that the great Vedantha 
Desika was born in Tuppul, a suburb of modern Conjeevaram, and but for his birth 
orthodox Vaishavism would have died a premature death. TI is simple life, great 
thoughts, high attainments and other virtues too numerous to mention are ably 
dealt with by the author which we hope every one of our readers will study 
carefully. 


The second part of the book is more interesting than the first. Herein a clear 
idea of the writings of Vedantha Desika is given by a comparson with the writings 
of the greatest poet of India, Kalidasa, whom Desika set as his ideal. The latter 
poets must necessarily imitate however gifted they may be ; but how they have 
imitated, to the advantage or disadvantage of the original, must be our sole criterion 
in passing judgment on their literary merits. Judged by this standard we 
have no hesitation in giving Desika a high rank in the literary galaxy of Sanskrit 
poets. The comparison between Hamsasandesa and Meghasandesa may profitab- 
ly be read by all. The author has given at the end of the book a list of Desika’s 
works which exceed more than a hundred. The printing and getting up is by the 
well known Ananda Press of Madras and leaves nothing to be desired. Considering 
the merit of the work, the price of ten annas should be considered cheap. 

V.S. 


Mazdaism in the Light of Vishnuism 

By a. Govindacharya Swamin M. R. A. S., M. R. S. A. 

(G. T. A. Press, Mysore : Rs. 1-8-0). 

The book is worthy of the author and the subject. It consists of four discourses 
with abundant and instructive notes at the end of each which amply repay perusal. 
It is well known that the Persians and the Indo-Aryans are the two offshoots 
of a mighty stem which originally stood on the central plains of Asia; add if 


any proof is wanted, the striking similarities between the two bear ample testimony. 
In some quarters there is the lurking suspicion that the Indo- Aryan branch derived 
much of its cultural and traditional habits from the Persians, but the Swami is 
inclined to the opposite view. 

Of the similarities ably dealt with by the author quoting chapter and verses, 
the most important are (l) Resemblance of Ahura-Mazda of Mazdaism to the 
Asuramarda or Narayana or Krishna cf Vishnuism (2) the duality of karma in 
both named in Mazdaism as Spenta-Mainyu and Angra-Mainyu (3) the Ancient Self- 
Existent or the causeless Purana Purusha appearing in Mazdaism as the parent 
Zaravan Akarana (4) Comparison of the Trinity and of the six primary attributes of 
Para-Vasudeva, (5) Fire worship, etc. Mr. Govindacharya gives some customs 
common to both and among these may be mentioned Nadjote, Patet, Baghobhakta, 
Aramathi etc. of Mazdaism which correspond to Jathakarma or birth cermony, 
Prapathi, Bhagavad Bhakta and Sri etc. of Vishnuism. Lists of comparative names 
occurring in the ancient works of both are also given. One interesting common idea 
which we notice is the Kaka Sparsa or Crow touch mentioned in the Bodhayana 
Suthra of the Hindus. This is a belief according to which departed pithris are 
supposed to receive offerings in crow form. We may also mention the depreciation 
of burial of the dead by both. The subject is a vast one and we have no sufficient 
time to review it in detail. We strongly commend the book to our readers. 

V. S. 

A Prospectus of a New and Critical Edition of the 

Mahabharata 

(Issued By the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona.) 


It will be like adding one more hue to the rose to attempt to prove the unique 
position which the MB. holds in the economy of Indo-Aryan culture and civili- 
sation. No single work in the whole range of the world’s classics has had and is 
having the wielding of such penetrating influence as the Mahabharata on the life 
and thought of peoples. The only exception is the power of the Bible in Christian 
lands. That such a work, nay, such a rich demesne wider and more expansive 
than Plomer’s Pacific, should yet continue to sport dark areas and unexplored 
recesses, is no compliment either to Indian valour or to its love of enterprise. The 
Kumbhakonam edition of 1910 is excellent in its way, in so far as it displays a 
genuine talent for comparative scholarship. But we have always felt its collation 
of various South Indian texts, though fairly exhaustive, lacking emphasis and 
thoroughness. Winternitz’s International Edition, projected in Europe, is admittedly 
to be only a critical edition in the South Indian recensions. Besides, it is no 
disparagement to European Scholarship to state here that none but an Indian 
trained in methods of comparative criticism can do justice to a work like the MB. 
which is through and through an Indo-Aryan Epic, and means much more to the 
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IndO'Aryans than , the Iliad ever did to the -ancient Greeks, and, the Niebe- 
to the ancient vikings. 

We welcome the announcement therefore of a comprehensive Indian edition, 
collated from all the extant MSS., about 1,300 in number, as a national work par 
excellence. 

This gigantic undertaking is at present calculated, by the Board of Editors, 
to occupy in full the energies of a large number of scholars, honorary and salaried, 
for over fifteen years, and the expenses are put down at the rate of about Rs. 1,200 
a month, nearly Rs. 3 lakhs in all. 

Considering the indescribable importance of such a standard edition of the 
Mahabharata, than which there is no other single work extant to hold the mirror 
to the features for the real India of the Ihdo-Aryans, it is not too much to expect 
that the Institute’s appeal for funds and for literary aid, will meetnvith a warm res- 
ponse at no distant date. 

We are proud of the magnificent rally which the Ruling Princes of India, 
many of them descended from the heroes wdiose exploits are sung for ever in the 
greatest of the world’s epics, made round the Flag of the British Empire when 
danger threatened it and civilization. The present undertaking, rightly understood, 
is of no less national importance, and the amount involved is so trifling comparatively 
that a single Maharaja can monopolise all the glory to himself, by siAscribing to the 
Rs. 3 lakhs at once. But since we hnd the enlightened and patriotic Chief of 
Aundh has already declared his willingness to stand resposible, for meeting half of 
the expenditure, the other half should be underwritten wdthin a very short time, 

K. R. 

An essay on the doctrine of the unreality of the world 

in the Advaita 

By Father G. DandOy, S. J. 

{3 and 4, Porhigese Church Streep Calcutta), 

This 65 page pamphlet comprises “two lectures delivered before the Indian Academy, 
St, Mary’s, Kurseong. These lectures are here published because it has often been 
suggested to the writer that they might prove useful to a wider circle, especially to 
missionaries wdio have to deal with educated Hindus.” 

The following extracts from the introductory remarks are interesting as giving 
a clear idea of the points of contact and the differences between the Advaita and the 
scholastic philosophy. 

“ What a philosopher generally does is to take up a special point of view ; to 
take his stand on a truth either more evident or more vital, from which he then 
surveys the whole universe. He insists on one or a few data which he explains 
fully and satisfactorily, and then integrates the rest in function of these primary 

factors. ■ 
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“ The special point of view is generally determined by the start-point of the 

philosophy. 

“ Thus in Scholastic Philosophy, as indeed in any purely philosophical system 
the greater number of the Hindu darsanas not excepted, we begin with the data of 
sense experience, we take as our starting point the visible, audible, tangible world in 
and around us. Then, making use of our reason and of its first principles, we 
attempt to explain the world by its ultimate causes, and thus ascend to the concep- 
tion of God, whom we subsequently explain in function of the world. 

God, for our philosophy, is essentially and primarily the First Cause and the 
Prime Mover. Our reason for supposing His existence, our motive for predicating 
of Him certain attributes, is that this . existence and these attributes follow^ a 
mediate or immediate conclusions from the existence of our starting point—the 
World. 

With the Vedantins, matters stand quite differently. The starting point with 
them is the Supreme, the Absolute. They determine first what the final, the infinite, 
the ens a sc et per se is, and when they have stated His attributes, they try to 
explain the woild in function of Him — or of It — who is unlimited, independent, 
and therefore unrelated. 

This diffeience of starting point leads to important consequences. 

We Schoolmen are never tempted to deny the existence of the world of sense. 
It is the very basis of our system. To suppress it would be tantamount to cutting 
the ground under oui very feet. W e shall rather waive anything than wmive the 
world of experience, because to forego that would be to forego all. Parcels of 
reality may not fit well into our philosophical edifice ; we will cut and remodel 
them or, better still, confess our shortcomings. Waive the reality of the world 
we cannot, because that is the corner stone, and if we remove it, our whole edifice 
crumbles. 

“ Our philosophy of God may in consequence be somewhat embarrassed and 
confused : one thing is certain, that a Creator is necessary to make our world 
intelligible, and a Creator we will have, even though it may be difficult to reconcile 
creation and creation in time with the infinite changelessness of a self-complete 
and self -satisfying AbwSolute. 

“ Quite different is and must be the attitude of the Vedantin. He starts with 
the Supreme and its attributes. The Supreme— whether you call it God or 
Brahman, matters very little just now — is and is infinite. 

“ Intelligence perfectly pure, fulness of joying, unlimited, unrelated, self- 
sufficient Being, it is all in all with nothing by the side of it. That is the thesis, 

the starting point, and the rest, if explainable, must be explained in function of this 
primary truth. 

“ We say : perish the rest, but the reality of the world must stand ; the 
Vedantist says ; perish the rest, but the Supreme must remain what it is, eternal, 
self-sufficing, unconnected fulness of being. 
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Scholasticism is like Molinism, Vedantism like Banesiaiiism. , The .follower 
of Molina sticks to human free will, which is a fact of direct human experience : 
no difficulty that may arise in reconciling with this thesis the omnipotence, infinite 
knowledge and universal causality of God shall make him move an inch from his 
original position, because it is, so he thinks, the right original position: human 
free ^will for him is the datum, the fact with which the rest must be reconciled. 

Banes starts from the notion of the all-powerful, all -knowing God who wills 
and does all, and the fact of human free will has at any cost to be reconciled with 
'or adapted to that supreme self-evident proposition. 

hor Molina free will is the thesis, God’s omnipotence is the difficulty, for 
Banes the omnipotence of God was the thesis, the freedom of the 'will of man was 
the objection to be solved or explained away. iVnd thus for Vedantism, God’s 
self-sufficiency and His unrelated eternity is the thesis ; this world of ours is the 
objection whereas to the Scholastic philosophy, the existence of the world is the 
primary assertion and God’s unconnected essence is the difficulty to be solved. 

This short preface was necessary to inspire us with a little sympathy for th© 
greatest of the Indian philosophical systems. The short reference to Banesianism 
and Molinism is more than an illustration to the point : I might have insisted on 
it : greater simplicity, fearless logical development of a great truth, round 
assertions that wrill not square with facts, in both Banesianism and Vedantism ; 
more subtle thought although apparently shallow*, greater attention to all the data, 
and analysis more refined and more precise in Molinism and Scholasticism ; This 
brief reference made to our own problems wdli suffice to make us feel a little for 
those w’ho have been for centuries struggling with a difficulty from wdiich hardly 

any philosopher has entirely escaped : Non ignara mails We must treat 

\ edaiitisni as we treat Banesianism : we may not be able to refute it by a smart 
syllogism: Vedantism has stood more syllogisms, dilemmas and quibblings than 
our slow Western minds can well dream of. It has some solid ground to stand 
upon : there is hardly anything positive that it says about God that W'e may dare 
to reject. All that we may and can essay is to transcend its position and attempt 
to show that our synthesis of the created and the uncreated is both more reasonable 

and better founded in reality than its own. On ne siipprime one ce one Von 
renipiaceN 

Except the last ten pages which contain a short criticism, the rest of the pam- 
phlet is devoted to exposition, where, it must at once be said, the author is clear 
and painstaking. He holds the Vedanta essentially a theology — a philosophy 
based on revelation,” revelation as to the changeless unity of Brahman, and its 
identity with the Atman. Starting as the Advaita does from this dogma, the 
everchanging multiplicity that is the world becomes ‘ inexplicable’, justly attribut- 
able neither to the Maya of Brahman (because I\Iaya can neither be God nor 
distinct from God), nor to the Avidya of Atman (for no illusion is possible if only 
God exists). As a Philosophy, the Advaita must therefore be considered a failure. 
Instead of solving the greatest philosophical problem, that of the relation of the 
contingent to thd absolute, it has simply denied it*” 

H 
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Father Dandoy in his criticism of the Advaita system makes use of most of 
the arguments already adduced against it by Sri Ramanuja, but ultimately his prin- 
cipal reason for rejecting the Advaita is its conception of causality. 

We cannot go into his arguments as the space alloted to us would not permit ; 
but we can strongly recommend this little pamphlet to the attention of all the 
followers of the Advaita as also to all who have made a special study of the 
Scholastic Philosophy. 

We cannot close this short notice better than by quoting again the learned 
Jesuit, as this last quotation will show in what spirit this book was written. “ We 
may render to the iVdvaita this testimony that it is a well-constructed system. If 
we once admit the first principle on which it is based, we must, I think, follow it 
to its ultimate conclusions. If we admit that effects are only their cause modified, 
and that in consequence, the world, if it be, is only a modification of the Supreme, 
we must also come to the conclusion that the world is not. 

‘‘ We may indeed try to explain, — some have tried to explain it, how a multi- 
plicity can arise in the Self-Subsistent, but as soon as we realise what the Seif. 
Subsistent really is, we must realise also that it cannot be modified, that therefore 
the world which should, on the Advaita first principle, be a modification of it, is 
not and cannot be. 

And it is the glory of the 4^ivaita that, alone among the Vedanta systems, it 
has maintained, even at the cost of the reality of the world, the true notion that 
the Self-Subsistent is absolutely unchangeable, without modes or accidents.” 

N. S. 


JOURNALS REVIEWED. 

^ I The Indian Antiquary. 

!; ] _ ■ Fehmary 1919. 

We are in receipt of the Indian Antiquary of February last. As usual its interest 
for the antiquarian is considerable, and we have read this collection of Sir Richard 
Temple’s and Prof. Bliandarkar’s scholarly efforts with as great interest, frankly, 
as ever w’^e remember to have read the Antiquary of the novelist Scott. 

The volume contains a revised explanation of the terms Nlvl and Vinccta of 
Indian Epigraphs by Mr. R. G. Basak, in view of the explanations rendered by 
J Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the XLVII volume of the Antiquary. Anotlier contribution 

? of remarkable interest relates to the study of the Ancient Gtiography of India by 

Mr. S. Majurndar, dealing with the pioneers in that study, and the sources of 
I historical geography in India, classical, eariy.Christian, Arabic, and Chinese, the 

: balance of the article being reserved for the next issue. Then follows a miscellanea 

by Mr. ‘*S. V. Venkateswara” — (Iyer, w^e presume), denoting that ihe' Sat lyapiiia' 
of the Ilnd Rock Edict of Asoka refers to Conjeevararn near Madras, d'he rest 
of the volume is taken up by the serial contribution of Mr. E. H. Man, C.LE. on 
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the dictionan^ of South Andaman Language, a tract which should be ol much 

interest to intending travellers in that delightful island. The volume publishes a 
list of papers on hand pending publication, and we consider many of them to be of 
no mean interest, 

_ G. R. J. 

Indian Architecture 



We have much pleasure in acknowledging receipt of Volume IV, Part IX, of 
this fine contribution to research. At the outset we should like to state that the 
division of volumes and parts, and books in this publication are somewhat 
bewildering. To proceed, the first few pages before us deal with entablatures, 
roofing, and tower construction of Indian and Buddhistic religious structiires, 
based on the antique Sanskrit manual on the subject, — Manasara — with an 
incidental account of Buddha and his cult. Illustrations are freely strewn about, 
and we see glimpses of structures, by way of illustration, which attract pilgrims 
to Kioto, Peking, Candy, and Nepal. Then comes a consideration of Christianity, 
on account of the fact that “the development of the new Christianity, and 
of the religion of Muhammad from the older Mosaic dispensation are parallels 
in Palestine and Europe to the Buddhist cult of India.” Hence “if we study 
closely the construction of some of the Churches of Europe, their evolution from 
the same starting points would be clear by a systematic analysis.” We have in this 
sections, illustrations of Westminister Abbey, Rheims and Cologne Cathedrals, and 
the Church of Nativity of Russia. The last section gives a brief survey of the 
strength and durability of building materials, explaining how “ the different varieties 
of stresses that come into operation most commonly in structures are Tension’, 
* CompressionV ^ Shear’, and * Torsion’, and giving other structural details with 
regard to stones, and lastly bricks. 

The fourth volume is intended to close by December and then this fine attempt 
to place before Indians in written form, the architectural wealth, and residential 
possibilities of their country will come to an end. It is a good venture for the 
carrying out of which its authors deserve our thanks. It will be a valued book of 
reference on the subject, and we hope that all the big libraries in the world 
are in possession of it. 

, ■■■ y-n -r-V 


A. G. O. on Sanchi Topes. 

Read — the following paper 

Leiier— from the Hon’ble Mr. H. Sharp, C.S.I., C.I.E., Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Education. 

To— the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras. 

, Dated — Simla, the 14th August 1919. 

No— 226-A & E. 
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lam directed to forward, for the information of the Governor m Conned and 
for such action as may be considered necessary, a copy of a memorandum ' from 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India and of its enclosure 
on the subject of facilities for visitors to Sanchi. 

* No. 2384-D, dated the 3rd July 1919. 

Enclosures. 

( 1 ) 

Memorandum — from the Agent to the Governor-General in Cential India. 

Xo — the Political Secretary to the Government of India. 

Dated — the 3rd July 1919. 

iVo.--2384-D. 

I submit the enclosed copy of a letter i from the Bhopal Darbar inviting visits 

to Sanchi, for such action as may be considered desirable. 

t No. 12, dated the 18th June 1919. 

( 2 ) 

Dettey — from Lieut. -Col. ISJawabzada Hamidulla Khan, Chief Secretary 
to Her Highness the Begam of Bhopal. 

To— the Political Agent in Bhopal. 

Dated — the 18th June 1919. 

No.— 12. 

The Darbar, as you are aware, has in recent years given special attention to 
the important work of restoration and improvement which has just been completed 
at the Sanchi Topes under the personal care and supervision of Sir John Marshall. 
Sir John’s work, w'hich has received all possible assistance from the I3arbar, has 
been productive of excellent results, and a visit to the site is a real pleasure in the 
present circumstances. All the debris has been cleared, lawns laid out, trees 
planted and the site improved in every possible way. The Topes which are a 
priceless relic of the olden times are well worth a visit and will amply repay rdsits 
of travellers and students interested in archasological remains. The Darbar rvould 
be immensely pleased if college students who take Ancient Indian history as their 
course for M. A. and other examinations should find it possible to pay occasional 
visits to Sanchi. The Government of India have recently afforded considerable 
facilities in respect of visits to the famous Buddhist remains at Sarnath and Gaya, 
and the Bhopal Darbar would also like it to be known far and rvide that rdsilors 
would be most welcome at Sanchi and all possible facilities would be afforded. 
It would, in the Darbar’s opinion, be a good thing if information to that effect 
could be conveyed to the Indian Universities and to the British Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents in China, Japan, Siam and other countries which claim large 
Buddhist populations, as it might have the effect of encouraging visits to the 
Tojies in the preservation and well-being of which the Darbar is so keenly interested. 
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§ BOOKS ON INDIAN HISTORY, yYTHOLOCY. 
0 RELIGION Etc., 


OOOCjJ 


History of Aryan Rule in India from, the earliest times to the 
death of Akbar, by E. B. Havall, Illustrated, 15 s. Rs. 9 — 6—0, 
Harrap, 

g Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, by Annanda K. Coomara* 

o SWAMY, 21 s- net, Rs. 13 — 2—0, Harrap, 


o 

o 

o 


Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by Sister Nivedata and 
Annanda Coomaraswamy, 12 s. 6 net Rs. 7—13 — 0, Harrap. 

Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes, by W. D. Monroe, illustrated 
in Colour, 6 s. net Rs. 3 —12 — 0, Harrap, 

HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, 

EDITED BY MORRIS JASTROW, 


The Religions of India, by E. W. Hopkins, 11/6n, Rs. 7— 3 — 0, 
Ginn 


U The Religion of the Hebrews, by J.P. Peters, 15/n, Rs. 9 — 6^ — 0, 

o Ginn, 

Introduction to the History of Religions, by C. H. Toy, 15/n, 
Rs. 9 — 6 — 0, Ginn, 


U ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

□ Sanskrit Reader, by C. R. LanmAn, Text, Notes and Vocabulary, 

3 10/6 n, Rs. 6 — 9—0, Ginn, 

Sanskrit Primer, by E. D, Perry, 8/6 n, Rs, 5 — 6—0, Ginn, 

The Rigveda, by A. Kaegi, (Arrowsmith) 8/6 n, 5 — 5 — 0, Ginn, 

□ N. B. — The Indian prices given above are at OUR CURRENT 

o EXCHA NGE RA TES, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Reduction in Exchange Rates of Book Prices. 

J Owing to the rapid and material rise in the exchange value of the rupee, 

□ we beg to announce that our rate of exchange will, tentatively from 1st 

n September 1919, subject to further fluctuation of the money market, be 

10 As. per shilling of publishd sterling prices of : — 

i. 9 Our Agency Publications ; those of Messrs. Harrap, Heath and Ginn & Co, 

ii. Books in print directly imported from abroad and those purchased from Indian 

blouses of foreign Publishers who have reduced their exchange rate accordingly 
O as we have done. 

O iM ,B Books in stock for which we have paid at varying rates of exchange will be sold 
] * ’ only at prices which the rates of exchange prevailing from to time admit of. 

Time is opportune to buy hooks and build libraries, 

P. T. I. BOOK DEPOT. 

Bangalore City, Mysore and Madras, 
g Agents for the Publishers. 
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THE VILLAGE DEITIES IN VELLORE TALUK, 
NORTH ARGOT DISTRICT 

Sent by F. J. Richards Esq., m.a., i.c.s. 


[The following notes were prepared for P. S. P. Rice Esq., I.C.S., when 
he was Collector of North Arcot in 1907 by the then Tahsildar of Vellore, Mr. 
V. N. Narasinga Rao. They had been mislaid for some years and forgotten. When 
’their rediscovery was brought to Mr. Rice’s notice, he kindly accorded permission 
for their publication. — F. J. Richards.] 

The village deities which are worshipped in Vellore Taluk may broadly 
be divided into three classes:— 

(1) Those which are worshipped in one village only. 

(2) Those which are worshipped in a group of villages, the annual 

celebrations of the festivities of the deity being conducted 
in the central village of the group. 

(3) Those which are worshipped on special occasions such as an 

outbreak of epidemic disease, etc. 

For the sake of convenience these three sets of deities will be named 
“ minor.” “ major ” and “ temporary ” deities respectively. 
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In the first place, it is somewhat curious to notice that the deities bf all 
the three classes are goddesses, and there seems to be no exception to this 
rule. This is probably accounted for by the fact that in the primeval stages 
of society, a relic of which is the worship of the deities of to-day, the mother 
was considered to be far superior to the father in point of kinship. 

Almost ever}’- village which is over sixty or seventy years old can $oast 


of a village deity 


or 


' gramadevata,” such as Anaikolathal, Etti-anim 


Chelliamman, Puvadai-amman Ponni-amman, etc., etc. Villages which have 
sprung up into existence in recent years have mostly no such deities presiding 
over them. 

Amongst the major deities there are only two worshipped in this Taluk 
namely, Chamimdi-amman at Periyanguppam, and Gangamman at Sathuva- 
chai'i. 

The temporary deities of this Taluk are Cholera Mari-amman, Smallpox 
Mari-amman and of late even Plague Mari-amman. Worship to these is 
resorted to whenever an epidemic breaks out in the village. 

I. Minor Deities. 

The celebration of the ceremonies connected with the minor village deities 
hinges upon first the personality of the person known as Servaikar (one who 
collects) and secondly the material prosperity of the village during the year. 
These celebrations are made once in a year when the people are generally free 
from want. In times of scarcity or famine, the celebrations are postponed for 
two or even three years. The major deities, however, are not affected by the 
fall in prices. Their festivals are gone through with scrupulous punctuality 
every year. 

To the ordinary Hindu woman Fridays and Tuesdays are the important 
days in a week. It is somewhat curious to observe that the annual celebra- 
tions of a great many of the village deities commence either on a Friday or a 
Tuesday. 

The ceremonies connected with the minor deities are as follows : — A few 
days before the festival day, which has to be fixed by the leading Gaimdan of 
the village with the sanction of the village head, the Servaikar looks up the 
old subscription list of the village, and rewrites it for the current year. It 
will be a copy of the previous year’s list with slight changes in the 
amount according to the prosperity of the ryot. He makes the collec- 
tions from house to house, and keeps the amount so collected for 
the expenses of the festival. He is responsible to the general body for the 
proper use of the money collected, though very rarely is his integrity ques- 
tioned. The Servaikar and some of his friends and relations go to the tem- 
ple of the goddess accompanied by music. At the premises of the temple all 
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the people sit down, and the goddess is then anointed. There are two kinds 
of images in use in the temples. One of them is called the Pidari' and the 
other Mdri-mmnan. The image of the Piddri is the image of a woman in 
sitting posture and that oi Mdri-amman consists of the head onl}% The god- 
dess is cle^^ned first with water, then with oil, then with milk, then with 
curd, then with a solution called Pancha-ayndH^^^^ finalh' again with 

water. The body of the idol is then dried and a new cloth is passed round 
the image. It is then garlanded and the i)ujdri worships it with fio\\'ers. 
The flowers are thrown over the idol one by one and the pujari utters a inantram 
for each flower. Throughout this period, the pujari or his assistant (generally his 
son) is Inlaying upon the udiikkai, a drum which re.sembles a tambourine. 
Generally also cymbals are sounded as the Ahhishekam or the anointment 
proceeds. After this part of the ceremony is over, the pujari invokes the 
deity to the accompaniment of a chorus of singers who are either his relations 
or who share the income with him. The invocation takes place either near 
the temple or at some prescribed spot in the direction from which the deity is 
popularly believed to have arrived at the village. In the latter case after the 
abhishekam is over the persons present move in a body to the prescribed spot 
and then commence the invocation. This invocation, which to the per- 
sons present is a period of some anxiety, lasts from ten to thirty minutes, 
when all on a sudden one of those present gets inspired. The meaning of the 
invocation is a call to the deity to come and help them in their celebrations. 
The inspired attentivel}' watches the goddess during the earh' stages of the 
worship. Later on, with closed eyes, he listens to the song of the pujari and his 
chorus. He goes into a counterfeit slumber, first shutting one e3^e, then the 
other, then nodding, then swaying so much on one side that the bystanders 
have to save him from falling. At last he collapses into the arms of one or 
more of his neighbours. He is watched ver}’ intentl)^ by all those present. 
The attention of the votaries is transferred from the goddess to the inspired 
man. All those seated around him move away from him and a space is 
cleared to enable him to move freely. Camphor is then burnt before him and 
the inspired man is moved either to speak or be silent or laugh or weep. The 
speaking and laughing are welcomed by the votaries with delight. They then 
ask him to grant them permission for celebrating the festival. Generally the 
permission is granted when he is either speaking or laughing. But if he 
should weep or be silent, that is taken as an indication of the wrath of the 
deity, and fresh songs are sung in louder tones to appease the deity. 
After a fairly long interval, when all become anxious about their own 
safety, and when the songs have been well-nigh exhausted, the inspired man 
is again approached with burning camphor. This time he is generally more 
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sympathetic. Very often he gives his unconditional assent for the celebration 
of the festival. But occasionally after according sanction to celebrate the 
festival, the inspired man lifts up his hand and points at some one whose 
conduct towards the community might not have been acceptable to them in 
the previous year. With some reluctance, the man pointed out seeks the for- 
giveness of the inspired man and is assured of it on his promising to sacrihce 
a sheep or a fowl. After permission to celebrate the festival is granted, the 
people present proceed with the celebrations. Wrist threads coloured with 
saffron with flow'ers tied on them are then put on by the pujari, 
the village washerman and a few other village menial servants, and, 
in some villages, the image of the deity is treated in the same 
\\'ay. Amongst those who wear the yellow coloured thread, the 
Gaiindan or the headman of the village who governs the Sudras in 
their religious and social life, the Servaikar, the village potter, the village 
washerman and the village barber, who in villages is called the kudipillai to 
signify that he is the son of the community, figure prominently. At times 
one of these officiates as the “ husband ” of the deity, by the common consent 
of the others. In the town of Vellore, this right to officiate as the husband ” 
of the deity is vested in the Toti family of Vela-padi village, and the several 
members of the family enjoy the right in turns. During the period interven- 
ing between the day on which the yellow thread is donned and the day on 
wffiich it is removed, the so-called ‘‘ husband ” of the deity is not permitted to 
return to his house nor attend to the avocations of daily life. He is fed 
sumptuously by the several members of the community and is bound to sleep 
in the temple of the deity and maintain celibacy. A new cloth steeped 
in yellow water is worn by the so-called “ husband ” of the deity and by the 
other persons who wear the yellow thread on their wrists. The 
difference between the so-called ‘‘ husband ” and the others is that the former 
enjoys all the advantages of a new bridegroom during the period of the festi- 
val. A pot is then taken up and a conically shaped Karagam is prepared. 
The Karagam consists of three parts, the lowest part is the pot, the middle 
part consists of bamboo sticks tied together and placed above the pot, and the 
topmost part is a ripe lime fruit. 'The Karagam is then wrapped as it were 
•in a garland of flowers of various colours and green leaves. A yellow thread 
is also passed round the neck of the pot. This process of wearing the thread 
is known in Tamil as Kdppu-kattuthaL From the hour this Kapjyu-katfiifhal 
takes place, up to the last da}' of the festival the village is said to be kept under 
quarantine. No one can leave the village during the period, and if he is forced 
to leave the village under pressing circumstances, he is bound to return to the 
village before the last day of the festival. Omission to do so is said to be 



attended with evil consequences to the defaulting villager. If by chance he 
accidentally falls ill, that mishap is attributed to the wrath of the deity. After 
the Kappu-katf uthal takes place, the people return to their ow’ii houses leaving 
the so-called husband and one or two others in the temple. The cerenionies 
connected with the first day are now- over. 

Between tlie initiation day and the day on w'hich the festival is celebrated 
on a grand scale, there is an interval of three to fifteen days. During the 
intervening period nothing unusual takes place. The Toil publishes by beat 
of tom-tom in the village that the Kappii-katfuflujl has taken place, that it 
will be over by a certain day and that no one should leave the village during 
that period. This is done immediately after the people return from the temple 
of the goddess and the proclamation is repeated every day both morning and 
evening. This is known as ursiittritthal. 

During the period of quarantine some of the members of the Panisavan 
caste render assistance to the so-called T husband ” of the deity and the villa- 
gers in general. They collect the meals from other houses and distribute 
them amongst themselves. The original word would appear to have been 
Panisaibavan {u<omflG/^tuu<sijm) i. e., one who renders service. 

The festival proper lasts for three days, the first and second of which are 
real gala da\'S to the villagers. The first day is the Ponged day or the day of 
sacrifices. The sacrifices consist of either sheep, fowl or boiled rice or cocoa- 
nuts. The ceremony of sacrifice is called the iiranipOiigaL On this day, early 
in the morning all the people contribute their quota of rice, and rice is boiled 
on a large scale and offered to the goddess. Prior to the offering of the boiled 
rice the deity is bathed as was done on the day when it was 

invoked. After the ahhishekamy the pujari \vorships it with flowers repeating 
Tamil mantmms. Except at the Avandkshiamman Kovil near Karuchnagar, 
the mantrams are uttered in Tamil in the temples of village deities and in- 
variably they are inaudible to the audience. This portion of the ceremony is 
called the archanai. After the archanai is over, the boiled rice is offered to 
the deity and along with it sheep and fowls are killed occasionally. The 
number of sheep sacrifleed does not generally exceed two, whereas the number 
of fowls is fairly large in big villages. Camphor and other incense is burnt, 
and drums of all kinds, pipes and tambour are played to increase the 
grandeur of the occasion or inspire respect and awe in the miinds of the 
spectators. The animals are sacrificed by the village Toti or Talaydri with 
instruments sueciallv sharpened for the rxirpose. The head is removed from 
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Sheep and fowl are sacrificed only by those who have made a vow to sacrifice 
them on account of some threatened mishap in their houses. The individual 
offerings of rice are not, however, dependent on such vows. All the Sudra 
residents are bound to offer them and take them away for their own use. The 
boiled rice offered after the archanai and the heads of the sheep and fowl exe- 
cuted are the perquisites of the pujdri who gets a lion’s share of them, and 
the village menials. Throughout the day the Pongal will be going on and will 
cease onty at sunset. 

The next day is the car festival day. A well formed bronze image of the 
idol is placed in a car immediately after the usual Ahhlshekam ceremony, and 
the car is dragged through the several streets of a village by all the villagers. 
The pujdri and the others who wore the kdppu on the first day will continue 
to appear in yello\v garments and take active part in the car procession. The 
car will generally be preceded by drums and trumpets. In front of the car 
one of the villagers who has special pretensions to religious fervour carries the 
karagani on his head and entertains the people by vigorous movements to and 
fro without allowing the haragam to fall. His dress on such occasions 
consists of loose drawers which are prevented from slipping by a tape 
passing round his waist. Generally now-a-days a sash is used to 
keep it in position. The abdomen of this dancer is left open to public 
view. A piece of square cloth about a yard in diameter protects his 
back. The right hand holds a long sword and the left hand either a lime or 
green leaves in a piece of cloth. By pretending to let slip the karagam and 
by maintaining it in its original place on his head he entertains the villagers. 
Beyond sipping lime juice he is not allowed to eat or drink anything. As the 
procession consisting of drums, the karagam dancer and the goddess in the 
car passes through a village, sacrifices are offered to the goddess at all points 
where two streets cross. The sacrifices in this Taluk are fowls on this occasion 
owing to the absence of large villages where the people can afford to sacrifice 
sheep. As the goddess passes through the main streets of a village, at all the 
houses cocoanuts are broken and incense is burnt. The pujdri is also given 
some pecuniary remuneration, but he cannot be sure of it 
in all villages. He is, however, entitled to retain for his own use the 
smaller half of the cocoanut presented to him for being offered to the deity. 
He generally manages to shelve it into a big basket kept by his side for the 
purpose. The car will go only through the main streets of a village, and will 
return to its original place of starting without stopping anywhere. It is con- 
sidered a bad omen amongst the Hindus if the gods and goddesses have to 
remain in the streets even for a night in their car. Hence the place of starting 
must be reached before sunset under any circumstances. The ceremonies for 
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the day will be over when after reaching the- place of starting, a- fowl or sheep 
is, sacrificed' and the jrzl/ari and others return' homeward.- In villages where; 
a so-called 'Miiisband ” has been appointed, that person is bound to sleep in 
the temple or near its precincts, for this night also. During the night a 
dramatic performance at the expense of the leading ryots of the village is given. 

The performance lasts generally from 10 p.m., till dawn, and the drama 
enacted now-a-days is a compromise between the rude country dance and the 
present day dramas. ' 

The ceremonies for the next day are briefly done and there is no entliii- 
siasm about them. The older people withdraw* from the field and leave the task 
of finishing the celebrations to the younger generation. It generally happens 
that in some villages the car cannot be made to go through lanes and alleys. 

The people living in these lanes and alleys also contribute to the expenses of 
the celebrationsland are entitled to have the goddess brought just opposite to 
their own houses. In such cases the bronze image of the goddess is taken on 
what is called chapparam, which at times can be placed on wdieels, and if 
necessary carried by men on their shoulders. The chapparam is then taken 
to the streets w’hich cannot be reached by the car. The karagam dancer is 
general!}’ absent from the proceedings of this day, but he and his company 
join the celebrations when the goddess returns to the temple. 

The last act of a village festival is reached w^hen the goddess returns to the 
temple and w^hen all the villagers muster together again. Amongst Brahmans || 

the last day of a marriage is called the Nagavalli and on that occasion all the 
near relations of the bride and bridegroom and a few* of their friends join toge- 
ther in pouring yellow^ coloured w'ater on the bridal pair and on the other mem- 
bers of the marriage party. Though this custom does not find favour with the 
more educated section of the Brahman community now*-a-days,yet the institution 
has not been given up by them. The last day of the festival of the village deity 
is a day on w^hich the Sudras engaged in the celebrations of the festival, bathe in 
yellow^ coloured w^ater called '' Vasanfham'\ They afterw’ards go together to 
an adjoining pond, bathe themselves, and at times also the image of the idol, 
in clear w^ater and meet together again at the temple. It is now that the 
village menials are rewarded w ith cloths. The yellow’ thread with saffron 
which they w^ore at the commencement of the festival is then removed, and the 
goddess is restored to her original place to enjoy undisturbed peace for an- 
other year. The karagam is in some villages throwm into the w’^ater, but 
generally the bamboo sticks are removed and the vessel used for drawing 
water in the temple. This is always the case w’hen a copper vessel is used in 
place of a mud vessel for preparing a karagam. 

The distribution of cloths takes place in some villages immediately 
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the commencement of the festival and in certain others on the last day after 
the yellow thread is removed. The persons entitled to the receipt of the 
cloths are the barber, Toti, washerman and the pfijarL The villa^^ers return 
home in [procession with flowers in their hair, preceded b\’ music. 

II. Major Deities. 

As already stated, there are only two major deities in the Taluk and the 
festivals in honour of them differ considerably. 

Gan^amma jatm * — This is the goddess worshipped in Sathuvachari and 
the villages around Vellore Town within a radius of some four miles. The festi- 
val commences thus : On a prescribed date the pujari accompanied by the 
leading ryots of the village with drums and trumpets goes to the temple at 
about 8 a,m. The image of the goddess is anointed first with oil, then with 
sandal paste, then with saffron water and finally with pinnakkii, etc. The 
pujari bathes again. Throughout the day he has to be fasting and must of 
course abstain from any kind of intoxicating drink. After this, the pujari 
marches a distance of ten yards towards the north, i. e., the direction of Tiru- 
pati, and addresses the goddess of Tirupati from Sathuvachari in aloud voice, 
while music is played. The invocation to” the deity continues for at 
least half an hour. The pujarVs party joins in the invocation. To 
suit the action to the song, the right hands of all the persons in the chorus 
are raised and lowered in token of calling Gangamma from Tirupati. One 
or other of the party present becomes inspired. The prayer is made to 
him that they should be allowed to celebrate the Ganga-jatra festival as 
usual without hindrance. The inspired man gives his consent for the celebra- 
tion of the festival, v'hich is obtained as in the case of the minor deities with 
burning camphor. The inspiration is the same as in the case of the minor 
deities. Soon after the grant of permission to celebrate the festival, a yellow 
thread is put on b}^ the barber, and another thread is passed round a haragam 
prepared for the occasion. The pujari also puts on a >iellow thread. All the 
parties then return home j)receded by music. Permission having been grant- 
ed it is the duty of the village menials to announce the grant of permission 
by beat of tom-tom in the village, both morning and evening. This is done 
regularly for a period of eight days. Both sides of the street are then deco- 
rated with '^toranajusj' or cords hung with leaves, and the village is placed 
under quarantine as in the case of minor deities. If any one who was 
present in the village on the commencement day has necessarily to go (uit he 
must return on the last day lest harm befall him. The idol in the temple is 
worshipped by the pujari, and every day the ahishekam or the anointment is 
repeated. On the eighth day from the day on which permission was first gran- 
ted the rf has to repeat the Kappii-kattiithal {'^n uLf for himself. 
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. This is.knowc .as the pujari’s mm^iikappM has to' wear a diipli- . 

cate of the. yellow thread on that day. 

The. festival' proper, begins .on the eighth . day. after that on which per-, 
mission to celebra.t.e the festival is granted. If is on that day that the car 
procession, takes .place.. 'Prior to the procession, a grotesque image. of the 
deity is prepared by the village potter on a raised platform near the temple. 
The trunk only of the image is set up on the platform, on^ Tuesday. Its head 
is placed on a car and paraded through the streets. The procession begins 
at 11 A.M., and moves through the main streets of the village, circumambulat- 
ing the village once. At about 5 A.M., on the next morning the head is taken 
from the car and placed on the trunk already set up on the |)la.tfonn, and the 
moment of the transfer of the head is looked upon as a \'ery auspicious one. 
vSimultaneously with the placing of the head, a sheep is sacriliced In" deca|)i- 
tation, and the Pongal begins from that hour. 

The Talayari of Sathuvachari village helps the votaries in the sacrifice. 
Only sheep and fowls are sacrificed. The heads of the victims which must 
be severed by a single blow are all taken away b}'the Talayari who distributes 
them amongst the other Talayaris, the washerman, the Toil and other menial 
servants of the village. The number of sheep sacrificed is about thirty and the 
number of fowls is nearly a thousand. It is not necessary that all the fowls 
should be killed ; persons who have in the course of the preceding year taken 
a vow to offer the sacrifice and who are reluctant to shed blood are permitted 
by custom to offer their fowls to the goddess by waving them before the idol 
in a circle from left to right, and then to throw them upon the pandal erected 
before the temple. The pujari and other members of the temple committee 
appropriate the fowls thus oifered and sell them by public auction the next 
morning. The proceeds of the sale go towards the expenses of the festival. 

In addition to sheep and fowls, cocoanuts are also offered. According to 
legend, the sage Visvamitra attempted to create another world containing in it 
all that this world contains. While his new world was in process of manu- 
facture, Indra and other deities requested him to refrain. He acceded to 
their wishes, but the things already begun by him were allowed to remain 
side by side with the creations of God. In place of man he is said to have 
created the cocoanut, the upper portion of the shell of which resembles the 
head of a man, with two holes in it, to represent man’s eyes and a longer hole 
to represent the human nose, the fibre answering to the hair of a man’s head. 
The breaking of cocoanut is considered to be a substitute for the sacrifice of 
a man and is largely resorted to by all the votaries. 

Whenever the abovementioned sacrifices are offered, some small sums of 
money (generally an anna) and betel leaves and nuts are also offered, The 
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piljari retains the money, betel leaves and nuts and returns the rest to the 
votaries. 

All these sacrifices are made on the day after the car festival day. The 
first sacrifice is at about 5 a.m. and the sacrifices continue till about 6 P.M. of 
the same day. It is called the Po/jga/ day and is a regular gala day. Many 
persons take a vow to beg and offer their sacrifices by what they earn through 
begging. The beggars who take upon themselves that office temporarily are 
an insolent lot. The songs sung by them are extremely obscene. A peculiar 
kind of stilt dance is also performed that day by some of the votaries with 
several lime fruits hanging attached to their person by threads passed through 
their flesh. The dancing on stilts lasts from 8 a.m. to 6 P. M. 

At 6 P.M. on the Pongal day, the head of the goddess is shifted from the 
clay trunk to its original place, and on this occasion also a sheep is sacrificed. 

The next day an image of Parasuraman is taken in procession through 
the village and a number of the villagers go to an adjoining tank and bathe. 
These ablutions are termed V'ffsrr/jt/rum i. e., yellow water. 

Gn the day after the Pongal, the pujari has his own kappu. Two days 
prior to it various pulses are soaked in water and sown on small mud vessels 
with openings on both sides filled with soft cla}’ obtained from ant hills. 
When these pulses have sprouted, the pujari takes them along with the 
goddess when he goes to the tank to perform his vasanthain and throws them 
into the water before he takes his bath. The image is then returned to the 
temple and remains there for another year. 

The bath concludes the festival. Tihe kdppu or the yellow string is then 
removed and the village is then freed from taboo. 

Chamundi-araman Festival in Periyankuppam. 

Periyankuppam is a fairly fertile village three miles south of Ambur. The 
goddess is one of the family deities of the Mysore Rajas. Just as Gangamma 
is the wife of Venkatachalapathi of Tirupati, so Chamundi-amman is consi- 
dered to be the wife of Siva. 

The votaries to this deity come from - Tiruppattur Taluk and the villages 
around Ambfir and the Malayalis of the Javadi and Elagiri Hills and Nak- 
kanamalai also take part in them. The people of Vinnamangalam and 
Periyankuppam are responsible for managing the celebrations. At about 10 
P. M., on an appointed date in the month of Mdsi (February and March) about 
five hundred people go to a tope near Periyankuppam accompanied by music. 
A big clean sheet of coarse cotton (duppatti) is spread on the ground and a 
basket oi pori (parched grain) is poured on it. Plantains, cocoanuts, saffron, 
kunkumam, betel leaves and nuts, etc., are placed on the bed sheet. The red 
powder (kunkumam) is sprinkled lightly over the pori and the invocation begins. 


The invocation lasts for about half an hour during which music of all 
kinds is at full blast and fireworks are let off. At about midnight one of the 
compa.n\ suddenly becomes inspired and after circumambulating the temple 
stops in front of it. The regular ritual of the temple now begins with anoint- 
ing, burning of camphor, &c. Permission to celebrate the festival is accorded, 
and the people return home b_v 3 .-v.M., after distributing the pori, cocoanuts, 
&c. .Some years ago, it is said, a horse grazing in the vicinity got terrified by 
the noise of the drums, Ac., and after galloping round the temple thrice stopped 
in front of the entrance. The villagers attributed the horse’s action to the 
inspiration of the goddess. 

After anointing and before the people return, the kappii is tied 

round the wrist of the pujari and the village is kept under taboo. The 

kappu remains on the pujana wrist for eight days. For six days 

the usual worship to the deity is attended to, and on the seventh day the 

pongal begins. On the sixth day all those who had taken a vow to offer some- 
thing to the gmddess present their offerings to the deity. These offerings con- 
sist of small images of horses, &c., and small umbrellas in silver or the model 
of a post in silver. 

On the seventh day the votaries offer their sacrifices which consist of 
sheep and fowls. Along with the cocoanuts a large number of wood apple 
fruits are broken and distributed amongst the crowd. This ceremonial use of 
wmod apple is most unusual. The number of animals sacrificed is smaller than 
that of Sathuvachari. The sacrifices continue till 3 P. M., when the haragam 
decorated with flowers is carried on a man’s head and the procession goes 
through the streets of Periyankuppam. By 6 P. M. the procession is finished 
and all the people go to the terhple and the Kankanavisarchanam (the cere- 
mony of removing the yellow^ thread) takes place. The villagers return home 
with music after distributing new cloth to the pujari, the village washerman, 
and other menials. 

III. Temporary Deities. 

Epidemics which carry off the inhabitants in large numbers are believed 
to be due to the wrath of a particular deity and each epidemic has its own 
deity. 

The cholera goddess is popularly believed to be the mother of the 
washerman. He is therefore chosen to officiate as the pujari, as the sor 
alone can hope to succeed in propitiating such a fierce divinity. 

A haragam is prepared and the village w'asherman bathes early ir ffie 
morning and places it on his head holding a sickle in one hand and margosa 
leaves in the other, and he goes through the village dancing. Before the 
karagani procession takes place, all the villagers pour large quantities of ragi 




gruel into the big iron buckets used for baling water. When two or three ol 
such buckets are filled, the poor people of the village are fed. The 
washerman dances at the place where the food is distributed. After dusk 
when the procession passes through the village, sheep are sacrificed 
at the important centres in the village, and the blood collected 
in a mud vessel. The washerman with the kctr again on his head goes 
on dancing through the limits of the village preceded by the village musicians. 
At the point where his village borders on the adjoining village, he places the 
and the blood which had been collected at the different places of 
sacrifice, and returns home after taking a bath on his way. The goddess is 
believed to be propitiated by this and any further attacks of cholera are attri- 
buted to the perfunctory discharge of this duty by the washerman. The 
sacrificial victims are sheep only, and the method of sacrifice is decapitat; 
The deity is thus propitiated and carried beyond the village limits. The 
lagers of the adjacent villages in their turn carry the karagam to the bord(^; 
the next village and in this way the karagam traverses many miles of cou; 
and the baleful influence of the goddess is transferred to a safe distance. 
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THE Bt'AHMAN HIEROCRACY AND THE BODY 

POLITIC . 

■ (By R. Shama Sastry Esq., ■b.a,, m.b.a.s.) ■ 


There is reason to believe that while immigrating into India, the Aryans 
carried with them those social, religious and political sentiments and customs 
which they had in common with their brethren, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
other branches of the Indo-European family. Leaving apart for the present 
their social and religious customs, I confine my attention chiefly to the con- 
sideration of what sort of political organisation they had at that remote period, 
and how it developed till the peaceful religious revolution of Jainism and 
Buddhism and the terrible inroad of the Muhammadans gave it a sudden shock, 
and diverted it into a new channel. It appears that when they entered India, 
they had no monarchical form of government and that the political tie which 
knit them together into a body for peace and war was the same as that of the 
Greeks and Romans, tribal or patriarchal form of government. 

There is no reason,” says Henry Sidgwick in ‘ The Development of 
European Polity,’ ‘To regard the father’s power in the patriarchal family as 
the original type of political power ; but doubtless the firm establishment of 
the patriarchal type of family contributed importantly to the stability and 
strength of tribal headship.’*'” 

Whatever might be the earliest form of government which the Aryans 
had established among them, whether tribal, patriarchal, or republican, one 
thing is certain that it was only after they entered India that they organised a 
monarchical form of government as best adapted for their needs, at that 
remote period. 

“ People, suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial tendency 
of a large fish swallowing a small one, first elected Manu, the Vaivasvata, to 
be their king and allotted one-sixth of the grains grown and one-tenth of 
merchandise as sovereign dues. Fed by this payment, kings took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of maintaining the safety and security of their subjects, 
and of being answerable for the sins of their subjects, when the principle of 
levying just punishments and taxes has been violated. Hence hemits, too, 
provide the king with one-sixth of the grains gleaned by them, thinking that 
it is a tax payable to him who p rotects them.”t 

I P, 26, Arthasastra. 
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The Mahabharata also supports the same \ ie\v ; * 

as bemi heard bj us that men, iu days of old, in consequence of 
anarchy, met with destruction, devouring one another like strong fish devour- 
.J.e the weak ones m water. It has been heard by us that a lew amongst 
hem, then, assembling together, made certain compacts, saying whoever 
becomes harsh m speech or violent in temper or seduces or abducts 
others wives or robs others of their wealth, should be cast off bv us 
For inspiring e^fidence among all classes of people, they made su'ch an 

'Assembling after some time, they pro- 
ceeded in affliction to the Creator, saying ‘ Without a king, O divine lord 
we are going to destruction. Appoint someone to be out king. All of iii 
shall worship him and he shall protect us.' When thus solicited, the Creator 
told Manu to be their king Mane, however did not agree to the proposal 
an sal . ears sinful acts. To govern a kingdom is very difficult, 

especially among men who are always false and deceitful iu their transactions.' 
The inhabitants of the earth, then, said to him ; • Do not fear. The sins that 
men commit will touch only those that perpetrate them. For the increase of 

thy treasury, we ...11 give the fiftieth part of our cattle and precious metals 

and a tenth part of our grain.” 

From these two extracts it is clear that the monarchical form of government 
among the Hindus was of Indian origin, and that their political organisation 

to that of the Greeks and Romans, tribal or republican in form. 

At first the political functions of the king, thus elected, seem to have 
been limited to collection of revenue and maintenance of a standing army 
to put down and drive out enemies and robbers. This view is supported 
by the following passages of the Atharva Veda 

% gjrr % i 

TO w c# spriq; n 

fltoi JPTT I 

itf 1 • j - A* V, III, S, 7 S, 

masters of the 

Make all the men on every side, Parna, obedient to my will. 

Thou, Parna, art my body’s guard, man kin by birth to me a man. 
With splendour of the circling year I bind thee on me. Amulet ! ” 

^ rom the words ' troopleaders and masters of the horse ’ it is clear that 
kings kept a standing army. 

* Chap. 67. Santiparva. 
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q^TT ^qT^Tqrqq '^5 tq’q 11 ^ \\ 

3|qrq^ qRq|% qq-icff^f^j- f^gf ;(j^y I 

mk fojff ^qRq j{ ^ 11 

WRT »iTqqT ^ qj^ q%^ fq ^ I 

3# TT^T Tm im mi mmm m^i\ ii v n 

q ^^xiWm 5T mi^m 1 

qif^q ^RT^q- ^T5^?t RqqRR; ii H n 
W ^q?qT % % ^ ^RJ^rfq ^qq^q ( 

^q?qT RTfrqf vq-qqqyqrj vr^q *^RqTR II q 1! 

f^JT^frqrt iq^i arfe ^t ^q’Rqqiw q" \ 

^«5iq f^TOT RsfRf q^qqiR Mqr r^t^tr iTvs h 


A* F. IF. 22. 


Exalt and strengthen this my prince, O Indra, 

1* Make him sole lord and leader of the people. 

Scatter his foes, deliver all his rivals into his hand in struggles for 
precedence. 

Give him a share in village, kine, and horses and leave his enemy 
without a port ion 

2. Let him as king be head and chief of princes ; give up to him, O 

Indra, every foeman. 

Let him be treasure lord of goodly treasures, let him as king be 
master of the people. 

3. Grant unto him great power and might, O Indra, and strip his 

enemy of strength and vigour. 

Like milk kine yielding milk for warm libations, pour, 

Heaven and Earth ! on him full many a blessing. 

4. May he as king be Indra’s well-beloved, the darling of the kine, the 

plants, and the cattle. 

I join in league with thee, Victorious Indra, with whom men con- 
quer and are never defeated. 

5. He shall make thee the folk’s sole lord and leader, shall make thee 

highest of all human leaders. 

Supreme art taou ; beneath them are thy rivals and all, O king, who 
were thine adversaries. 

6. Sole lord anc leader and allied wnth Indra, bring, conqueror, thy 

foeman’s goods and treasures. 
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Consume, with lion-aspect, all their hamlets, with tiger-aspect drive 
away thy foemen. 

7. Sole lord and leader and allied with Indra, seize, conqueror, thine 
enemies’ possessions. 

^ gwwR 1 

'^ra^T li ni 

TM3TTt^ITTg% I 

w srrt ^rq-f ^rpca; II 5 II 

mrurri? ^ r 

31 w ^ «TT^sf^ 3rFK:?i; ii ^ ii 
’TRW 3i^Tlcg figcT CT^riTg: I 

HRW: JTTJRI5e[ r^clWr^TH 'TR'^l'F'TTr 3? 11 Y II 

sixt ■•ft^rr jj s: i 

m R 3fT^ 5^=fT XR«T ii'-'.^ a 

srmT; XfXrf% ^^T’frfrnrFw^'TT 
51^ sftq- "^IRTTCirTfR 11 s,'-ti 

Tfir sffrr i ^Rrrt ii \9 ii • 

TfX'm'Jif 3T3 tri^ sT x r feg ; i 

^?:RRTf erg RPT 3TTf igXTffnRrfETeTT eTfgg; II C 11 

A. F. XIX. 24. 

1. “ Do ye, O Brahmanaspati, invest for royal sway this man with that 

wherewith the deities invested Savitar the God. 

2. Invest this Indra for long life, invest him for great princely powers 

that I may lead him on to old age, that he may watch his 'kingdom 
long. 

3. Invest this Soma for long life, invest him for great hearing power 

that I may lead him on to old age, that he may watch over hear- 
ing long. 

For us, surround him, cover him with splendour, give him long life, 
and death when age removes him. ' ^ 

4. This garment hath Brihaspati presented to Soma, to the king, to 

wrap about him. 

Advance to good old age ; endue the mantle ; be thou our heifers’ 
guard from imprecation. 

5. Live thou a hundred full and plenteous autumns and wrap thee in 

prosperity of riches. 

Thou for our weal hast clothed thee in this garment : thou hast 
become our cows’ sure guard from curses, 
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6. Live thou hundred full and plenteous autumns, thou living, fair 

thyseli sha-lt deal forth treasures. 

7. In every need, in every fray we call, as friends, to succour us, Indra 

the mightiest of all. 

Goldcoloured, undecaying, blest with heroes, dwell, dving in old age, 
with children round thee. 

8. This IS the spoken word of Agni, Soma, Brihaspati, and Savitar, and 

Indra.'’ , 

It is evident that kings during the Vedic period levied and collected tax 

fiom the people (\ isas) in kind and perhaps in cash also (A, \k J\\ 22, 2 &. 5) 

and distributed among their subjects whatever they plundered from their 
enemies (A V. XIX. 24, 6). ^ The word. ■ Rajafcritah,' • makers of the tings.’ 

(in A. in. 0, 7j IS a signihcant phrase and implies that there was during 

those days a distinct body of people whose duty it was to elect kings and 
anoint them to be rulers of the ordinary people as distinguished from them- 
selves. Election of a king seems to have been an usual custom during the 
Vedic period, as corroborated by the following hymn of the Rigveda:- 

aq" fefsf trsifftia' II ^ II 
3T<mg; af a%cT I 
arfaaag; 5itirT 3 aii^ 

aar ?i^: a^t L 

airg; a^T II X II 

p II ^ II 

p aanr f f^fprm i ‘ 

star 3 fsc: w^ETJtfr ii 5 , n 

Rig. T. X. 173. 

1 . Be with us ; I have chosen thee : stand steadfast and immoveable. 
Let all the people wish for thee : let not thy kingship fall away. 

Be even here ; fall not away : be like a mountain unremoved. 

2. Stand steadfast here like Indra’s self, and hold the kingship in thy 

grasp. 

This man hath Indra stablished, made secure by strong oblation’s 
power. 

J. May Soma speak a benison, and Brihaspati, on him. 

Firm is the sky and firm the earth, and steadfast also are these hills, 
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4. Steadfast is all this living world, and steadfast is this king oimen. 

5. Steadfast, may Varuna the King, steadfast, the god Brihaspati, 
Steadfast, may Indra, steadfast, too, may Agni keep thy steadfast 

reign. 

6. On constant Soma let us think with constant sacrificial gift. 

And then may Indra make the clans bring tribute unto thee alone.”* 
The function of electing and anointing a king seems to have been the 
exclusive privilege of the priestly class, as is plain from the following hymns 
of the Atharvaveda : — 

1. “ May Indra, Pushan, Varuna, Mitra, Agni, benignant gods maintain 

this man in riches. 

May the Aditj'as and the Visvedevas set and support him in supre- 
mest lustre. 

2. May light, O gods, be under his dominion, Agni, the Sun, all 

that is bright and golden. 

Prostrate beneath our feet his foes and rivals. 

Uplift him to the loftiest cope of heaven. 

3. Through that most mighty power, O Jatavedas, wherewith 

thou broughtest milk to strengthen Indra, 
Even therewith exalt this man, O Agni, and give him highest 
rank among his kinsmen. 

4. 7 have assumed their sacrifice, O Agni, their hopes, their glory, and 

their riches’ fulness. 

Prostrate beneath our feet his foes and rivals. Uplift him to the 
loftiest cope of heaven.” 

A. y. 7. 9. 

1. “The Being lays the sap of life in beings ; he hath become the sove- 

reign lord of creatures. 

Death comes to this man’s royal consecration : let him as king own 
and allow this kingdom. 

2. Come forward, turn not back in scorn, strong guardian, slayer of thy 

foes. 

Approach, O gladdener of thy friends. The gods have blessed and 
strengthened thee. 

3. All waited on him as he came to meet them. He self-resplendent 

moves endued with glory. 

That is the royal hero’s lofty nature ; he, manifold, hath gained 
immortal powers. 

4. Stride forth to heaven’s broad regions, thou, a tiger on a tiger’s skin. 


* C/o A. V. III. 4. 
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■ Let ■ all '..the people , long, for thee. . ... .Let heavenly ,fl,ood.s be rich in. 
. milk-' 

„ 5. Heaven’s /waters joyous in their milk, the waters, of middle air, and 
those that earth containeth. 

1 with the gathered power and might of all these waters spinJde. 
thee, '.v ■ ■ 

6. The heavenl3r waters rich in milk have sprinkled thee with power 

and might. ■ ■ , . . ; 

To be the gladdener of thy friends. May Savitar so fashion thee. 

7, These, compassing the tiger, rouse the lion to great joy and bliss. 

As strong floods purify the standing ocean, so men adorn the leopard 
in ' the waters.” ■ 

■■ -A A. F. JF. 

1. “ I win the love of Indra that his friend may reach yet higiier state. 
Increase, as rain the grass, this man’s dominion and his lofty fame. 

2. Confii'm the princely power in him, Agni and Soma! Grant him 

wealth. ^ ^ 

In all the circuit of his rule make him 3’'et higher for 3'our friend. 

3. The man who shows us enmity, whether a stranger or akin, 

Thou wilt give up entire to me 'who sacrifice and press the juiced 

From the statements “ I have assumed their sacrifice,” I sprinkle thee,” 
and “ who sacrifice and press the juice” in the above quotations it is clear 
that it is the priest who has given expression to such benedictions on the 
occasion of election and anointment.^’ The same idea is still more clearly 
set forth in the following h3’mns of the Atharvaveda : — 

1. “ Quickened is this my priestly rank, quickened is manh’ strength and 

force. 

Quickened be changeless power, whereof I am the conquering 
President ; 

2. I quicken these men’s princely sway, the might, the manly strength 

and force ; 

I rend away the foemen’s arms with this presented sacrifice. 

3. Down fall the men, low let them lie, who fight against our mighty 

prince. 

I ruin foemen with my s^ell and raise my friends to high estate. 

4. Keener than is the axe’s edge, keener than Agni’s self are they. 

Keener than Indra’s bolt are they whose priest and president am 1. 

5. The weapons of these men I whet and sharpen, with valiant heroes 

I increase their kingdom. 

* Compare also A. V. I. 30. 
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Victorious be their power and ever ageless ! May all the gods pro- 
mote their thoughts and wishes. 

8. Loosed from the bowstring fly awav, thou arrow, sharpened bv our 

. pra3.’'er. , , 

Assail the foemen, vanquish them, conquer each bravest man of 
theirs, and let not one of them escape.” * 

A. V. III. 19. 

While the prerogative of the priestly class to elect and anoint a king was 
unquestioned, its power for mischief also seems to have been equallv great, 
as set forth in the following hymn of the Atharvaveda in which a priest calls 
upon the thunderbolt to fall upon a king for his tvrann^', fancied or real .— 

1. “ This thunderbolt shall take its fill of order, scare life awav and 

overthrow the kingdom. 

Tear necks in pieces, rend the napes asunder, even as the Lord of 
Might the neck of Vritra. 

2. Down, down beneath the Conquerors, let' him not rise, concealed in 

earth, but lie down-smitten with the bolt. 

3. Seek out the fierce oppressor, yea, strike only the oppressor dead. 
Down on the fierce oppressor’s head strike at full length, O thunder- 

VI- '134. 

The priests voice regarding the restoration of an exiled king seems to 
have been also supreme, as is clear from the following hvmns of the 



1. “ Loudly he roared. Here let him labour deftly. Spread, Agni, 

over spacious earth and heaven. ’ 

2. Let Maruts who possess all treasures yoke thee. Bring him who 

reverently paid oblations. 

3. May the ^ hawk bring the man w'ho must be summoned, from far 

away, in alien land, an exile. 

4. May both the Asvins make thy pathway easy. Come and unite 

yourselves with him, Ye kinsmen. 

call thee back. Thy friends have chosen thee 

Indra and Agni, all the gods have kept thy home amid the tribe. 

6. He who disputes our calling thee, be he a stranger or akin, 

Drive him, O Indra, far away, and do thou bring this man to us.” 1 

1 u t. . A. V. III. 3. 

1. -I o thee hath come the kingship with its splendour. Oh ! shine as 

of the people. 

* See also A. V. VI. 5. *’ 

• t C/q. A. V. VI. 75. 



Here let men wait - 


4 . 


King ! let all regions of the heaven invite thee, 
on thee and bow before thee. 

1 he tribesmen shall elect thee for 'the kings'hip, these five celestial 
regions shall .elect- thee. 

Rest on the height and topv of kingly power : thence as a mighty 
, ,man award us treasures. 

' .Kinsmen, inviting thee, shall go to meet thee;, with thee go Agni as 
an active herald. 

Let women and their sons be friendiynninded. Thou, mighty one, 
shall see abundant tribute. 

First shall the Asvins, Varuna and Mitra, the LJniversal Gods, and 
Maruts call thee.^ ’ ' 

Then turn thy mind to giving gifts of treasure, thence, might)’ one, 
distribute wealth among us. 

Speed to us hither from the farthest distance. Propitious unto thee 
be earth and heaven. 

Even so hath Varuna this King asserted, he who himself hath 
called thee ; come thou hither. 

Pass to the tribes of men, O Indra, Indra. Thou with Varuna hast 
been found accordant. 

To his own place this one hath called thee, saying 
' Let him adore the gods and guide the clansmen.’ 

The bounteous paths in sundry forms and places, all in accord, have 
given thee room and comfort. 

Let all these in concert call thee hither. Live thy tenth decade here, 
a strong kind ruler. A. V, II L 4, 

The cause or causes which seem, to have led to the banishment of an 
elected king are thus described in the following hymns of the Atharvaveda, in 
which a king in distress attempts to reconcile his kinsmen and people by 
means of sacrifice : — 


6 . 


7 . 


3 . 


Let Varuna come hither, Soma, Agni, Brihaspati come hither with 
the Vasus, 

Unanimous, ye kinsmen, come united, come to the glory of this 
mighty guardian. 

The inclination which your hearts have harboured, the purpose which 
hath occupied your spirits. 

This I annul with sacrifice and butter. In me be your sweet resting 
place, O kinsmen. 

Stand even here : forsake me not. Before us may Pushan make your 
path unfit to travel, 


I 
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Vastoshpathi incessantly recall you ! In me be your sweet resting 
place, O kinsmen.” 

A. V. VI. 73. 

1. “ Close gathered be your bodies ; be your minds and vows in unison. 

Here present Brahmanaspati and Bhaga have assembled you. 

2. Let there be union of your minds, let there be union of your hearts. 

All that is troubled in }'our lot with this I mend and harmonize. 

3. As, free from jealousy, the strong Adityas have been the Vasus’ and 

the Rudras’ fellows. 

So free from jealousy, lord of three titles ! Cause thou these people 
here to be one-minded.” 

A. F. VI. 74. 

1. We bend your minds in unison, bend in harmony your hopes and 

plans. 

Aou there, who turn to sundered ways, we bend and bow in unison. 

2. I with my spirit make your spirits captive; these with their thoughts 

follow' my thought and wishes. 

I make your hearts submissiv*e to mine order; closely attending go 
where I precede you.” 



The questions of electing, banishing, and restoring a king besides other 
affaiis seem to have been settled in an open assembly of the people, where 
the priest’s voice seems to have been supreme. This view' is clearly set forth 
in the following hymns of the Atharvaveda ; — 

A. V. VI 88, 3. 

Firm, never to be shaken, crush thy foemen, under thy feet lay those 
w'ho strive against thee. 

One-minded, true to thee be all the regions ; faithful to thee, firm he 
this assembly I 
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“ In concord may Prajapati's two daughters, and 
Assembly, both protect me. 

May every man I meet respect and aid me. Fair be my words, O 
Fathers, at the meetings. 

We know thy name, O Conference : thy name is interchange of talk. 
Let all the company who join the conference agree with me. 

Of these men seated here I make the splendour and the lore 
„ mine own. 

Indra, make me conspicuous in all this^gathered company. 

Whether 3’our ihoughts are turned away, or bound and fastened 
here or there. 

We draw them hitherward again : let your mind firmly rest on me. ” 

A. V. VII. 12. 

re is no doubt that since such important questions as the election, 
mt, and restoration of even the king were discussed and settled in 
nbly of the people, the authority of the assembly (Samiti) was 
and that the priestly class had an important place in it. It is also 


13Z 

distinguished from t&e priests. The proclamation (the above passage) tells 
the people that so and so is their king ; but the Brahmans add that their 
king IS Soma. This distinction shows that for vedic India at least the con- 
nexion of royalty with priestly rank, if it ever hdd been a motive of the growth 
ot the kingship, had long disappeared before the time of the Samhitas ” 

There IS reason to believe, as will be seen later on, that instead of 
disappearing before the time of the Samhitas, the influence of the priestly 

class over royalty and the state assembly of the people continued till the rise 
of Jainism and Buddhism in jndia. ^ There is also evidence to believe that 
this political, social, and religious independence of the priestly class, pecu- 
lar to the Indian soil, seems to be Indo-European in origin, for both among 
the Romans and the Greeks a distinct priestly class seems to have been 

exercising some authority both over the kings and the common people : 

“ In the^ age of kingship, as \ve saw, the functions of government were 
religious, judicial and military. These functions have now passed out of the , 
ands of the king and belong to the magistrates and council of the 
anstocmcy Let us see how they might be used so as to favour the 
interests of the few as against those of the many. The secrets of the 
religion consisted of a knowledge of the ritual proper to each occasion ; 
the knowledge, that is, of the art of keeping the human inhabitants 
ot the city on good terms with its divine members. Every public 
act was accompanied by a sacrifice, and all sacrifices must be performed in 
exactly the right way. The sacrificial hymns must be rightly sung : the 
omens must be taken, the purificatory processions conducted exactly in the 
received manner, or the gods would not answ'er and bless. The whole life 
and happiness of the state depended on the proper performance of these 
necessary duties. Now in a state made up, as we have seen, by the union of 
esser communities, each of which had its own peculiar worship conducted by 
Its own noble family or families, it is plain that all these worships, now 
embodmd m the state, must have remained in the hands of the aristocracy. 
The whole organisation of the states’ religious life was theirs also. The 
regulation of festivals, of marriagPSi of funerals, of holy places and land 
belonging to the gods,- all that the Romans understood by the words 
JUS sacrum’,— was theirs and theirs only. Thus we may be sure that in 
course of time there came to be a greater distinctness of outline of the 

advantages belonged. 

\ hilethcstate was not yet fully, realised, while its elements were still in 
solution, this distinctness was less strong. But when the various elements of 
pop ^n came to face each other iriThe well-knit state, the idea of privilege 
* Oayt. -XIife.'a ‘bTlie kn| is'-raaster of all except the Brahmans, ” ' 
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and Rome seems to have perished together with its exclusive possession of 
what the Romans called “ Jus Sacrum ” not to be heard of again, the Indian 
priestly class called the: Brahman seems to have carefully avoided direct 
conflict either with the kings or with the people, and thus preserved itself as a 
distinct privileged caste, though much abused and hated from the time of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists down to our own times. The rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism itself is evidently a protest against the old privileged Brahman 
class. There are also a number of pamphlets and books* written by the 
Jainas so far back as the eleventh century of the Christian era, especially for 
the purpose of criticising the customs and sentiments of the Brahmans.' 

There is no doubt that if, instead of adhering to the caste rule prohihiting 
them fiotn the profession of weapons, the Brahmans had taken up their 
svoid against their political and religious opjjonents, just as the Greeks and 
the Romans of old fought against their tyrants and the eurl\' Christians, they 
would have been an extinct race. But they seem to have taken a different 
course. They seem to have preferred diplomatic dealing to open warfare. 
Theii plastic chaiacter which .seems to have enabled Lliem to change or 
modifj theii viens of life in accordance with the ever-occurring change in 
theii en\ iioninents and circumstances seems to have preserved their privileges 
\shich theii self-denial, piety, penance, high thinking and simple living, and 
service of humanity earned for them, and which in the oiiinioo of the people 
in the early stages the)- deserved. 

Fhe ancient Brahmans seem to have been divided into two classes ; 
those that lived in cities for the service of their king, and those that lived,in 
hermitages in forests on the banks of a perennial river. The following 
passages from the Devfbhagavata give a vivid description of the typical 
heimitdge of a hermit called Siimedhas and of the self-denying life which he 
and other hermits in that hermitage lived : — 
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Having recognised the hermitage of the devote sage called Sumedhas 
at the distance of three ^ ojanas, the king (Siiratha by name) went to it- Full 
of cl ninnber of trees and situated oti the candy bank of a river, full of tamed 
wild beasts, pleasing .with the songs of the cuckoo, resounding with the voice 
of students stud}’ing their lessons, full of hundreds of antelopes, wdth dishes 
of well-cooked wild rice, abounding in trees of sw^eet flowers and fruits, 
causing pleasant feelings to all with the sweet smelling smoke of oblations 
made into the tire, echoing the sounds of \"cdic hymns recited, and more 
charming than even the abode of the celestials — having come in view' of 
such a hermitage, the king w’as much pleased. Having renounced all fear, 
he made up his mind to take rest in that happy retreat of the Brahman sage. 
Having tied his horse to a tree close by, and having seen the sage, seated on 
a deei skin under the shadow' of a Sala tree, with tranquil mind, w'ith his 
bod} emaciated by tlie observance of penance, open hearted, teaching the 
Vedas to a number of students, learned in the Vedas, Shastras, and their 
secret meanings, devoid of anger, greed and other passions, free from the 
trouble of opposite worldly affections such as heat and cold, etc., devoid of 
jealousy, ever bent on attaining the knowiedge of the soul, speaking the truth 
and having his mind under control, the king w’ent to him with modesty and 
said”:— , ' 

I am a king, Siiratha by name, and h aving been defeated by my foes, I 
* P, Bhagavata V. |2, 
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gave lip my country; house and 
tion.” 

The sage replied 


wife and came here seeking your protec- 



eside here, O king, with no fear ; none of your mightv enemies will 
ever step here, scared by the pOwer of my penance. No animals should be 
slaughtered here ; following the custom of the hermits, O best of the kiims 
Iilc should be sustained here with wild rice, fruits and roots.'- * 

It IS clear from the above passage that the hermitages of ancient 
iwahmans were invariably situated in an extensive forest tract on the banks 
of one or other perennial river, congenial to the growth of flowers, fruits roots 
and wild rice. They were a sort of University full rif professors rcad\- to teach 
and students eager to learn. They were each an asvlum for the afflicted either 
m body or mind or in both, who, for the alleviation cf their phvsical or mc^ntal 
mhrmities, sought remedies at the hands of the sages in the hermitages. 
1 hey were a safe retreat for kings defeated in the battle fields and chased Iw 
their bloodthirsty conquerors. Once within the boundaries of the hermi- 
tage, tie runaway kings were safe, as their terrible enemies dreaded the power 
of t^he penance of the hermits. The hermitages maj- be termed as cities 
without walls or police for protection ; in fact they heeded no such things 
for the hermits had neither gold nor granaries of grain in their possession.’ 
ihey had no worldly things to lose and had therefore no fear from world! v 

enemies. Their food was simple and consisted of wild rice, fruits, and roots 
as stated by the sage. 

There is evidence to believe that there were hermits for whom even flesh 
was one of the articles of diet. Regarding the dietary of the hermits the 
Haudhj-ana Smriti says as follows 
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of .Scikim.ala of Kilidtea and that hf.yasishtha in the first canto of Raghuvamsa. 



, , ..Then/' there'; 

those that do not cook their food. 7" 
kinds : (1) Sarvaranyaka, (2) Vaitushika, 

Phalabhaksha, and (5) Sakabhaksha, 

(.1) Indravasikta and (2) Retovasikta, 
products. The Indravasiktas are those 
creepers, plants, shrubs and trees and cook them 
thereof into the tire both inornintr and eveni 
.quests, and other 
remains thereof, 
animals killed by i 

tind lia\ing oflercd oblations thereof inte the fire both 
and having served ascetics, guests, and other 
therewith, live upon what remains thereof, 
collecting grains without chaff and especialh' 
offered oblations thereof into the h re both 
fed ascetics, guests, and other persons c 
upon what remains thereof. Those who 
or upon fruits only or upon herbs only do 
Those that do not cook their food a 
(2) Pravrittasins, (3) Mukhada\-ins, (4) T 
Mmnajjakas are those who prepare their food without rn 
or stone vessels. The Pravrittasins are those live upon 
hands. ^ Mukh3.dayins are those who catch hold of theii 
without using their hand. The Toyaharas are those w 
water. The V ^yubhakshas are these who live only upon 
Life s activity with the antelopes and constant a 
alone ; living exactly similar to that of the antelopes : t 
istic of heavenly life on earth. " 

It is clear from the above passage that a majority of the hermits lived 
upon vegetable food, or upon animal flesh which they procured either b^- 
hunting or by slaughtering animals in their frequent animal sacrifices, with- 
out owning lands for agriculture and without employing themselves either in 
industry or in trade of an\- kind. Hence their exemption from taxes due to 
the state. 

It should not however be supposed that as the hermits had possessed 
no wealth, thev had no criminals among tnem. It is more than probable 
that though thej’ had no fear from external crifniriaJs, there were some black 
sheep among themselves, who, yielding to temptations, committed sing w'ithin 
or without the hermitage. In order to put down sins among themselves, 


are two kinds of hermits ; those that cook their food and 
Tho.se that cook their food are of five 
, (3) Kandamiilaphalabhaksha, (4) 
The Sarvaranyakas are of two kinds 
as they live upon two kinds of forest 
who bring edible stuffs produced by 

^ - 1 , and having offered oblations 

id evening and having fed ascetics, 
penance therewith, live upon what 
those who gather the flesh of wild 
or any other beast of prey, and cook it ; 

- - -1 morning and evening 

liersons engaged in penance 
The Vaitushikas are those who, 
rice, cook them ; and having 
morning and evening, and having 
igaged in penance therewith, live 
i\6 Upon turnips, roots, and fruits, 


^avo up my country; house and svifo and came here seeking your protoc- 
The sage replied 

“ Reside here, O king, with no fear ; none of your mighty enemies will 
ever step here, scared by the pOwer of my penance. No animals should he 
slaughtered here; following the custom of the hermits, O best ofthekino-s 
life should be sustained here with wild rice, fruits and roots.” * ’ 

It IS clear from the above passage that the hermitages of ancient 
In-ahmans were invariably situated in an e.xtensivc forest tract on the banks 
of one or other perennial river, congenial to the growth of ilou-ers. fruits, roots 
and wild rice. They were a sort of Universit\- full of profe.s.sors readN- to teach 
and students eager to learn. They were each an asylum for the afflicted, either 
m body or mind nr m both, who, for the alleviation cf their physical or mmif il 
mhrmities, sought remedies at the hands of the .sages in the hermitages. 
1 he}- were a safe retreat for kings defeated in the battle fields and chased in- 
tieir bloodthirst}' conquerors. Once within the boundaries of the hermi- 
tage, the runaway kings s\ere safe, as their terrible enemies dreaded the power 
of the penance of the hermits. The hermitages ma}- be termed as cities 
without walls or police for protection ; in fact they heeded no such things, 
for tie hermits had neither gold nor granaries of grain in their possession’ 
they had no worldly things to lose and had therefore no fear from woridh 

enemies. Their food was simple and consisted of wild rice, fruits, and roots 
as stated by the sage. 

There is evidence to believe that there were hermits for whom even flesh 
was one of the articles of diet. Regarding the dietary of the hermits the 
Baudhyana Smriti says as follows 
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Then there are two kinds of hermits : those that cook their food and 
hose that do not cook their food. Those that cook their food are of live 

nr?, ’/I (2) Vaitushika, (3) Kandamiilaphalabhaksha, (4) 

I ha abiiaksha. and (5) Sakabhaksha. The Sarvaranvakas are of two kinds 
(.1) ndravasikta and (2) Retovasikta, as they live upon two kinds of forest 
lu-oducts. The Indravasiktas are those who bring edible stufts produced In' 
creepem. plants, shrubs and trees and cook them, and having offered oblations 
thereof mto the lire both morning and evening and having fed ascetics, 
guests, and other persons engaged in penance therewith, live upon what 
remains thereol. The Reta\'asiktas are those who gather the tlesh of wild 
animals killed by a tiger, wolf, liawk, or any other beast of prev, and cook it • 
and having offered oblations thereof inte the tiro both morning and evening 
anc laying served ascetics, guests, and other persons engaged in penance 
therewith, live upon what remains thereof. The \ aitushikas are those who 
collecting grains without chaff and especiallv rice, cook them ; and havin- 
offered oblations thereof into the fire both morning and evening, and having 
ed a.scetics, guests, and other persons engaged in penance therewith live 
upon what remains thereof. Those who live upon turnips, roots, and fraits 
or upon fruits only or upon herbs only do also likewise. 

Those that do not cook their food are of live kinds: (1) .Miimajjakas, 
(2) Praynttasins, (3) Mukhadayins, (4) Toyaharas, (5) Vayubhakshas. The 
Mumajjakas are those who prepare their food without making use of metallic 
or stone vessels. The Pravrittasins are those live upon morsels held in their 
hands. Mukhad^i-ins are those who catch hold of their food bv their mouth 
ii .thout using their hand. The Toj-aharas are those who live' merelv upon 
water. The V ayubhakshas are these who live only upon the air. 

Life s activity with the antelopes and constant association with them 
alone ; living exactly similar to that of the antelopes : this is the character- 
istic of heavenly life on earth." 

It IS clear from the above passage that a majoritj' of the hermit.s lived 
upon vegetable food, or upon animal flesh which they procured either by 
hunting or b}- slaughtering animals in their foequent animal sacrifices, with- 
out owning lands for agriculture and without employing themselves either in 
industry or in trade of any kind. Hence their exemption from taxes due to 
the state. 

It should not however be supposed that ^s the hermits had possessed 
no wealth, they had no criminals among tnem. It more than probable 
that though they had no^ fear from external ' crirninalsi there were some black 
sheep among themselves, who, yielding to temptations, committed sin 3 within 
or without the hermitage. In order to put down sips among themselves, 
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they seem to have devised a number of penances (prayaschittas) according to 
the gravity of crimes committed. The Vasi.shtha Smriti mentions three 
kinds of sinners and three kinds of magistrates for punishing them 

^cTT jncTT^TFi; 1 

Chap. XX/, 1T/-.SC 3. 

“ The teacher is the punisher of such sinners as are tractable : the king 
is the punisher of the wicked ; and Vaivasvata Yama, the god of death, is the 

punisher of those who hide their evil deeds.” 

It is probable that the king was not allowed to exercise his inagisterial 
functions over the criminals of the hermitage. This is implied in the 
following Sutra of Apastamba : — 

Ap. Dharma. 11. W, 27, 21. 

“ A spiritual teacher, an ofheiating priest, a learned holy man observing 
penance and a prince shall be able to protect a criminal from . punishment by 

their' intercession except in case of a capital offence.” 

In virtue of its self-denial, piety, penance, learning, and service of 
humanit}', the priestly independence with no liability to taxation and 
punishments for crimes committed seems to have been reluctantly 
allowed to pass for a time, for there is evidence to believe that 
there were kings who questioned this right of the Brahmans and 
resented it. The Vishnu Puriina, for example, says that Vena caused it 
to be evervwhere proclaimed that no worship should be performed, no 
oblations offered and no gifts bestowed upon the Brahmans.”' The customary 
right of the Brahmans to beget a king on an appointed queen seems to have 
also added to the fury of the kings against the priestly class. ’- Whether this 
custom was in observance in all the states or in a few states is a question 
which it has not been possible to determine ; perhaps it was a local custom ob- 
served in a few states. Anyhow it was a factor to enrage the kings concerned 
against their own priests in the first place and to prejudice the Kshatriya class 
as a whole against the priestly class in general. This explains the civil war 
that is stated to have broken out between Visvamitia and \ asishtha and 
Kartaviryarjuna and Parasurama, which, as I have stated in my Essay on the 
Evolution of Castes, ended in the defeat of Prasurama. The question was : 
which should be the supreme power in the land, whether Kshatra or Brahma, 
royal power or priestly power ? F or a time the priestly class seems to hei\ c 
held the upper hand, as corroborated by the admission to whic h hum ili ated 

* Vishnu* Book L Chap. XIII, 

t See part 1! of my Essay on " Evolution of Castes : Journal of the Mythic Society, 1916, 


Visvamitra, is made to give expression “.Ah! warriors,; strength is |:>0()r, and 
slight : A Brahman’s ' po'wer is triih^ might.” This ascendancy oi the 
Brahmans over the ruling class seems to have been due to the high respect 
which the Visas or common people paid Ao the Brahmans in consideration of 
their self-denial, piet}^ penance, and spiritual learning. It was evident 
therefore that unless the warriors could convincingdvv vrest that power from 
the priestly class, they could not easily conquer them. Hence Mahavira. a 
Kshatriya king of Magadha, and Buddha, another prince of Ixapilavastu near 
the Himalayas, seem to have taken upon themselves the task of conquering 
the Brahmans in the field of spiritual learning. Denouncing the teachings 
of the Vedas and Vedic sacrifices attended with the sl uighter of aniinals. 
Mahavira seems to have won the people to his side b\’ inculcating' to them 
the effiGacy of piety, and penance, and insisting upon their desisting irom 
the iniquitous massacre of animals for sacriiice/' *' Buddha went further. 
Not satisfied by merely pointing out the hollowness of the claims of tlic 
priestly class for their self denial, penance and spiritual learning, he j[)roclaim" 
ed the service of humanity as the best religious worship that man can practise 
on earth, and thus wrested the heart of the people from the clutches of the 
Brahmans, ‘‘The son of Suddhodaiia,’' says the Agnipiirana, “was a delusive 
devil incarnate. He deluded the wicked and turned them away from tlie \ edic 
rites. They became Buddhists and abandoned the Wdas.'’+ The means wliich 
he employed to win the people to his side seems to be the service of humanity, 
which consisted in the construction of feeding houses for the poor, of hospitals 
for the infirm, wdiether men or beasts, of roadside w^ells and avenue trees for 
water and shade and in pointing out the sin of slaughtering animals for food, 
all w'hich is abundantly clear from the following edicts of Asoka: — 

“ Formerl\’, in the kitchen of his Sacred and Gracious Majesh’ the King 
each day many hundred thousands of living creatures were slaughtered to 
make curries. But now, when this pious edict is being w ritten, onl)* three living 
creatures are slaughtered daily for curry, to wit, two peacocks and one antelope, 
the antelope however, not invariably. Even those three li\ing creatures hencc« 
forth shall not be slauglitercd.” 

“ Everywhere has His Sacred and Gracious MajesB’ the King made curuti\'e 
arrangements of two kinds, curative arrangements for men and curati\’e 
arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also, wholesome for men and 
wholesome for beasts, whenever they \vcrc lacking, everywhere have been 
both imported and ]danted. Roots, too, and fruits, wherever the)- wore 

* Rainayana J. 56, 2,3, 
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lacking, have been both imported and planted. On the roads both wells 
have been caused to be dug and trees caused to be planted for the enjoyment 
of ;man, and beast. • 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King -On the roads, 
too, 1 have had banyan trees planted to give shade to man and beast ; groves 
of mango trees I have had planted ; at every half kos, I have caused wells to 
be dug ; rest houses have been erected and numerous watering places have 
been provided by me here and there for the enjoyment of man and beast. ’’t 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King -.—These and 
many other high officers are employed in the distribution of the ro\-al alms, 
both my own and those of the Queensland in all the royal households, 
both here and in the provinces, these officers indicate in divers wa}’s the 
manifold opportunities for charity.'’ T 

This is not the place for dwelling at length on the moral and philoso- 
phical teachings of the Jainas and the Buddhists. The form of the high 
moral precepts, which the Buddhists taught to the people at large can be 
easily learnt from a perusal of the edicts of Asoka. Their philosophical 
systems which are mainly based upon the teachings of the Upanishads and 
the Sankhya system of Kapila are also clearly explained in a number of books 
already printed and published. It is, ho\\'ever, to be noted that a major 
portion of the Upanishads is the work of kings and Brahmans dissatisfied 
with the Vedic pantheon and evidently a protest against the Vedic animal 
sacrifices. Still what struck a death blow to the independent hierocracy of 
the Brahmans is neither the high moral teachings of the Jainas and the 
Buddhists nor their agnostic philosophy based upon the Sankhya system, 
but the religion of the service of humanity, as proclaimed in the edicts of 
Asoka quoted abo\'e. As has already been shewn, the hermitages of the 
Brahmans were remote from populous centres, and those who had to go to 
one or other of these hermitages in quest of learning or for the alleviation of 
their bodily or mental ailments had to quit their houses and their families 
and reside in the open air in the hermitage for a shorter or longer period 
according to their requirements. The life which they had to live was in fact 
a new departure from their usual town or village life and was more or less a 
forest life exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather. But now there 
arose a new order of priests, the order of the Jaina and Buddhist monks, 
who, unlike the Brahmans, made towns and villages the centre of their 
activity for the service of humanity. Instead of requiring the needy to go so 

' ^ ' * Edict II, 
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iar as, distant .forests ..for the., satisfaction - of '.their -\va.nt.s, ' the monks too'k 
themselves to the very houses of the needy and provided them with whatever 
they needed, food, clothing, medicine, or moral or philosophical teaching for 
getting rid of transmigration and the attainment of Nirvana or final emanci- 
pation. For this the monks had the ready support of the kings and the rich, 
and the country abounded with rest houses to deal out alms to the needy. 
Besides bringing a good deal of relief and happiness not only to man but also 
to beasts and birds, this new humanitarian religion brought peace and 
friendship to kings mutually at war with each other. This peace is what 
is termed as “ the chiefest conquest,” by Asoka in his 13th Edict 

His Majesty King Priyadarsiii in the ninth year of his reign conquered 
the Kalingas. One hundred and fifty thousand persons were thence carried 
away captive, one hundred thousand were there slain, and many times that 
number perished. Ever since the annexation of the Kalingas, His Majesty 
has jealously protected the law' of piety, has been devoted to that law* and 
has proclaimed its precepts 

The conquest which has thereby been everywhere effected causes a 
feeling of delight. Delight is found in the conquest made by the Law'. . 

This conquest, while bringing peace and happiness to both kings and 
people alike, seems to have caused a good deal of heart-burn to the priestly 
class w'hich it adversely affected. It seems to have pulled it down from the 
high pedestal of respect which it occupied in the eyes of the people. Now 
that the people were provided w ith more than they used to receive at the 
hands of the priests, each and every hermitage must necessarily be denuded 
of all sorts of pilgrims. Except a few hermits wfith a few' Brahman 
students and follow'ers, there seem to have resided temporarily or per- 
manently no other people in any of the hermitages. What the priests perhaps 
once regarded as their own unassailable intellectual and spiritual power w’as 
now' assailed, root and branch., It w^as a moral conquest on the part of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists of the Kshatriya class and a moral defeat to the 
Brahmans. Neither the kings and the Kshatriyas nor the people w'ould pay 
respect to them : nor could the Brahmans claim that respect w'hich they once 
received from the people and w’hich the new* order of monks deservedly 
claimed and enjoyed. The pow'er wuth which the Jainas and the Buddhists 
secured a moral conquest over the Brahmans lay in the provision which they 
with the help of the kings and the rich of the land made for 
establishing alms-houses, hospitals and other charitable institutions for 
the alleviation of the miseries of both man and beast. This is 
w'hat the Brahmans could not do unless they secured the good will 
of the kings and the rich, AvS hns already been pointed out, 
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kings had reason enough to dislike, if not to hate, the Brahmans. 
It follows therefore; that the Brahmans must have lost all the privileges 
which they had unquestionably enjoyed till then. They had to lose their 
right of electing, banishing, restoring, and anointing a king ; they had to 
lose the power of persuasion over the members of the state assembly of the 
people ; they had to lose their right of inheriting the property of others on 
the failure of heirs the six immiinitiest such as exemption from corporal 
punishment, from taxes, hunger, sickness, cold and heat due to want or 
otherwise must have been also lost to them. All this serious loss of long 
cherished rights and prerogatives, nay, of popular help, maintenance and 
even respect was evidently due to the rise of Jainism and Buddhism, and to 
the conversion of the kings to either of these two new faiths. It needs Jio 
saying that the fury of the Brahmans against the Jainas, the Buddhists, and 
the kings rose to its highest pitch. Weapons they could not take, for war 
was a prohibited profession for the Brahmans. How could they expect 
success for the few in a war against many ? Others under these circum- 
stances would have either perished in despair or died in a civil war. But the 
Brahmans were clever enough to follow a course which seemed to them 
not merely destined to restore them to their lost power, but powerful enough 
to put an end to the new inimical faiths. It was political intrigue, and 
sowing the seeds of dissension among the kings so as to cause them to take 
up arms against each other for tlieir own extinction. There was a good 
opportunity for the exercise of the keen intellect of the Brahmans in the 
science of politics. The one weak point of the Buddhists much in favour oi 
the Brahmans was their entire abstention from war and manslaughter 
attending upon it. In the Chatussatika ofAryadeva, a Buddhist work, war 
is thus condemned : — 

It may be said that the king who even slays men in accordance with 
Dharma laid down by the Rishis does not commit unrighteousness. To this 
the reply is that wise men should not conform to all the doings of Rishis, 
since even among them the qualities of low, intermediate, and high exist. 
(IV. 89). It is said of a king who strikes at an enemy through a loop-hole, 
there is no unrighteousness, since it is so enjoined in the Sastras. To this 
the reply is that if to a king who strikes at his enemy through a loop-hole sin 
does not accrue, it cannot overtake other thieves from beforehand. [lY. 91). 
It !nay be said that the king who overcomes his foes in the forefront of 
battle and beholds the store of wealth acquired b\’ his own prowess and 
strength derives great satisfaction ; and that if he dies in battle, he surely 

* Gaut. XXVIII. 41: VasishthaXVII. 84-85. , 
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attains, heaven through , his, self-abnegation. ■ ' To ' this ■ the , reply is .that, the 
,saGrifice of one s poss,es3ioiiS' in .wine and such things' 'is not commended, 
how then can the sacrifice of self even in war be conirnended (IV 92). 

Another \veak point w'hich seems to have caused niiicli injury to the 
cause of buddhism was their adherence to the principle of elective monarcliv 
as it was m practice during the Vedic period. The principle of elective 
mona.rchy is .thus, described in the Uluka Jataka 

Once upon a time, the people who lived in the first cycle of the world 

gathered together and took for their king a certain man, handsome,, 'auspici- 
ous, GO!iimandi,ng, altogether' perfect,."'^ 

The same j^rinciple is also given in the form of a storv in Rockhill's Life 
of^ Buddha . ,■ , 

Let us, in view of what has just happened, assemble together, and 
choose from out our midst those \s’ho are the finest-looking, the largest, tlic 
handsoniest, the strongest, and let us make them lords over our fields on d 
they shall punish those of us wdio do what is puoishabkv and they shall 
recompense those of us w'ho do what is praiseworthy, and from the produce 
of GUI fields and of the fruits we gather w'e will give them a portion."' 

Desirous of Ilandirlg^ over their kingdoms to their own sons, the ancient 
kings of India seem to have resented this elective system and often violated 
it b}' force of arms, as is clear from the accounts given in the Puranas of 
eldest princes inheriting the kingdoms from their fathers.*^ \Miile these two 
weak points of the Buddhists together with their partialit}' for republicair*' 
formb of government and their lack of respect to royal personages whom 
they regarded as merely men of high capacity had incapacitated almost all 
the Buddhist kings both for oflensive and defensive operations, they seem to 
have also displeased some other kings who, adhering to the old Vedic religion, 
hated the elective system of monarchy and kept aloof from Buddhism. 

The Brahmans seem to have readily seized this golden opportunity 
to regain their pow.er and to put an end to the upstart religious faiths. All 
that thc\’ had to do was to abandon the old elective system of monarch v b}' 
declaring the right of the eldest prince to inherit the kingdom from his 
father and b\' regarding the king's person inviolable and sacred. Accordingl}' 
mention is made in Kautilya's Arthasastra of succession of the eldest sons 
to tlm kingdom on the principle of inheritance/' Though the Arthasastra 

1 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Ueiigal. Vol. Ill, No. S. - - - 
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attaches no sanctity to the king’s person, persons disregarding kings are 
threatened with divine punishments.'^ But in the Piiranas, Smritis and 
other post-Buddhistic works the king’s person is distinctly declared to be 
inviolable and sacred on the ground of his body being composed of the eight 
protectors of the world, the moon, fire, the sun, wind, Indra, Kubera, Varuna 
and Yama.f Regarding the divine powers of the king, the proverbial passage 
’imNfcr: ”, The king is God Vishnu himself in the form of a man/' 
is frequently quoted. The Brahma,ns seem to have also renouneed their 
time-lipnoured claim for their superiority to the king and for the six 
immunities, such as exemption from corporal punishment, from taxes, hunger, 
sickness, cold and heat. From the post-Buddhistic period and onwards, 
they seem to have consented to pay taxes to the king like others and to be 
liable to punishments for offences though light when compared with those 
inflicted upon other classes of people. They seem to have also given up the 
order of hermits as unsuited for the age of Kali and classed it among the 
customs to be discontinued then./ 

Pleased with this kind of sacrifice of claims on the part of the Brahmans, 
the few Hindu kings that stood firm by their Vedic faith seem to have 
made a common cause with the Brahmans to expand their kingdoms at the 
expense of those of the apostate Buddhist kings. An early stage,” says 
V. A. Smith in his Early History of India, in the reaction against the 
Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice had been marked by Pushyamitra’s 
celebration of the horse-sacrifice towards the close of the second century. 
In the fourth, Samudragupta revived the same rite with added splendour ; 
and, in the fifth his grandson repeated the solemnity. Without going- 
further into detail, the matter may be summed up in the remark that 
coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree in furnishing abundant evidence 
of the recrudescence during the Gupta period of the Brahmanical Hinduism 
at the expense of Buddhism, and of the favour sho\N-n b}^ the ruling powers 
to classical vSanskrit at the expense of the more popular dialects, w'hich 
had enjoyed the patronage of the Andhra Kings.” S 

Not satisfied with the results which the Brahmans achieved by their 
alliance with Hindu kings, they seem to have also instigated the wild tribes 
(the Atavikas of the Arthasastra) against the effeminate Buddhist kings by 
promising them the kingdoms they might conquer. Accordingly in reply to 
the question of Yudhishthira whether in case of a Brahman, Vaisya, or Sudra 
iTchap. xm, p. 26. 
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purpose 


of avoiding social 


taking up the reins of government' for ■the'.' 

confusion j he should be prevented from doing so, l'>hishmti Stiv'S Ide he a 
Sudra or any other man, he that becomes a raft on a raftless current or a 
means of crossing where other means there are none, certainly deser\es 
respect in every \\-ayi’'^ Again in Ciiapter XCII, \%-se 9,^ the 


same 


paragraph, he says that '' ibat king who acts according to the iid\ ice of a 
vicious and sinful minister becomes a destroyer of righteousness, ami deserx es 
to be slain by his subjects, with, all his familv." ■ 

The installations of Vrishala Chandragupta on the throne of the Xandas 
and of Siidra Aryaka on the throne of Palaka, as dramatised in the * Cda\'cart’ 
are instances in point. ■ 

Thus employing one or other of the four forms of stratagem (Ui)a\ai such 
as reconciliation, bribery, causing dissension and open w'ar, the Bralimatis seem 
to have succeeded in dri\'ing out both Jainism and Buddhism from the land and 
regained this lost power b\' the end of the seventh or eighth ceiuur}’ A. 1). 
It should be noted that throughout this conflict between the Brahmans on the 
one hand and the jainas and the Buddhists on the other, which appears to 
have lasted for more than ten centuries, the chief part which the Brahmans 
successfully pkn^ed is diplomacy, or artful management of international affairs 
■with a view' of securing advantages to themselves. Corresponding to the num- 
berless petty states that studded the vast continent of India both during the 
pre-Buddhistic and post-Buddhistic periods, there arose a number of political 
schools of Brahmans, experimenting the sixfold policy and the fourfold 
strategic measures, as described in the seventh and twelfth Books of the 
Arthasastra. Chanakya mentions nearly a dozen political schools that were 
contemporary to him. All of them seem to have been trying their political 
theories in one or another of the numerous petty states of the time. Among 
them Kautilya seems to have been a most skilful politician, as proved by his 
famous political work, the Arthasastra and by his installation of Chandragupta 
on the throne of the Nandas. By making use of the sixfold policy, as described 
in the seventh Book of his Arthasastra, he seems to have subjugated a number 
of petty states both Jaina and Buddhistic and consolidated them all in one 
undisputed empire over which Chandragupta and his descendants peacefully 
reigned. Chanakya’s main aim in establishing such an empire and handing 
it over to a brave Sudra like Chandragupta instead of keeping it for himself, 
as Bharadvaja,f another politician of his time, would have done, seems* to 
have been to secure the interests of the Brahmans under a highborn or 
baseborn king who evidently depended upon the political genius of the 
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Brahmans for the safety and security of his empire. That such was his 
aim, is plainly stated in his Arthasastra 

That Kshatiiya breed ‘which -is bmught-, up, by BrdhmcXMs^ is 
with the counsels of good councillors, and which faithfully follows the 
piecepts of the Sastras becomes invincible and attains success though un- 
aided with weapons.’’^ 

Though he was well aware of the elective monarchy^ and also the 
hereditary monarch}'*^ of the Vedic period and though he thought the 
lepublican^ form of government as the most invincible and powerful enough 
to last long, still he attached importance to the above form of absolute 
monarchy with Brahman ministers as the only type best adapted for the 
presei vation of Brahmanic learning and religion. As already stated, the 
elective monarchy with a preponderance of Brahmanic element or power in 
the State Assembly was repulsive to the kings themselves ; the republican 
form of government, though conducive to the preservation and progress of 
the principles of equality and brotherhood of men as taught by the Buddhists, 
was apparently not well suited for the preference of Brahmanic interests to 
those of the other classes. Hence an absolute monarchy with divine 
sanctitv attached to the king s person and with Brahman politicians as 
ministers N\as the onh* form of government which Brahmans following the 
vic^^s of Chanakya considered as best fitted for the preservation of 
their own interests, which, being mainly spiritual, was in their view 
conducive to the prosperity of other classes also. The rights and 
prerogatives which they claimed and enjoyed during the Vedic and 
Brahmanic periods consisted of the six immunities and the inheritance of 
the properts' of persons dying without a heir and appeared therefore to be 
bare selfish monopolies unjustly secured for themselves at the expense of the 
interests of other communities. But now they relinquished their claim for 
those direct self-interests and succeeded in securing some other indirect 
interests under the name of spiritual interests. They were the gifts and 
provisions granted by kings for the worship'’ of gods and ancestors and for 
averting evils and the produce of temple lands and Brahmadeyika^ lands. 
Another source of revenue was the establishment of muths after the model of 
Jaina and Buddhistic monasteries. In their numerous monasteries the faina 
and the Buddhist monks seem to have been distributing alms to the poor and 
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the afflicted by making ,iise of- the provision made ■'by'. ■ kings in -land 
or leveniie,. observing at the same time the strict monastic injunction 
, that . no , ascetic 'Should possess land or money. The', Sannyasopanishad 
like the ascetic injunctions of the Buddhists strictly lays down that a 
Sannyasi may receive in the form of a gift nothing but a worii-oiit garment 
and that quantity of food which will suffice to keep his bodv' and soul 
together.;- Still under the pretext of worshipping the gods and feeding the 
poor, the Brahmans like the Buddhists w'honi they 'supplanted seem , to have 
begun in the face of the Sastraic injunction to the contrary the practice of 
possessing and enjoying monastic or math and temple lands. It is generally 
believed that a number of Jaina and Buddhist temples and monasteries wen‘ 
converted into Brahmanic temples and muths, all endowed with extensi\‘e 
lands for their maintenance. In addition to these, the Brahmans seem to 
have also succeeded in inducing a number of kings to build new temples and 
. set up new muths with necessary endowments. Kings in post-i-hiddhistic 
India seem to have vied with each other in building temples and muths, 
perhaps to infuse spirit among their own men and frighten their enemy^s 
people by giving publicity to their power of omniscience and close association 
with gods,’’ *' 

A birds'-e\'e-view of the immense nimibers of extraordinarilx’ rich religious 
institutions of India in general and of Southern India in particular u'ill con- 
vince any one of the unbounded religious zeal implanted in the minds of the 
post-Buddhistic kings of India. Though this zeal indirectlv tended to enrich 
the Brahmans and rendered the source of their subsistence permanent, it 
seems to be this innate zeal, but not partiality towards the Brahmans, that 
has been the chief cause of the conversion of India into a land of temples. 
Why should the Brahmans expect more for the cultivation of their intellectual 
faculty and for the exercise of their spiritual cravings in peace ? All that the 
post-Buddhistic Brahmans like those of the Vedic period required was plenty 
of time to think and write and sure and. unfailing ready subsistence for their 
maintenance. This the Brahmadeyika lands and richly endowed temples 
and muths gave them and satisfied them beyond measure. Availing them- 
selves of this peace and plenty, their fertile intellect and original thinking 
worked wonders in the intellectual and spiritual fields. Can the literary 
and scientific w'orks they were thus enabled to write and hand down to 
posterity be counted even now ? Panini, Vararuchi, and Patanjali 
on the subject of vSanskrit grammar, K^nada and Gautama on logic, 
Jaimini and Badarayana on philosophy, Charaka and Susruta on medicine, 
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Chanakya and others on political science, Bhrigu, Yagnwavalkya and 
others on social codes, Aryabhata and \karHhamihira on mathematics 
and astiainomyv and Bhasa, Kalidasa, and Bhana on literature, to speak 
of only a few, have produced such monumental works as are read even now 
w'ith respect, wonder, and admiration even by western scholars, ;It is 
probable that but for the absolute monarchy which the Brahmans themselves 
shaped and constituted with peace and plenty assured for themselves, the 
Brahman intellect would not have thrived so well as it did. In the absolute, 
monarchies thus set up the close association of the Brahmans with the kings 
was evidently indispensable. To advise the king on social, religious, and 
political matters affecting the state, to help the king in deciding the questions 
of peace and war, to officer the various departments of the state, to go on 
with the work of espionage within and without the state, and even to run as 
a messenger to foreign states, it is the Brahman that was sought for. The 
Brahman’s person seems to have been regarded inviolable. Thus having 
overthrown jainism and Buddhism and having constituted a form of govern- 
ment congenial and conducive to the progress and prosperity of Brahmanic 
interests, the Brahman intellect seems to have been satisfied with the 
siinimuuh houitni it had achieved for itself after so man}' struggles, fights, and 
failures. It was their self-denial coupled with their piety and penance that 
made the common people concede the rights and privileges which they enjoyed 
during the ^'edic period. It appears to be their fertile intellect and power 
for diplomatic dealings in politics that induced the people to concede to them 
the rights and privileges which they enjoyed during the post-Buddhistic period. 

Even during the Muhammadan period which evidently disturbed and 
destro}’ed their peace for a while, they seem to ha\'c succeeded in peacefully 
enjoying their rights and })rivileges in the few Hindu kingdoms that survived 
then. \\'hat course will they now take in the interests of themselves and 
other communities under the might}' and j)eaceful British empire is a 
question the solution of w'hich is beset with difficulties. During the Vedic 
period, the}' formed a class with free intercourse with other classes even in 
matteis of commensalism and connubiality. During the post-Biiddhistic 
period the}- unconsciously passed into a rigid caste system, rejecting inter- 
dining and intermarriage with the Jaina and Buddhist apostates, as I have 
endeavoured to show in my essay on the evolution of castes. As they have 
shown so much aptitude of adaptability to changes in environments and 
circumstances, one can hope that they will modify their views of life and 
matter according to the needs of the time and renouncing most of their 
undeserved claims, will chalk out a new course conducive to the good of all. 

* Artba4^$tra, Book I, Chap XYI, p. 35. 


THE TALI IN THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA 

(By L. a. Camimiade, Eso/e.- 

The dissensions that have broken out between Brahiniiis and non-Bralimins 
in Southern India have been a cause of deep regret for all who have the 
welfare of the country at heart and many earnest minds are at tlie present 
moment seeking means to bridge over the differences. The moment seems 
opportune to bring to notice some facts concerning the x'arious marriage rites 
to be found in this part of India which, it is hoped, mas’ serve to show that 
the gulf separating the Brahmin from the non-Bralmiin 'is not in the Dnnada 
country as wide as is generally supposed and that there twist g(X)d grounds for 
these two sections to \'iew’ each other as one people. 

It is superfluous to explain to any one living in Soijthern India that the 
central rite in most of the forms of marriage here jirevalent is tlie tving of 
the tali. But this practice, a knowledge of which we take for granted, is 
unknown to a large part of India. Ornaments such as nose rings, bangles 
and certain forms of neckjace are, it is true, worn by women in other parts 
of India as emblems of marriage. But none of these are used sacramental K’ 
at the niaiiiage ceiemony as the tali is here used to indicate that an irrevoc- 
able bond has been established between the bride and the bridegroom. In 
this respect the use of the tidi is peculiar to Southern India and holds a place 
analogous to the use of tlie ring in European marriages. The local nature of 
the custom that imposes the use of a tali for the sealing of the bond of 
marriage is well illustrated by the absence of all mention of it in tlie text 
books that deal with the Hindu law of marriage. Even snch an eminent 
authority on Hindu law' like John I). Mayne, who practised for many \'ears 
at the Madras bai and had an intimate knowiedge of the Indian customs 
of the south, did not consider that any reference to the tali was necessary in 
his w'ork on Hindu Law . 

Attention will be invited, later, to certain variations in the form of 
the tali that are to be found in these parts. lEit however much tfdis may 
differ from each other in composition, colour, ornamentation and so on thc\' 
have always one characteristic in common : the tali is ahva}'S a string of 
some sort wiiich the bridegroom or somebody on his behalf knots round the 
neck of the bride : and the tying of the knot is looked upon as tlie essential 
part of the marriage cerenion\'. The use of a string and the requirement 


that thcistring should -be knotted, or tied round the neck of t'he bride is highly 
suggestive when it is rernembered that the great majority of th«‘ uiiirrlages 
where the tali is used are to this day in form if not in substance marriages b}’ 
purchase. It may be noted that when 'a cow is sold in the neighbourhood of 
Madras the vendor removes his rope from the cow’s neck and the purchaser 
then substitutes a rope of his own in token of the transfer of ownership. It 
is not possible to say without further evidence whether any such symbolism 
is implied in the use of the tali ; but it may be observed that as the cow is 
and always has been a sacred animal in India, there would be nothing incon- 
gruous or repugnant in the idea of adopting for the sale of a bride the proce- 
dure in use for the sale of a cow. 

Blit, w'hatever may have been the syrribolism implied in the use of a 
string to mark the axquisition of marital rights, the tali became long ago the 
honourable and recognized badge of marriage throughout vSouthern India. 
The pre-eminence attained by this badge in the social life of Southern India 
may be judged by the fact that notwithstanding its obvious Hindu origin it 
has been adopted generally by the various non-Hindu communities that are 
here permanently domiciled. The first Christian converts whose conversion 
is ascribed to the apostle Thomas and whose descendants are kno\Mi as the 
SNTian Christians of Malabar saw no objection to the retention of the 
practice of tying a tali round the neck of their brides. Similarly the Jews who 
formed colonies on the Malabar coast adopted the tali when they intermarried 
with the women of the country. So did all the various early colonies of 
Arab settlers on our coasts whose descendants are now known as Lubbai, 
Marakayar, Rowther, Mapillaand Daclakula. Mhthin historic times, Portuguese 
and other Catholic missionaries have recognized the expediency of permitting 
their converts to ratify their marriage vows lyy the use of the Hindu tali in 
preference to the European wedding ring. Protestant missionaries also 
have generally sanctioned the use of the tali by their converts. 

If such utter foreigners as these Jews, Muhammadans and Christians 
found good reason to approve of and adopt the tali as a badge of marriage 
it w'as onl}’ natural that Hindus from other parts of India whom circum- 
stances forced to migrate and make a home for themselves in the South, 
should have also adopted a similar custom. The age of these colonies may 
be traced b}' the degree to which the tying of the tali has become the essential 
feiatiire of tlieir marriage rite. Recent comers refuse as }'ct to use the tali 
while older settlers supplement their own northern customs by the custom of 
tlie tali ; and this custom tends to rise from a su[)[)iementar\' and subordinate^ 
place in the marriage ritual until in the oldest foreign colonies it assumes 
the chief place. 


Lurioiisly enough, the people wiio. have resisted mosf'tiie a.doption of the 
tali are the wild jungle tribes who represent- the primitive- settlers of Soiitheni 
India. To this day, a large proportion of the various dark, flat-nosed and 
rather frizzly haired tribes that inhabit our back woods, either do -not use the 
tali at all at their marriages or in the cases whe.n they do, there is evidence 
that the practice is only of recent adoption and.' in keeping with the gradiiai 
conforming of the primitive tribes to. the religious' and social observances of 
their more advanced Hindu neighbours. In- the extensive tract of wild and hilly 
cx:)'untry kno\-vn as the Agency tracts of Ganjam, Vizaga|')atam and Godavari, 
the hill tribes retain various more-or less realistic forms of marriage b\' ca])iurie 
This primitive form of marriage reappears in the -extreme south of Presi- 
dency among the Malai-arasar (lif. Lords of -the- Mountains.) who live in the 
mountains of the Western Ghats which divide Tinnevelly from Travancore. 
Other primitive tribes have more advanced forms of marriage in which the 
essential rite is for the bride and bridgroom to eat in public out of the same 
platter or smoke the same cigar or have a bath in common or do some other 
such overt act indicating the close domestic relationship which the parties 
thenceforth intend to pursue. The refusal of these jungle tribes to adopt the 
tali is easy to explain by the fact that until recently inost of them managed to 
retain a proud inde|:)enclence in the fastness of their jungles and saw no 
reason why they should give up their ancient customs for that of the hated 
lowlanders. But now that their independence is gone or going, it inevitably 
happens that these people in their efforts to maintain their former prestige 
should be driven to copy the manners and customs of those who take 
high rank in the caste system. Consequently, the use of the tali is 
bound to gain ground among them and it is only a question of time for the 
last lingering examples of these primitive marriage customs to disappear. 

Before proceeding further into the etiology of the tali, it should be here 
noted that it cannot be due to accident that the area over which the custom 
of the tali prevails is practically conterminous with the area where the 
Dravidian languages are spoken. In the Madras Presidency, the custom of 
the tali iinds its northern limit in the Ganjam district where an Aryan 
language, Uriya, meets the Dravidian Tolugii. Similarly, the western limit is 
reached in South Kanara where Kanarese gives way to the Aryan Konkani 
dialect. This coincidence of the area of a social custom with that of a family of 
languages seems to suggest that they belonged to a common culture, and there 
can be little doubt that the culture in question was that of the great Dravidian 
kingdoms that ruled over Southern India from a remote period of history and 
that had a civilization of their own foreign In many respects to the civilisation 
of Northern India. 
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A custom such as that of the tali which has thus grown and spread 
uiin It has included all classes of people irrespective of their status or 
religious beliefs can hardly be expected to be uniform. The Dravida 
country extends from south to north for over a thousand miles. Many 
local variations in the use and in the form of the tali must have sprung 
up m the various hostile kingdoms into which the country was alwavs split 
up. Those differences must have become accentuated in 'the course’' of the 
df,es during which the custom has been in vogue and must have become all the 
greater during the long period of isolation and confusion that supervened on the 
downfall of those kingdoms. An attempt will here be made to indicate some 
o tiese diftei dices. They are not negligible. They have been considered 
-)} tie^ people of the countrj' important enough to necessitate the giving 
0,, special caste names to denote variations in the use of the tali. A special 
caste name, it is true, does not by itself signify much. Many of these names 
have originated m nothing better than the vainglory of a faction. But the 
names indicating the form of the tali which are here referred to seem to be 
the outcome of ^ deep social, differences. They merit scrutiny as holding a 
promise of enlightenment on the origins of various castes in Southern India. 

The sole sources of information available at present on this subject are 
unfortunately the lists of sub-castes that are appended to the Census' reports 
of 1871, 1881, and 1891. Under the orders of the Government of India 
sub-caste names have been omitted from the Census of 1901 and 1911; and, 
unless orders to the contrary are now issued, they are likely to be omitted 
again from the next census. A glance over tliese lists of siib-castes will show here 
and there a sub-caste that embodies in its name the expression “ Tali-katti,” 
meaning one who knots or ties a tali, and this appellation is always qualified 
to indicate the ^ kind of tali, which the sub-caste affects. The "^following is 
a list of the “ Tali-katti ” sub-castes, in so far as they appear in the Census 


returns 

— - 


1. 

Perim-tali-katti 

(The great-tali-katti.) 

'2. 

Siru-tali-katti 

(The lesser-tali-katti.) 

■ 0. 

Tonga-tali-katti 

(The pendulous tali.) 

4. 

Pottu or Bottu-katti 

(The tali with a bottu attached.' 

5. 

Sangu-tali-katti 

(The conch tali.) 

6. 

Rasa-tali-katti 

( ? ; Rasa mercur\'.) 

7. 

Toppa-tali-katti 

( ? ; Thoppai ■ stomach,) 

8 . 

Urundai-tali-katti or 



Urundai-mani-tali-katti 

(Tali with a large round bead.) 

9. 

Karun-tali-katti 

(The black tali.) 

10 . 

Jaga-tali-katti 

(? ; Jaga ^ world ?) 


11. Irii-tali“katti 

12. Tali-katti 
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(The twO“ta]i.) 

(The tali as distinguished from some other 
badge of marriage.) 

^ Of these twelve classes the tirst two are by far the most common. The 
Perun-taii-katti are to be found in about fifteen different castes while the 
Siru-tah-katti are scattered among twenty seven castes ranging from 
aristocratic land-owning classes such as Mudali to low caste wanderers like 
Koravas and \erukala ; the}- include Chetties who are considered twice-born 
and artificers or Kammala who wear the sacred thread : and thev also include 
a heterogenous collection of castes such as shepherds, weavers, fishermen, 

todd}--tappei-s, dhobies and barbers. The full list of Perun-tali-katti and Siru- 

tali"katti is as follows : — 


PeriiJi-tdli-luitfi 


Agambadix^an 


Idaiyan ( 81 ) 
Kaikolan ( 81 ) 
Kalian 
Kamrnaia 
Kongan 


.Marava 


Pajlan ( 81 ) 


vSembadavan 


Tot ti van 


Vcllala 
Valai}’an 
Van i van 


SiriiddU-katti 

Agambadi3aii 

Ambattan 

Chetti 

Idai\'an 

Kaikolan 

Kalian 

Kammala 

Kora\’a or Yorukala 


Malaivalan (S] ) 
S-T-kiilarn-Malaiyalan ( 81 : 
Marava 
Mudali 

Palli or \’anni\’an 
Pallan ( 81 ) 

Panikkan 
Pariah ( 81 ) 

Pulavan 

Sembada\^an 

Tevan (^rKaljan) 

vShanan 

Tottiyan 

Uppiliyan 

VellMa ( 81 ) 

Valaiyan 

Vanivan 


Vannan Vannan 

Vettuvaii Vettuvan. 

Most of the castes here enumerated are largely reijresented in the 
Madras Presidency and include a great number of sub-castes. It 
would be of interest to know the nature of the connection that must 
on the one hand bind together the various Siru-tali-katti sub-castes and 
which at the same time serves to differentiate the Siru-tali-katti from 
the rest of their casternen. It would be equally important to know 
the nature and meaning of the Perun-tali sub-castes and whether there 
is any antagonism between them and the Siru-tali-katti. It ma_\ bt. 
obseswed that except in the case of the Kongan there is no Perun-tali sub-caste 
without a corre.sponding Siru-tali sub-division, though the reverse is not the 

case. It is also certain that many of the castes now in question are inier- 

connected. The Kalla, Agambadiya, Marava and Vellala are muloubtcKil>- so. 
In spite of the rigidit}' of the present-day caste .s_\’stem, a saying is still cuiient 
in the Madura district, and of its truth there is little doubt, that the Kalla 
gradually turns Agambadiya and then Marava and finally attains to the ciweted 
rank of \'ellala. It is also fairl_\- certain that the Palli or \’anni\-an who are 
the agriculturists of the North Tamil country are related to the Vellala and 
that the Mudali are but a branch of these. But the existence of such a con- 
nection even among all the castes now in question affords us [ no ; e.xplaiiii- 
tion as to wh\' u minority in each of them should have adopted these t\\<i 
]>eculiur forms ol the t:ili. 

An inkling of the meaning of the Great and the Lesser forms of the tali 
is afforded perhaps by what is known in some castes as tlie lesser form ol 
marriage, .Siru-tali-kaliyanam or Siru-tali-katti. This Siru-tali-katti is a 
“ short” form of marriage which is pcu-missible in certain cases. Thus, where 
the custom for !i man to marry his maternal uncles tlaughter or the daiighlei 
of his paternal aunt is so {lersisteutly followed in a caste a,s to Ixiconie a ea:^(e 
law. the full marriage ceremony is almost snimrtluous and therefore in sueii 
eases w hen a, hitch siufdcnly uri.scs and the wedding cereinoip.- is In-ing retarded 
or where the parents of the bride are trying to marry her to some third parl\', 
the bridegroom Jc jinr can make short work of these selumu-s ii.v sei/ing 
the girl and lying a tali rouiul her neck or in default of a trili. lie inav use^ a 
string or he may even use a strip torn from off the girls owu saree. It is saal. 
however, tiiat consummation must follow in order to nauler sut:h marriage 
indissohihle. In spite, however, of the element of force wiiich the Sini-tali-kattu 
implies, this form of nuirriage has no connection whatsoever with marriage !>y 
capture. The root idea here is that a sacrameutal rite has hemi perlornuM 
which cannot be undone. This method of foiring a marriagi- is however ip 


vn,^tir sc>tnt; nf the: jungle tribes,- A eornplaint was once made hy 

a Kui (jungle tribe of the G-odavari) that a pot of waiter .had been emptied o.n. 
the head of her daughter by the mother of a boy \vho had a claim to the girl's 
hand so as to prevent the girl being given in marriage to any one else. Among 
these people the essential part of the marriage ceremony is for the bride and 
bridegroom to have a bath in common. 

The existence of the Siru-tali katti form of marriage does not, in any 
waiy explain the origin of the Siru-tali-katti sub-castes. It is not possible to 
think of a w'hole sub-caste that has no other form of marriage than the siru- 
tali-kattu. At the most a siru-tali-katti sub-caste would mean a sub-caste in 
which the siru-tali-kattii was permissible. In the present state of ethnolog)’ 
in Southern India it is not p>ossible to do more than speculate regarding the 
origin of these sub-castes. It may be that the siru-tali custom is an innovation 
and that the sub-castes who resort to it are sectarians. But this is not likely. 
It looks rather as if the siru-tali sub-castes that are now” to be found as scat- 
tered minorities are conservative people who have retained an ancient custom 
that has died out among their fellow castemen. It is also possible that thev 
are the scattered representati\'es of a common ethnic group. The fact that the 
siru-tfdi-katti sub-castes seem to exist only in the Tamil country and that 
the\' are mostly to be found in the southern part of it which was under the 
jurisdiction of the Pandiya kings seems to suggest that the custom chiefl}' 
prevailed in that kingdom. 

But if the siru-tali-katti are peopde who permit the use of a short form 
of marriage, then who can the Perun-tali-katti be? Are they people who do 
not admit the validity of the siru-tali form of marriage ? If that were so, 
castes would be divided into two mutually exclusive groups of siru-tfdi-katti 
and Perun-trdi-katti. But that is far from being the case. It is }X)Ssible that 
wliile the term siru-tfdi-katti ma\' have reference to a form of marriage, the 
term Periin -tali -katti merely refers to the length of the tfdi. The absence of 
all reference to the Perun-tfdi-katti in Thurston’s Ethnological Notes seems to 
support this view as also the fact that there is a sub-caste that calls itself 
I'onga-tali-katti which can mean only that the tali in use by it is pendulous, 
('ompare also the term Toppa-tfili (Toppmi™ stomach) which also seems to 
have reference to a similar long tali. The tonga-tali and toppia-tali are, 
moreover each represented only hy a very few sub-castes ; Tonga-tali- 
katti Vellrda and Tonga Kattia Setti (84) and Toppa-tfili-katti Agambadi- 
yan, Toppa-davan-Agambadiyan and Toppai Pariah which suggests that these 
uames are mere local variants of Perun-tfili. 

The next group of interest in the list of Tfili-katti are the Sangvi-tali- 
katti. Literall}' their name implies that a conch shell is strung on to their 


tAli- There is no information as to \N-hether si.ii:h is n-ally the case. hossil>l\- 
ttien inerady iise beads truide from tlie conch.. But whether it be tiu; entire^ 
shell that is used or onl\'- beads made out of it, the inlei'<.-siing point to l)i:? 
n<>te(l here is that both the conch and conch beads are to this d:s\ strung 
rounfi the necks of cows. It would seem, therefore, as if tin; Saiie:uUali" 
katti had retained in all its primitiveness the pa.rallel betweieii the purcliase 
of a bride and tlie inirchase of 'a cow. The sub-castes that list:' tliis form of 
the tali are : 

Sangu-tali-katti Idaiyan (sliepherds). 

Sangii“tali“katti Vellalan (cultivators). 

Sangu -katti Valai van (foxvlers). 

Sangu-katti Parai\’an (pariahs). 

Sangu-karnmala (artificers). 

It would not be surprising if all of these were interconnected b\' blood. 
Tlicre Would he no difficultv' in supposing a connection between the I^iraivtin 
and the \hilai\afn This would not imply more than that s^Jino |)eo[)le who 
are now caihaJ Ihiriahs were once of the primitive tribe of the X'alaivas. Simi- 
larly under morci favourable circumstances Sangii \hdai\'as may hao'e l)econu* 
Sangu sliepherds and artificers: these are only professional castes wliich include 
all wlio ft)!lo\\' the same profession irrespecti\ai of their ethnological origin 
(cf. the Barlier, Dhoby and Weaver castes). The Sangu \'ellala. nia,)’ ha\'e 
attained to their present rank very much in the same fashion as tlu; Kalla is 
said to Itecome Veilula. If inquiry should proven that such indenai ha\a‘ been 
the vicissitudes of the Sangu-katti, their case wcuild serve excellmtly to 
illustrate the ht.)lIowness of the present caste swstem of Southern India. 

Thc‘ chum of tlie Iru-tali-katti to wear Iwtj talis is rather mx'sterious. 
It may safely he assumed that the two talis here in question do not indic'atr 
wid(nv remarriage, lif tla/ case of widowhood the tali is invariabl’c broken and 
throw !i away as a. sign of th<‘ rujiture of the marriage bond. A widow who 
remarries will wear only one tali. Hence* a sub~caslc‘ among weavers that 
alltwvs of widow remarriage has appro[)riat(‘Iy calkai itstT Arntlnekattukino 
Kaikolan, that is to say, tile Kaikolan w’ho breaks and then rmknots the tali 
wink* a Pariah sub-caste aspiring to ris(‘ in the social scale iw' repmliaiing 
widow re!Harriag(‘ has returned itself as Arutlm-kattataAan meaning that 
Ikarialis do not tie again the tkli once it is boiken. Hu* tith- ni fru-tali 
katti is tlierefort' suggestive not of widow remarriage but (h’ polyandry. ! AT 
(kmct' of the csxisteruai of the Iru-ifiH-katti suh-castes is however wry scaulw 
In tlie census of bStSl only two women of the Kaikolan i\\'ea\ori cask? in 
(!oiinhatore returned themselves as Irii-tali-kattngini Kaikolan i. e., the Kai- 
kolan who customarily use two talis and there were* alse* sunn* d!i(fi)ies wlm 
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retiirned themselves as Irii-tali-Tamil Vanalin. There is no reference to iru- 
tali-kattis in the census of 1 89 1 . This is perhaps not surprising- Though 
various forms of polyandr\’ existed in Southern India until quite recent times, 
the\' were all more or less moribund. It rna}' be that the custom of the double 
tali is now quite dead in the sub-castes that once bore the name of Iru-tali- 
katti and that the sub-castes concerned have now adopted a new name. 

Another mysterious group are the plain Tali-katti. The assumption of 
such a title in a country where practically every one wears a tali seems at 
first meaningless. Yet it is certain that the census agents made no mistake 
on this point ; the plain tali-katti are to be found in the census lists of both 
1881 and 1891 and in respect of no less than eight different castes: — Valaiya, 
Pariah, Agambadiya, Alarava, Vellala, (81) Ambattan, Peslakan (81) and 
Telugu (81). The sequence, Valaiya, Pariah, Vellala is suggestive of the 
Sangu-tali-katti. In the case of the Valaiya the plain title of Tali-katti 
does not appear ver\’ surprising. The Valaiya are one of the primitive 
tribes of the South and the Tdli-katti Valaiya may be a section that 
prides itself to be in advance of the rest of the tribe by having adopted 
the tali while the rest still retain their primitive marriage custom. 
The Pariahs, on the other hand, have to a large extent adopted the Hindu 
customs. The plain title of Tali-katti among them seems to imply that in 
some part of the Madras Presidency there are still Pariahs who are stifl'-necked 
enough to retain their primitive marriage rite and that among them only a 
small section has as yet taken to the tali. No explanation can be suggested 
in regard to the use of the plain title of Tali-katti bv any section of the 
Agambadiya, Marava and Vellala, In the case of the Peslakan (T^li-kattina 
Peslakan : Rajput) and of the Telugu tali-katti it is fairly certain that 
these are Ra ju who haA’c ado])ted the use of the tali in addition to their own 
northern form of marriage. 

The Boitti or Pottu-katfi and the hariiin tali-katti seem to be mostly 
Telugns who have been long settled in tlic Tamil country. The use of the 
bottTi (a, small disc tiuit is strung on to the tali') and of a black tfili are both 
typical lA^higu customs. The names of most of the sub-castes that use these 
titles also clea.rly point to their Telugu origin, c. g., Bottu-katti Dasari, 
Naicken, Kavarai, Rajput (Kaju) Vadiigan and Telugu Chetty. There are also 
Bottii-kalti Amhatta.n iharlxM-s) and Bottu-katti Kammala (artificers). These 
two last are somewhat of a puz;!:le. It is difficult to understand why these 
barbers and smitits if Telugus should have been returned under the Tamil names. 
It looks as if they were forgetful of their original Telugu caste name and could 
distinguish themselves from the neighbouring barbers and artificers only by 
the fac't that they add a. bottu to their tfili. Of karum-tali-katti there are 
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among the Tamil sub-easte names only the karum-taii-kaLti-Shanaii (toddy 
tappers) and the Karuppu-mani-katti Nattaman and the koru (karu 0 mani- 
Rajput, the Karamaniatti (mani-katti ?) Telugu, the Mani-katti Idaiyan 

(shepherds) and Mani-katti Chedayan (Kaikoianj. 

Very little is known about the remaining Tah-katti sub-castes. 1 he 
Urundai-tfili-katti exist as a single Kaminala (artificer) sub-caste,^ and die 
Urundai-mani-tali-katti belong also to the same Kammala caste. fliey aie 
probablv identical. Nothing is known regarding the “ globular bead here 
referred to. There is also an Urulai (rolled) Kajlan sub-caste who possibly 
also u.se a similar tali. There is only one sub-caste among potters (Kusavan) 
that claim to u'ear the Rasa-t&li. The name is not self-explanatory jmd no 
information can be traced regarding this form of the tali. A single Raju sub- 
caste gave the name Jaga-tali-katti at the Census of 1881. The name does 
not reappear in the Census of 1891. 

Besides these various Tali-katti sub-castes noted above there are a 
considerable number of other sub-castes that take their name from the bead 
necklaces which their women wear. In one or two cases these necklaces are 
certainly tabs and in many other cases they seem to be so. But whethei 
these nmnes relate to tails or to mere neck ornaments, the important point 
for notice is that, they serve, like the tali-katti names, to indicate a connection 
between various castes which are commonly supposed to have no possible 
connection with each other. ^ - 

Muthu-kafti (wearing or tying pearls) among Pannikkan (Malabar caste) 

and Vannan (dhoby). 

Pavazham-katti (tying corals) among Andi, Kuthdi, Vellfila, Idaiyan, 
Kammala, and Injaikulam. 

Mani-katti (t\'ing beads) among Idaiyan, Chedayan (kaikolan) and 

^■cnalan. t e. , 

Tambu-mani-kalti (tying the tambu (?) head). Only among Vcllfua (M.t- 

Kanaha-inani-katti (Bang the Kanaka (?) liead.) Only among Dhsan. 
Pdfii-katti (tying beads). Same as Mani-katti.-^ Among \ ahyan. 
Kaikolan, Kammalan, and Idaiyan. Also, Pasi-kutti (Katti ?) Alaiyan. 

Kokki-kafti (tying large. Hat beads ?) among Idaiyan, Willalan and 

Mara, van (81). ^ ^ , 

Koli-katfi (tying heads of the size of marbles ?) among \'c!lalan. Idaiyan, 

. and K6li-periinta-dali (tali ?) Kammala. 

Kundu-katti (Kundu ■ Ballet) only among Idaiyan. This may be tlie 

same as Koli. 

KaUti-kaffi f tying stone crystal beads). They are said to wlkw 

sixteen beads on either side of the t^li. The Kal-katli are to be iound among 
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the A^.^;irnl;adiy:,u Idalyaii, lA Vellala, Kavarai, and Vellayar (Mudalij. Tiicro 
is also a Kar"(.!\al fj katti Vettuvan. 

PiThrig'ih^^^^ (tying crystal beads ?)' among Idaiyan and Kannadian 
(C.anarese), same as I^allii-katti ?. 

Panchdram-katti (tying the gold paiicharam neck ornament) among the 
Agambadiya, Idaiyan, Udaiyan, Sakkili, Balija, and Valaiyan. There are also 
Fari 3 ’ani (Paiicharam ?) Katti, Yadavan and Pariyam-katti -Pallan. 

Before concluding this enumeration of the varieties of the tali, a brief 
reference must be made to two forms which seem to have considerable 
ethnological sigiiificaiice though they have not been made to iigiire as sub- 
caste names. The vSini-kiidi Kalla attach to their tali a disc on which the 
Muhammadan badge of the crescent and a star are engraved. The Mel Nadu 
and the Pura-malai Nadu Ivalla use as a tali a necklet made of horse hair. 
1 he last also circumcise their boys. These peculiarities does not necessarily 
suggest a connection with Muhammadanism. The connection, if an\*, seems 
rather to be with the pre- Muhammadan Arabs who from the most ancient 
times have been visiting the Kalla districts. The use of horse hair, even 
more than circumcision and the emblem of the star and crescent, suggests 
a foreign connection ; for the horse was a foreign rarity in the Tamil 
country of old and it was most unlikely that any Tamils would select 
horse hair as a suitable material for the plaiting of a tali. The foreign 
connection seems , also to be suggested by the title '' Siru-kiidi,” which means 
the lesser branch : it seems to indicate that the Siru-kudi-kalla have been 
admitted into the Kalla confraternity only on the footing of cadets, and this 
may have been because they were foreigners or of mixed foreign and Kalla 
descent. It is also not impossible that the Mel-Nadu (the Western coiintr}') 
of the Mel-Nada Kallas points to a Western, (Arab) connection. There is 
already a considerable volume of evidence that South India derived its writing, 
its ancient religion and most of its pre-Ar}’an civilization from the neighbour- 
hood of the Persian gulf. It would be highly significant if it could also be 
sho\s'n that the Dravidian tali was also derived from the same source. 

The many kinds of tali that have been noted above are all exceptional 
forms : that is to say the\’ deal either with survivals of forms that arc dying 
out or with foreign forms brought in by immigrants. To understand these 
cxccpticaial forms aright it is necessary that the normal forms should be 
ca,refullv catalogued and studied. It is not the intention here to attempt to 
discuss the normal forms ; materials are wanting. It ma}', however, be noted 
that these normal forms divide themselves into two great categories : the 
black lalis and the yellow talis ; the former reigns in the northern and the 
latter in tlu^ southern part of the Dravida cmmtry. Most of the forms that 
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have hitherto been named belong to the Tamil country and arc of tlic \c o\» 
series. The %arious black tails resemble each other not only m the^ general 

black colour scheme but are all short strings that go tight round tne neck 

\x-hile the vellow tails are all more or less pendulous. The wide area over 
which each of, these major forms are in use and the numerous varieties into 
uhich they are sub-divided indicate that the division between the black and 
the vellow tS.lis is very ancient. The origin of these two forms won c. 
xN-orth investigation on account of their associations with the • pol.itical and 
social histoiy of Southern India. ^ ^ - 

The fossil history to be. unearthed from a study of the various^ kinds o 
the tali has now beeii sufficiently indicated. Attention will next be invited to 
a line of investigation that promises more immediate and more populai \’ 
attractive results than can be obtained from any antiquarian research into 
the origins of the different kinds of the tili. An examination of the 
ceremonies in use among various castes in Southein India shows that the 

essentially Dravidian rite of knotting a string rmmd the neck ofAa biidc ha,;:, 
been in many cases supplemented by some otheir raarrk^^^^ boiiowed 

from a non-Dravidian source. Thurston in his Ethnological Xotes 
has given numerous instances to show' how the Brahman litual has been 
grafted on the non-Brahman community. But the cases now proposed for 
investigation are instances w'here the reverse has happened and when the 
despised Dravidian tali-tryiiig rite has been super-added to the marriage nto of 
Brahmans and others wdio might have been expected to look with disdain on 
the tali and all that it implies. 

The simplest instance of the duplication of the tali-tying rite with some 
other marriage rite is to be found among the Indian Christian conveits. In 
their case the mutual promises of the contracting parties, which is the essential 
part of the Christian marriage, comes first and then comes the tying of the tali 
wdiich was introduced in order to suit the social ideas of the converts. The 
tali here merelx' took the place of the European wedding ring. The substitu- 
tion was all the more easih* accomplished as the ring had itself been borroswxl 
from the meirriagc customs of pagan Rome. 

In the case of Arabs of mixed descent, like the j\fapilla, Lribbai and 
others, there was a, deeper and more cogent reason for supplementing the 
marriage ritual of the Koran with a tali-tying marriage rite. Arab colonies 
existed in India from long before the time of Muhammad and as the 
pre- Muhammadan religion of Arabia was a kind of iiiigam worship it is 
not unlikely that the Arabs mingled readily with the Indians in all 
social and religious matters and that among other things were content 
to marry Indian w^omen according to the Indian custom of the tali. 




>^Ioi\;ovei% neither women whom they married nor their Hindu relatives 
would have felt at ease if these mixed marriages had been celebrated 
solely according to the religious rite of the foreign husbands. A duplication 
of the marriage rite was here inevitable in order to satisfy the conscience 
of both parties. Thus, when Muhammadanism was introduced among the 
Arab colonies in Southern India, the colonists were already using the tali. 
The Muhammadan missionaries from Arabia had therefore, like their 
predecessors the Christian missionaries, to consider whether the continued 
use of the tali was permissible ; and it is to their credit that in spite 
of their zeal for the new born religion they saw that the custom of the tali in 
no way contravened their religious principles. 

If we now turn to the Hindu communities of Southern India we can find 
ample traces of a similar duplication of marriage ceremonies when the original 
marriage rite of Indians from further north has . been added to the 

Dravidian-tali-tying rite. On the borders of the Dravida country, in the 
districts of Ganjam and South Kanara, several non-Dravidian forms of 
marriage are to be met with in which the bride is considered as not 
having been purchased by the bridegroom but as being given to him eis 
a free gift. In token of the gift the hand of the bride is placed in 
that of the bridegroom and the gift is made irrevocable either by 
pouring water over the joined hands, or by : tying the hands together 
or by knotting the cloths, etc., the ratificatory ceremony varying according 
to castes. Compare the marriage customs of the following castes given 
by Thurston in his Ethnological Notes : Badhoy is (Uriya carpenters and 
smiths, p. 81) ; Billavas (Toddy-tappers of South Kanara, p. 47) ; Bants 
{cultivators, Soiitli Kanara, p. 79) ; Bolasis and Samardiyas (Uriya 

cultivators, p. 81). Side by side with these purely non-Dravidian mar- 
riage customs others are to be found especially a little further south 

where the hand- joining form has been supplemented by that of the 
tali. Compare the marriage customs of the Lamb^di (pp. 49 and 60), 
Lingayats (p. 62), Razu (pp. 7 and 41), Gunda (fishermen of South 
Kaiuira, }>. 80), Kurubas (Kanarese shepherds, of Bellary, pp. 84 and 86), 
Idaiwin (Tamil slicpherds, p. 53 and Glossary appended to Census of 1901), 
izhuvas (toddy-tappers of Travancore, p. 70). 

It would he too long and too complicated to work out here, even if 
materials were available, the various reasons which induced these northern 
people to adopt the tali, but it is not unlikely that intermarriage with 
I)ravidia.ns has been the chief cause for the adoption of the t^Ii by these 
])eople. In the case of the Lingayats this is almost certainly so. The 
Lingayats at one time tried to abolish all caste distinctions. The disciples of 


the new confraternity would have been prone to exemplih^ their faith in the 
equality of man by intermarriage irrespective of caste ; and the Lingayat 
movement having occurred chiefly in the northern border of the Dravida 
country a fusion of marriage rites would be naturaL As regards the Izhuva, 
toddy-tappers of Travancore, it is difficult to resist a speculation that they 
are a branch of the Billava toddy-tappers of South Kanara who migrated 
southward and are now sandwiched between the Tiyya toddy tappers of 
Malabar and the Shanar toddy-tappers of Tinnevelly. The adoption by the 
Izhiiva of the tali in addition to the marriage custom of the Billava is probably 
the result of intermarriage between the northerners and some Travancore 
people at a time when caste rules were not of the extreme type now in fashion 
in that country. Intermarriage seems also to the explanation for the dupli- 
cation of the marriage rite among the Razu who claim to be Eshatriyas of 
Rajput descent. The Razu are at the present da\’ hardly distinguishable from 
the Telugu among whom they chiefly live and v\hose language they talk. 

Numerous instances of the duplication of the marriage rite are also to be 
found among the jungle tribes that are adopting Hindu customs. But in their 
case the duplication of the tribal marriage rite with that of the t^li is not the 
result of intermarriage but merely the outcome of a desire to rise in the social 
scale. They need not therefore be referred to here though it is possible that 
a stud}' of these cases ma}' help to show that man}' people w'ho are now 
accepted as of good caste are in reality reformed primitives who have given 
up the eating of beef, snakes and monkeys. 

The most remarkable illustration of the duplication of the tali-tying rite 
with a foreign rite is to be found among the highest of all the castes, the 
Brahmans. By inclination and by religion the Brahmans would naturally be 
averse to the duplication of their own refined and elevated marriage ritual b}- 
the addition of the tali-kattia form of marriage with its associations of bux’ing 
and selling. Yet, throughout Southern India, all classes of Brahmans are 
married both b}' the shastraic and by the tali-kattu form. The two cere- 
monies are gone through one after the other within the auspicious hour fixed 
by the family astrologer. The thought at once arises that the Brahmans may 
have been induced to adopt the tali by much the same considerations as in- 
duced the Muhammadan Arabs to do the same. History and law tend to corrobo- 
rate this view. The ancient Hindu law of Northern India ccrtainl}’ allowed a 
Brahman to contract a valid marriage with a non-Brahmaii and gave the sta- 
tus of Brahman to the children of such a marriage. If such unions were per- 
missible in Aryavarta, they became a necessity in the Dravida country on 
account of the extent and the impassable nature of the intervening countrv 
which must have precluded the possibility of bringing Aiaan women down 



south, it must also be remembered that the Dravida kings of old and their 
courtiers were people held in high esteem by the contemporary civilized \\-orlcl 
and that their fame had spread not only over the length and breadth of India 
but had penetrated to distant Rome. A learned and pious Brahman could 
therefore have felt no more hesitation in taking a high born Dravida lady for 
wife than a modern Brahman gentleman feels in contracting a sambandam 
with a Nayar lady. 

Attention may now be drawn to the fact that among the Telugu Brah- 
mans there is not only a duplication of the marriage ceremony but a tripli- 
cation of it. rhere is first the marriage according to the shastras followed 
immediately by a tali-kattu marriage in which a yellow tali with a hottu at- 
tached is used. Four days later a tali of black beads similar to that in use b}- 
the Telugu non-Brahman castes is tied round the neck of the bride in a ccre- 
mon\- known as the Ntiga Balli or sacrifice to the divine ancestors. The 
subordination of the ceremony of tying the black tali to the other two and its 
postponement to the fourth day seem to suggest that the ceremony is one that 
has lost favour and is being relegated to the back ground. It may be con- 
jectured that the first Brahman settlers in the Telugu country acted like those 
who settled further south and took their wives from among the non-Brah- 
mans. Hence the black till and the sacrifice to the Naga. The yellow tali 
may have come in during the long Chbla domination of the northern littoral 
of the Madras Presidency. If e.xtensive intermarriage then took place betn-een 
the Tamil Chola Brahmins and the Telugu Brahmins in the conquered country 
the conflicting claims of the yellow and the black tali may have been compro- 
mised by retaining both ; precedence being given to the yellow tali of the con- 
queror but the second being sanctified by its association with ancestor worship. 

Enough has now been said on the subject of the tali to indicate how 
the stud}- of this marriage custom may serve to throw light on the social 
history c)f the c(juntry. It is with considerable diffidence that the theories 
embodied in this article have been formulated. They are however put forward 
in the hope that they may help to promote a better understanding between the 
various castes of the south and conduce to the develojiment of that union 
which is indispcn.sable for the growth of a national spirit. In concluding this 
a,rticlc I cannot do better than invite attention to a recent utterance of His 
Holine.ss Sri jagat Guru .Ananta Chariyar the spiritual adviser of several of 
the Rajput Ruling Ghiefs of Northern India. Presiding at the fifth Vaishnava 
C'onfcrencc held in September last at Tinnevelly he, reminded his hearers that 
most of the Alwars or Vaishnavite saints were non-Brahmans and that it had 
been clearly established that there had been non-Brahmans among the priests 
themselves. ('Plie Madras Mail of 2jrd September 1919.) 
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Dramatis Persons. 

King. — King Udayana of the \'atsas and Yoiigandharay’ana, his Minister, 
and Ah'dusaka, named Vasantaka his favourite, 

Ikahinachari, — A student at Lavanaka. 

Kanchukcya,™ An officer at the palace, 

Sambhasakci , — Attendants of Padma^'athi. 

Soldier j 

\ ' a sa vada t ta — U d a van a ’ s Q u cc n . 

Padrnfivathi — The sister of King DarsTika of i\laghada and later on the 
Queen of Uda}'ana. 

Maids, servants and other officers of the Court. 

ACT I- 

(Then at the end of the music enters the stage manager). 

Stage Manager — May the hands of Balabhadra guard over you — the 
hands which equal in colour the rising moon, which \vdvo given 
sweet wine to his wife, which are perfect with the residence of 
Lakshmi and which are charming as the Vasantaka creeper. 

This, Noble Sirs, I beg to inform you — , but, hark! what is this? 
A sound is heard, when I am about to speak. Well I must see. 

In the Green-room. 

Make way, make wa}', Sirs, make wdv. 

Stage Manager — 

There it is ; I understand ; all the people of the hermitage are being 
peremptorily made to stand apart by the faithful followei's of tin? 
King of Maghadha who now are attending on tlie princ'oss, 

(Retires.) 

The Prologue. 

(Enter (Two) Soldiers) — Make wa}', make way, Noble Sirs, mal;e wav. 

(Then enter Yougandharayana in the mendicant garb and Vasava 
datta dressed as an Avanti Lady). 

Yougandharayana (listening). 
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Is this making way here too ? For .Fear is instilled in the minds of 
these steady-'minded people, who dwell in hermitages, who live with c:ontent 
on wild fruits and who are hence worthy of honour. Who is this haiight}' 
man who, bereft of modesty and made giddy by iickle fortune, turns by his 
order this boimtifiil hermitage into a village ? 

Vasavadatta“-“Sir, who is it clears the way ?. 

. Yougan — One whO' severs his connection with virtue. 

Vasava — -Sir, I don’t desire this. I am afraid, I too, may have to 
make wRy. 

Yougan- "".Madam, not even gods, can insult thus unfeelingly ?.■ 

AYisava— Sir, physical exhaustion does not give me so much pain as 
such slights. 

Yougan— W'hy, this is a thing my ladyship has enjoyed and now- 
discarded. No thought is to be had on this, because previousl\' you had what 
\'ou w'ere fond of, and in a greater degree shall \ou have it again with the 
success of my lord. The course ol worldly fortune g‘c>es like the com sc of a 
revolving wheel. 

Soldiers — Make w'ay, make wav. 

(Then enters Kanchnkeya). 

Kanchukeya— Don’t, herald, don't clear the way, look ! 

Cease, Sir, this scandal to the king’s name. Harshness is not to be used 
towards the cFvellers of a hermitage. Hither have come higlwmindcd souls, 
to live in the forest to escape the trouble of the city. 

Soldiers — Even so, Noble Sir. 

(Exeunt). 

Yougan — Ho 1 how' w'elFcultured is liis mind ! \\c shall apptoach Him. 

\b\sava, — Sir, as n’ou say. 

Yougan (approaching)— Sir, why this clearing of the way ? 

Kanchukeya— Worthy hermit ! 

Yougandhara\'ana (to himself) Really, good enough is this title hermit 
but is not acceptable to tlic mind, being unfamiliar. 

Kanchii — Sir, listen, there is the princess Padmavati, the sister of our 
great king Darsaka, a name applauded even by our Gurus. ^ This same 
jirinccss has been to the Queen- mother w'ho is now^ residing in the forest. 
With her Majesty’s permission she is now on her wmy back to Rajagrha. 
Slu- desires to camp here, in this hermitage, for the da}-. Therefore, worthy 
Sir, let the hol\' waiter, Samit, flowers, and Kusa-grass be peacefully 
collected. The king’s daughter loves virtue and does not desire to afflict \artue. 
This is a family vow^ of hers. 

Yougan — All right (to himself). 
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And this is Padmavati, the princess of Magliadlui, who our astrologers, 
Piispaka and Bhadra, have declared, would become the crownedqiieeiiof 
our lord. Thus, I entertain for her a- high feeling of Vraine ’ because she is 
desired as the Queen of my King. Surely ill-will or respect arises from the 
feelingvof one’s own mind.’ 

\ asav’adatta (to herself) — Hearing she is a princess, I feel lor her a sister’s 
■love. -A 

(Then enter Padmavati, and maid with her suite.) 

Maid. Approach, Mistress, approach, and enter the hermitage. 

(They enter and see a Tapasi seated). 

Tapasi— Welcome, Princess. 

\ asavadatta (to herself)— This is that Princess? Her person is befitting 
her birth, 

Padmavati — Madam, I salute thee. 

Tapasi—Ma}^ you live long. Enter, m}^ love, enter. Hermitages are the 
native home of guests. 

Padmavati True enough. I believe your words, lad\a I am blessed 1)\^ 
these your honoured words. 

\ asa^aadatta (to herself)— Not onl\' her person, but her speech also is 
sweet. 

TaiJasi (to the maid)~Dear, does not any prince \voo Bhadra Mukha's 

sister 7 . . . 

Maid Theie is, Pradyotha, King of Ujjain. l"or his son's sake he carries 
on negotiations through messengers. 

\ iLsavadatta (to herself) — All right, she is now become mine. 

T. a pasi— Befitting him is this her person, lloth tlie ro\’al families are, 
it is well known, highy worthy of this honour. 

Padmavati— Did you see the sages tliat 1 might he blessed. Let the 
sages be iru'ited placing before them what the\' desire. 5 Make it known 
and ascertain it from the sages. 


" I 


Iliiliiip? 


Kanchu- \s you please, my lad}-. (Turning to the sages) (), worthy 
sages of the hermitage, you (all) hear. This lad}-, ))rincess of Magadha, ha\-iiig 
conhdcnce begotten by (your) contidence and being desirous of s-irtue (respect- 
fully) invites you with presents. 

‘ Who is in necessit}- for sacrificial pots ? Wlm is seeking for clothes ? 
Having finished his prescribed course, is there an}- one de.sh-ing 
an} thing to be given to his guru? If au}- one has any desire, kit 
him s{)cak (it) out. That, what and to whom (it may he) shall he 


given. The princess here, dearly loving \-irtue, solicits* blessing.’ 
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\ ougandharayana (tohimself) — Good. I see a chance; (aloud) Worthy 
Sir, I am an applicant. 

Padmavati Happily, my visit to the hermitage has become fruitful. 

Tapasi Sureh' this must he a new comer : for all of iVs here in this 
hermitage are well content. 

Kanchii — Sir, what is to he done ? 

\ oiigan This is my sister. 1 desire her ladyship would for some time 
•piotect her who has her lord far awa\', because I have no need for wealtli 
<H pleasures or clothes. I have not donned the mendicant garb ^ for my 
livelihood. This lad\-, hrm-minded and walking in the path of virtue is 
capa.ble of protecting the honour of m\' sister. 

\ asava (to herself) Then, the noble \ ougandhara}’ana is desirous of 
keeping me here. Let it be ; he does not do an^dhing w'ithont thinking, 

Kanchukeya (to Padma\'ati) Lady — His request is very great. How 
can we consent to it because, it is easy to give wenlth, to give life, to give 
(even the fruit of) penance. It is eas\' to give every thing else; but to protect 
w’hat is entrusted is difficult.' " 

Padma Sir, it is indeed improper now' to consider when you have at 
first announced ‘ w'ho desired what \ Promise him what he wants. 

K^nchu — What is said is worthy of yourself. 

.Maid — May my mistress live long thus adhering to truth. 

Tapasi — Mav' she live long, m\' dear. 

Kanchu — Madam, all right; (approaching Yougan.) WTrthy Sir, her 
ladyship accepts the guardianship of your sister. 

Yougan— I am honoured by her ladyship. M}' dear, go to her ladyship. 

Yasavadatta (to herself) — \Vhat else ? My unfortunate seif shall go. ^ 

Padma — Good ! Good ! You have now' become mine. 

Tapasi— From her ffgure I think she also is a princess. 

Maitl — Madam, }'oii speak true. I too think she must have enjoyed 
better days. 

YougaJKlhan (to himself). — Thank God. Half my task is over. As 
1 have planned with mv colleagues so it turns out. When my lord is estab- 
lished again and I lead her ladyship back, then, this wmrthy princess of 
Magadha will hear me out. I have done this because of my belief in the 
words of prophets, the first part of which proved true by the scries of the 
Kingj^' misfortunes. Surely the well considered words of the Siddhas even 
fade da.re not transgress. 

(Then enters a Brahmacharin.) 

Brahmacharin (looking up)' — It is midday. I am tired. Where shall 
I rest ? (Wkalks about) : Win*, this must he a hermitage. The deer roam 


about conlklcntly in the knowledge that the place is secure. i here are a 
large number of black cows, many uncultivated fields, and farther large 
columns of smoke ; undoubtedly this must be a hermitage. So I shall 
enter — (Entering} Ah 1, this person is out of place in a hermitage. (Looking 
in another direction) O, there are hermits too. I may proceed without sinning ; 
why ladies ? ' 

Kanchu — Enter freel}^ , Sir, freely. The hermitage is common to all, 

\Tisavadatta (to herself). Hem ! 

Padm^vati (to herself) — Ha ! She avoids the sight of a stranger. Well, 
I must look well after my charge. 

Kanchu — Sire, w'e have come first ; so we bid you a guesPs welcome. 

Brahmachari (sprinkling water) — Thanks, thanks, I am already refreshed, 

Youghan — Worthy, Sir, whence come you and whither do \^ou go ? 
Which is your home ? 

Brahma — Sir, listen, I come now from Rajagrha. To specialise in 
scrutis, I have been living at Lavanaka in the country of the Vatsas. 

Vasava (to herself) — Alas, that name Lavanaka renews my affliction. 

Yougan — And you flnished your course ? 

Brahma- — But, alas, no. 

Youghan — If your study is not finished, what is the purpose of your 
coming away ? 

Brahma — There has befallen a dire calamity 


Youghan — In what shape ? 

Brahma — King Uda^-^ana lives there. 

Youghan — King Udayana is well-known. What about him ? 

Brahma — His wife Vasavadatta, the daughter of the Avanti King is 
very dear to him. 

Youghan — Naturally enough. And then ? 

Brahma — While that King was out hunting, she was burnt to death 
in the cit}.* fire. 

Vasava (to herself) — IPs false, iPs false. My unfortunate self lives. 

Youghan — Then ? 

Brahma — And Yougandharayana, his minister desirous of effecting her 
rescue also fell in the same fire. 

Youghan — Did he really fall ? What then ? 

Brahma — Then on his return the King hearing the news and bemoaning 
their loss resolved to end his life in the same fire ; but was with great 
difficulty dissuaded by his ministers. 

Vdsava (to herself) — I know. I know his consuming love towards me, 

Youghan — Then, then. 



Brahma~"-Having which wefe the remains from 

the hre and which had adorned her bod}% the King swooned away. 

All— Alas, .alas., 

V asava (to herself)— Let the worthy. Yougandharayana 'be now possessed 
of his wish’ ih . 

Maid — Princess, our noble lady weeps. 

Padma--"dt is only sympathy. 

Youghan— Yes, yes. My sister is naturally very sympathetic. Then ? 

Brahma— Then slowh% step by step, the King regained consciousness. 

Padma * Praise God he lives : rny mind became empty w’hen I heard 
of his swoon. 

Youghan — Then ? 

Brahma— Then with his bod}* all red with dust by rolling on the ground, 
the King suddenly got up and began— 'Alas, my Vasavadatta, dear princess 
of Avanti, alas ! dearest, alas ! my beloved pupil ! ’. Thus and thus he 
wailed for long. 

To put it brieliy-- 

Bow even Chakra vakas are not like him: none like unto him— none 
who has lost his beloved. Blessed indeed, that woman, whom the 
husband cherishes so well. Though burned, she yet lives imburned 
in her lord’s love. 

\ oughan ^And now, Worth}- Sir, t- did none of the ministers try to 
bring him back ? 

Brahiiia '\es, Minister Kumanvan tried his utmost to console His 
Majest}’. And he — 

L(|uall\' rejecting food, with face pale with copious crying, bears on 
his body an equal weight of sorrow’. Thus deeply suffering both 
b\’ day and night, he attends on the King ; why, if the King no\v 
abandons his life, he too is prepared to follow’. 

Vasa\'a (to herself) — Thank God, my lord is in good hands. 

Youglian (to himself)— Oh! great is the burden borne by Riimanvan ; for 

This my resiionsibility admits of rest ; but what has devolved on him, 
none at all. Surely, every thing comes under him, who has the King in his 
care. (Aloud) Well, .Sir, is His Majestj- quite recovered now^ ? 

l'Laluna~~-That 1 know not. The ministers have with great difficulty 
removed the king from that village, His Majesty continually wailing ^3 < here 
have I laughed with her, here have I chatted wuth her, here have 
I enjoyed with her, here have I angered her, here have I lain with her ’ and 
so on ; and when the King departed, the village has become as unattractive as 
the sky when the moon and stars have set. And so, I also came awaj- thence. 
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Tapasi — He must siirely be a-good King since even this stranger praises 
him, so» 

Maid (aside)— Princess, will any other woman get his hand ? 

Padma (to herself)— My mind also puts the same question. 

Bralima— May I take leave Worthy Sirs ? let me go. 

Both— Depart (and may you have your) desires fulfilled. 

Brahma— Amen; (Exit). 

Yoiighan— Well, with her ladyship’s permission, I too desire to take leave. 

Kanchii (to Padma)— He desires to take leave with your permission. 

Padma— Let the worthy gentleman be not anxious about his sister. 

Yoiighan — Being in the hands of virtuous })eople, she does not cause me 
anxiet}-. (Turning to Kanchukeya) Then let me take leave. 

Kanchu — Go, Sir, to meet again. 

Yoiighan — Let it be so (Exit). 

Kanchu — It is time now to go in. 

Padma — Mother, I bow to thee. 

Tapasi — Dear, may you get a worthy husband ! 

Vasava — ^Mother, I bow to thee. 

Tapasi — May you unite with your husband soon ! 

Vasava — I am blessed. 

Kanchu — Come on. This way, this \Nay, madam. And now, the birds 
have retired to their nests ; the sages are bathing ; the fire grows brighter, 
smoke spreads through the hermitage. Drooping down and far away the 
sun collecting his scattered rays turns his chariot and is slowly entering the 
sunset mount (Exit). 


First Act Ends. 





notes 


i. e.-ine usual benedictorj- stanzas are absent and tb 

^ prologue itself there is another violation of the iatvs of dram 
mres two aetors, 0 / ■ 

lasd and unlike in Bhavabhuti, the poet does not make tb 
uch upon the personality of the poet Likp tho n ■ , 
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sat least a century earlier. For, Panini speaS of Phil 
s their authors, Parasarva and Karmanda This wo f 
:ts had arisen even during Panini’s days. ' ‘ 
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- o le forest to spend the evening of their life in sii d 
retirement has been considered to be not mcrelv 
^ bu of obligation. For in pursuance of h5 dm 
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i d purgation which our religion proscribes tto Lire , 

le ance. 1 auranik kings had strictly adhered to th 

d liferent reading is suggested and that is to put VAsavm 
thoughts of Tougandharayana. This^ wnnld‘'\l 
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secondly to question the doings oi ms ( 
we seem to hear a stern resolve of summarN 
to some extent drowned in his anxious sorrow 


and happv solicitude on the maiden’s part to do something nscful to them 
and this attitude becomes well emphasised m the proclamation _ that he 
Chamberlain is made to issue. There is indeed a delicate co-imnghng ot 
happv, beautv, maiden modesty and royal solicitude to be J help . . 
othlrs. It is an oft-coveted pleasure to be able to do something m - 
anchorite but seldom obtained. This aspect is well brought out tlie 

Tapasi's ejaculation following Yougandharayana's announcement. 

(6) Here Youghandharayana insinuates a degeneration m the orders. 
Some have donned this garb to cloak beggary and to thus gam an apparently 

honourable livelihood. . 1+1 r.f 

Note the speech following Yougandharayana s and the imphcl faith of 

Vasavadatta. It is a crucial position since this step would mean that she 
was henceforth to be alone, away even from the consoling counsels of 

her lord’s faithful minister. _ , , , , 

.(7) The Kanchuki’s speech is a beautiful set off against Ae debased 
conception of the sense of responsibility which is now seldom fuhy realised. 
Note further Padmavathi’s e.vquisitely keen and delicate sense of honoui in 
calling him to order and the following compliments arc worthx' of die pemon- 
age to whom they are offered. _ 

(8) Vasavadatta’s faith naturally enough shakes under the realisation o 
her position. Note again the keen sense of observation of the people of t le 
hermitage. They hazard a shrewd guess. 

(9) Note the speech of Youghandharayana. He fully realises his Jel'cate 
and riskv position. We may here see a gentle wave of doubt lolhng omi 

his face to disturb his exultant plans. He steadies his mind once agam anc 
it is for that purpose that he reiterates his basic argument foi the stein ai d 
severe risk that he has taken upon himself, a risk that is capable of f 
ing the lives of two of his dearest friends and master.s and probably, of hu 
"if and his coUengoes. And as ho reviews his position and his action wo 
can see in his face the not-to-be-mistaken lines of care and intense ansiet^. 
He is in total ignorance of the action of his colleagues and of then succc. 
though luck has so far favoured him. With this anxietj- nmv mdul^i^ 
a note of self-justification. He thinks, and holds firmly on to t, tlurt mt n- 
tion justifies the means. His intention has been justly noble— the rcconsUiie- 

tion oTlds master’s fallen fortunes and that is to he based on a marriage. 

Fully believing the words of prophets and astrologers, and finding aigumtnts 
also supportinj him. he hazards the great undertaking and now half-wa>- 
(luiets down the gentle sweep of doubt by a review. ^ 

The introduction of the Brahman at this stage has been specmlls 
dramatic. The high ministerial anxiety is evidently manifest ^ 
which he puts, quietly though, to the Brahman. Phis is evidenced bj the 
very abruptness of his question. He offers no remarks for his mmd is too 
full and he is perhaps afraid of betraying himself. Only tw ice ‘ 

sentence, once to tone down and explain his .supposed sistei s attitude, a 
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(10) Note the prominent characteristics of the hermitage. The 
desciiptioa is very happy. In a few masterly touches the poet has 
placed before us the whole hermitage in its externalism and the ^\-ords of 
Youghandharayana lay bare the inner life also. Combine the two and we 
have the whole picture. Compare this with the description of Kanva’s 
hermitage, and though we have similarity of features, yet the two differ in that 
here we have not that sensuous element which is characteristic of Kalidasa’s 
portraits. We are there regaled at every step with the delicate hand of 
a loving, charming lady.^ Here, however, we have but the rigour of penance, 
and hence, \^e feel as if in an atmosphere sublime, far awa\' from the throbbing 
cares and the foolishness and weakness of man.’ This rigour is toned down 
by the courtesy and affection that the inmates show towards all. 

The^ Brahmacharin enters and hesitates but he is reassured by 
Kanchukeja. W hen Vasavadatta hears that he comes from Lavanaka, she is 
all attention and that with a sorrowful heart. In the questions of the 
ministei \\e^ see^ throughout a note of anxiety mingled with hope, 
anxiet} ^ foi the King s then position and hope for his prospective success, 
which is now nioie or less assured. Throughout the Queen’s exclamations 
we find intense devotion, and romantic love. This is not unrequited for the 
King who is as fond and faithful to her as she is of him. 

_ (H) The ciqj^of misery was full to overflowing wiien the Brahman 

said that he the King had swooned away. \'asavadatta could no longer 
bear it , hei heart bursts and in this we hear onl\’ the cry of despair. 
She speaks but a \^o^d here and there and yet so deftly has she been delineated 
that we are easily enabled to realise the great sorrow which now weighs 
down upon lier. And no wonder in that moment of extreme mental anguish 
she gives vent to that one satirical statement against the faithful minister. 
The tiue significance of this we shall consider later. Here it may also be 
pointed out that there is in her that self-control which characterises true 
nobilit\ . In the midst of her great sorrov/ she remembers her present 
position and does not betray herself. And it is in the midst of this sorrow 
and calamity that Padmavati strikes the keynote of her affection, which is so 
soon to swell into the full current oi love. The germ of this love is sympathv 
for nobility in distress and admiration for Udayana’s capacitv for loving. 

Note here the poet's skill in delineating character as is evinced by 
this^ stranger s description which, meagre and broken though it be, is 
\ct in substance full. His words draw tears from our eyes. Here we see 
the hand of a master poet engaged in a noble business, and sorrow is here 
depicted in ‘ sorrow’s own garb.’ 

(12) Ibis question conceals beneath it an anxious doubt and an iron 
determination. The fate of his colleagues is trembling in the balance and 
Youga.ndhm*a}^anii is waiting for the answer to seal their doom. The answer 
at once dispels his unjust suspicions and his repentance is clear in the noble 
eulogy that he heaps on Kumanvan. It is this heartfelt tribute that suggests 
the criticism that we have given expression to; this view is still further 
strengthened by his inquiry of the King’s condition which in this connection 
comes but second in his consideration. Vasavadatta’s remarks clear! exhibit 
9 
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the vie.\v she takes of the action of Yougandharayana as well as her feelings 
towards him at this time in spite of her implicit faith in him. 

(13) This wailing still further reveals the romantic love of Udayana. 
The condition of Vasavadatta when she hears these can better be imagined 
than described. This is carried to the last limits of tension and is very 
dramatic. Who can depict the state of her mind when she hears her lord 
pine for her so keenly. The enraged queen puts on an indifferent air and 
stands silent, sublimely silent, but all the same none the less eloquent. This 
is really an achievement possible only by a dramatic genius. The gleaming 
e5'es, the quivering lips, these are significant to her faithful minister, who, we 
are afraid, must have quailed under these. 

(14) These words of the maid strike a discordant note here and some 
way maintain a certain lowering in characterisation. But that only argues 
a want of taste. It is the maid that speaks and her question reveals her own 
wish to see her mistress joined in wedlock to him. What does this show 
but a feeling of affection based on loving sympathy? It is clear that the 
king has captivated their minds and this question paves the way to 
that love which Padmavati has even now begun to entertain for Udayana. 
If it has not been thus paved, her sudden attachment for him would have 
sounded harsh to the Hindu sense of feminine modesty which does not 
admit of too much romance, the more so when we remember that .she hears 
of him now for the first time. As it is, there is first pit}'' and sympathy for 
his sufferings. Pier mind has been so very susceptible to this tender 
influence that her heart goes out to him. His wailings and unchecked 
distress transform this into love. Thus the apparent want of harmony has its 
own dramatic purpose. And it is onh^ the more happy for it. The tender 
sprouts of love have instinctively been planted in her soft and melting heart 
and this is clear from her soliloquy. 

(15) Thus ends the first act. This sets forth the conditions under which 
the plot is to develop. The action is quick enough. Here are introduced 
to us all the principal persona) and the keynote of their character is 
suggested. We may also add the act begins just before noon and closes 
by the evening. 



THE VELVIKUDI PLATES OF SADAIYAN 
PARANTAKA 

By K. G. Sankara, 


b.a., b.l. 


Mr^\ ENKAYYA first brought these plates to notice in his Annual Report 

onEpigraphy for 1908,- wherein he gives an abstract of their contents, but, 

a ready m 1893, he had expressed his intention of publishing them.f Since 
Jen, more than 26 years have elapsed, and they remain vet unpublished. 
They are inaccessible to scholars except in the form of Mr. Venkavva’s abstract. 
Through the kindness of a friend, I got a loan of a photo-copy of the plates 
toi study. I was able to decipher them almost completelv, and, with the help 
of my friend Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, to make out their meaning. I do not, 
aowever, intend to edit them, as I understand the Government Epigraphist 
IS engaged on the same work. As it is, nevertheless, uncertain when they will 
be published, and, as Mr Venkajya’s abstract seems to be in places 
incorrect and misleading, I intend in this paper to give an accurate and full 
account of these plates, and correct what seem to me errors of statement or 
inference in Mr. Venkayya’s account. I reserve for future consideration the 
bearing of these plates and other early Pandya records on their history. 

1 10 Jn number, contain 155 lines, of which lines 1—30, and 

142—150 are m Samskrt verses and Grantha script, and lines 31— 141 and 
151—5 are in mixed Tamil prose and verse with the Tamil words in 
Vatteluttu, and the Samskrt words in Grantha script. Mr. Venkayya errs in, 
saying that the Tamil portion is in ornate prose with frequent ^iteration. 
The alphabet, both of the Samskrt and Tamil portions closety resembles and 
\et is slightly older than that of the Madras Museum plates of the same king, 
and this is easily explained, because the Ve|vikudi plates are dated in his 3rd 
}'ear, while the Madras Museum plates are dated in his 17th year. 

The plates begin with an invocation to the God Siva.l We are then 
intioduced to the Pandya dynasty, § and to its priest Agastya, born from a 
pot, who stopped the growth of the Vindhya mountain which intended to 
prevent the sun from circling the earth in revenge for its not being accorded 
a high position among the mountains by the Gods, and who drank up all the 
water of the ocean to help Indra, the king of the Gods, in discovering his 
demon-foe h id in the depthsj)f the ocean..f We are then told that Kin 
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Pand3'aj who alone had survived the destruction of the worlds at the end of 
the last Sion (Mctlpct), was requested by Brahma, the Creator, to take up the 
protection of the recreated world, and, therefore, took birth as Btidha^ the 
son of the Moon by Tara, the wife of Brhaspati, the preceptor of the Godsd 
Here we have a clear reference to the claim of the Pand3’a Kings to have - 
descended from the lunar race. l^\s son \v?Ls Piiraravas who destroyed the 
enemies of the Gods 

In his famil\^ were born the kings who engraved their family emblem, 
i,e., two iish, on:the peak of the king of the mountains, the golden dim/ of 
Indian mythology, around which the gods are fabled to move ; who shared 
with Indra half his throne, and his garland ; who conquered in war the king 
of the Daityas ; who sent the gods as his ambassadors; who churned 
the ocean of milk of Indian fable with the Mcindara mountain for nectai , 
and w'ho were all anointed as kings by Agastya himself.^ The sharing of 
half his throne and garland with Indra was perhaps in return for the 
Pandya's services to Indra in conquering his enemies. But the reference to 
the embassy of the gods is not clear. Mr. Veokayya, perhaps guided by the 
similar allusion in the Tamil portion of the bigger Chinnamanur plates of 
Rajasimha ^ understood the expression to mean ‘'going as 

ambassador to the Gods.’^ But the rules of Samskrt compounds do not admit 
of such a construction. The Sctmdsa' is divokusaJi jjcistn^^ 
iasmin. We must, therefore, take the Tamil portion of the bigger Chin- 
naiTianur plates to refer to a different exploit of the Pandv^a family. 

Then came Mdrrav^mnan who (C/zim/^^/a), performed the 

Tuldbhdra ceremon3' wherein the king w'eighs himself against gold which he 
distributes among Brahmans, and the the Hi muy a garb Jm 

wherein the king passes through a golden cow which he makes a present of 
to Brahmans, and was the patron of learned men {Siidhiydm)/^ His son was 
the king known to fame (pramah) as RanadJuraJ.e., the firm in battle.^ His .so// 
was the king named (ahhidhak) Mdrravarma That lung lidjasimha, i.e,, the 
lion of kings, compelled king Pallimr-malla to flee from battle.^ Pie also per- 
formed the Kanaka-f^arblicr; /.e., the Hiranya-^arhJia, and the Tuld-bhdraM^ 
He ///cr/T/V/f the daughter of the xl/a/at:'a kingd^ It is likel}-’' that this Malava 
king is to be identified, not with the king of Mdlva in Reljputana, but with 
the king of the Malavas in the Tamil country. The Samskrt I is the equiva- 

in. 5—7. 2 1. 8. 

3 IK 8 -"-11 ; "Mr. Vonkayya wrongly identifies Daityas with the Rnkshasas. 

4 Anur{ra)rk}vi-p~pala fniin'aiHtu data uyttimi \\. 

5 1. 10. 6 11. 12-~15. 7 1. 16. S 11. 17-9. 

9 II. 19—22. 30 1. 23. 

n If the king oi Mfdva in N. India had been meant, we should have not Mi 7 /ava,but 
Malava. The Malava-rdyar, i.e., the king.s of the Malava tribe are well-known. 
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lent of the Tamil /. From /ler was born the king named JatUa^ 

the Samskrt equivalent of the Tamil Sadaiyan.^ He is also called Pardntaka, 
the son of Rdjashnha, and is referred to as the ruling king when this eulogy 
(pramsti) was composed by V a rod ay a Bhatta, who had performed all sacri- 
fices {sarva-hxitu-ydjin},'^ 

Then the Tamil passage begins by saying that the Pandya sovereign 
(ddhiraja) Pal-yaga (i.e., of many sacrifices) Miidiidziulitmi Peru-valudi (the 
great king) had granted the village named Yelvi-lmdi (i.e., the village granted 
for sacrifice) in the Pahanur-Kiitram (i,e., Pahanur sub-divisioiij to Narr-kotran 
of Korrkai to enable him to complete a sacrifice that he had begun. ^ This 
king is well known to the ‘ Sangham ’ works. The MadiiraFk-kdnji refers 
to his performance of many sacrifices, and mentions him as an ancestor of its 
hero, the F§.ndYa Neclum-SeJiyan of Talai-dlam-gdnam fame. Therein his 
name is given as Pal-salai Mudu-kudumi. Here Sdlai stands for ydgd-sdlai, 
i.e., sacrificial halls. To him, moreover, five lyrics in the Piirra-ndmlrrii (the 
objective 400) have been dedicated. Kdri-Ki/dr, the author of the 6th 
lyric, refers to Kudumi (L 26) and his devotion to Siva {niukkan selvar nagar 
valam seyarrke, irrainjttha 11. 18-9). Netfimaiydr, the author of the 9th, 12th 
and 15th lyrics, refers to Kudumi (9. 8; 12. 3) and his many sacrificial halls 
(velvi mufri, yiipani natta viyandzalam pala koL 15. 20 — 1). He also refers 
to the Pahrru'li river (9.11) dug by Nediyon {Nediyon, nan-nJr-p’Pahrrtili, 
9.10 — 1) whom the commentator identifies with Vadimbii<damba-mnrra-Pdnd- 
yan, i.e., the Pandya who stood so that the edge of his feet w^ere washed by the 
sea in homage. The Pahrruli river is perhaps to be identified with the Parrali 
river in Nanjinad. Nediim-palliyatfandr, the author of the 64th lyric refers 
to the king as Kudumi-k-koman i,e., king Kudumi (1. 6). The footnotes 
to the poems mention the king’s name as Pahydga-sdlai-miidii-kitdiimi-p- 
perii-valudi, and, in all probabilit}', they were supplied by the original editor 
of the Fitrra-ndnilrnt. 

Then the plates inform us that the grant property was enjoyed by 
possession for a long tiine.^ It is not stated whether the donee himself or 
his successors also enjoyed the property. But nldii i\c\, Hong’, suggests 
that the latter alternative is the more jjrobable of the two ; and the rules of 
Tamil grammar and idiom allow such a construction. The use of the plural 
in Adhirdjas^^ suggests likewise that the enjoyment continued during the 
rule of more than one of Mudu-kudumi’s successors, who are, however, 
not mentioned by name here. Thereafter the Pandyas were dispossessed 
of their kingdom b\' the Kalahhra king, wlio was, however, expelled by 

1 \].24-d. 2 11. ^9“--30. 3 1 1.31—8. 4 1. 750-700. 

5 nTdn bJinkti tit(y)tta pin (1. 39). 6 I. 39. 
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Adhiraja ^ The language . used 2- here indicates that the expelled 

Kalabhra was identical with the Kalabhra who dispossessed the Adhirajas, 
and that his occupation of the Pandya country was only of short duration. 

Mr. Venkayya identifies this Kalabhra occupation with the occupation of 
Madura by a Karnata king referred to in the Murti-N ayanar Purctnam of 
the and this identification has gained acceptance even with 

Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao who only rarely agrees with Mr. Venkayya. But, 
all the same, it is a mistake. We have showm that the occupying Kalabhra 
himself w-as driven out, wRile the Karnata king w as not expelled at all, but 
died a natural death, leaving no issue. The Kalabhra was succeeded b}.^ the 
Pandya (11. 41,46) Kadum-Kon, wiiile the Karnata king was succeeded by 
Murti Kayanar, because there wms no Pandya prince left to succeed. Finally, 
the Kalabhras are nowiiere identified with the Karnatas. On the contrary, 
both in history and literature, they are mentioned separately. Mr. Venkayya 
suggests that Nediim-Seliyam expelled the Kalabhras. The plates, on the 
contrary, distinctly’ attribute the achievement to Kadtim~Kdn. We must, 
therefore, be content for the present to leave the Kalabhra king unidentified. 

The son of Kadum-Kon wns Adhirajan. Avani Chulamani (the earth^s 
crest-gem) Mdrravarnian J His son was Sendan, the king of kings (vendar 
vendan), the Pandya {seliyan), and the Chera {:vdnavan)d This latter king 
is called a Chera, in all probability, for the reason that his mother w’as a 
Chera princess, and not because he conquered the Chera country, since no 
specific conquests are claimed for him. Mr. Venkayya, forgetting that Sendan 
is separated ir om Seliyan^ and senkol, takes and 

not Sendan alone, to be the name of the km^ 

Then comes a king whom Mr. Venkayya takes to be the son of Sendan. 
But the text, w'hich invariably states the relationship of father and son in 
clear terms if it existed, has here only Matru avarrku paUppti inrrd 
validddnrrip w'hich means that Sendan s successor was only a descendant of 
Sendan, but brought the latter no discredit. He could not have been a 
re^note descendant, for then we should have some indications that other kings 
ruled betw’een the tw’o. He must, therefore, have succeeded Sendan directlv. 
But it is not probable that he wns the latter’s son’s son, for it is usual to 
indicate such relationship if it existed ; e.g,, the Velurpalaiyam plates refer to 
Narasimhavarman II, even mistakenly, as the son’s son (pufra-sunu) of 
Paramesvaravarman I,^ and, among Pandya records, the bigger Chinnarnanur 


1 1 1. 39-40; 45: 41. 

2 ddhircljcnuTi ahala lilkki alial idatfai-'k-'kalahJircrn cniiuni kali araifia}i kai-k-kondctdatiai 
irmkkiya pin (11. 39-40). 


3 i 1. 46--8. 4 1 1. 48—51. 


5. 1. 51, 


6, /, R, 4. ..V. lQ11o2:3, 
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plates refer to Rajasimha as the son’s son {pautra) of Parankusa.’^ So we 
must infer that Senclan s successor was his daughter’s son. Then the phrase 
wMout discredit would be significant, as one’s daughter’s son belongs, by 
birth, to another s family. He is referred to as Arikesari Asamasaman (a lion 
to his foes, and equal in his treatment of even those who are unequal to him 
in rank) Marravarmanfi Mr. Venkaxya says that he appeared on the 
Udayagiri. But this is not supported by the text which only sa 3 -s that he 
came out {velir-pattu) like the sun (siidar pdla) that rests (urru) on the 
middle {madhyamattii) of the Udayagiri mountain. The word urru shows 
that the king could not be said to rest on the mountain.3 

This king won the battles of Pali and Nelvelid In the latter battle, 
Mr. Venkayya says, the king fought with Vilveli. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar, on the other hand, thinks that Vilveli is the Pallava city Villivalam 
(Chingleput District) and that the Pallavas overran the Pandya country. 5 
But it is strange that, when victory is claimed over the Cholas," Cheras, and 
even the petty Kurrunadar, the plates should refer to the ocean-like Pallava 
army by the name of an insignificant Pallava city instead of proudly 
claiming victory over the Pallavas. In fact, the passage only means “ the 
ocean-like army {Kadal tdnahjai) fenced in {veli) by bows i.e., bowmen {viT) ”(> 
and the conjectures as to whether vilvUi is a person or a place are entirely out 
of place. 

Besides winning the battles of Pali and Nelveli, this King destroj^ed the 
Kurrunddar, won the battle oi Sennilam, several times deieate(i the Kerala 
who is said to have ruled over the whole earth without a rival, and who 
therefore seems to have been the most powerful king of that age in South 
India, captured the tiger standard, and the capital city Kd//, or Urraiyur oi 
the Cholas in a single day before the sun had set, and performed many 
Hiranya-garbhas, and Tuld-bharas, protecting the Brahmans and the 
disabled.7 

His son was king (A’d) Sadaiyan who won the battle of Marudur, 
destroyed the Ay-vel, and, at the great city Mangalapura, the Mahdrathas, 
and who is referred to as Pandya and Chera {tenna-vdnavan) , Chola {sem- 
hiyan C/iolan), Karnata {Karimddahan), and the Kongu king ( Ao«^a;'- 
Kdmdn).^ These titles do not mean much, as no specific victories are claimed 
over these countries. 

The Ay-Vel are the Ay Kings of Nanjintid whose inscriptions Mr. GopT- 
natha Rao has brought to notice. Mr. Venkayya thought the name was 

1. I. 107. 2. 1. 62. 3. 11. 51-2. 

5, Historical sketches (pp, 123-^). 6 1. 53. 


4. 1 1. 53-4. 

7 1 1. 55—61, 
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Aya-Vel, but the word rhyming in these plates with Ey ' and Tfvay ^ must 
clearly be ly-Vel, and even the traces of a pttUi are visible in the latter lines 
here referred to, though the pullis (dot) are, by no means, uniformly used in these 
plates. This form is confirmed by the names of the chiefs of the ‘ Sangham ’ 
age Ay Andiran and Ay Eyinan, and of the place Ay-k-kudi. 

Dr. Dubreuil is, no doubt, correct in identifying the Maharatha with a 
Chaluk 3 ^a king, but when he fixes the Chalulwa as Vikramaditya,3 he is un- 
convincing, because, while Sadaiyan fought the Maharatha at Mangalapura 
which may be identified with Mangalore in the W. Chalukya kingdom, Vikra- 
maditya fought the Pandyas at Peruvalanattur, as Dr. Dubreuil himself admits. 
His speculations based only on the identity of the names of the Pallava and 
Pandyas Rajasimhas as regards their relationship, need not, therefore, 
be seriously considered. 

The son of Sadciiyan was Mdj'ran. Mr. Venkayya, misunderstanding 
the words indn tei' WdTrctn which mean “ Marran of the horse-chariot 
thought the name of the King was Ter-Marran, and this name was accepted 
by Mr. Gopinatha also. But this would make the use of mdJi meaningless. 
Mr. Venkayya makes a similar mistake in construing man ter Varodayan 5 to 
refer to a king Ter- Varodayan, when the word Varodayan is only a title of the 
King Nedumdrran. 

This Marran fought at Neduxmjal, Kurru-madai, Mami-hirrichchi, Tiru- 
mangai, Pilvalur, Kodtimpkdr, against the Pallava at Kubimhiir,at Periyalur, 
and, crossing the Kdverl, subdued the Kongu country of the Malavas 
{mala-Kongam). He then reached Pandi-k-koduimidi, and worshipped the God 
Pam-pati (lord of souls) there. He next allied himself {sambandham seydum) 
with Ganga-Rdja, the King of Kongu (Kongaravan). Here we have, doubt- 
less, a reference to his marrying the Malava princess, and we must infer that 
she was the daughter of Ganga-Rdja, the King of the Malava tribe who 
inhabited Kongu. Thereafter Marran performed numerous Gb-sahasrdsi in 
which a 1,000 cows were presented to Brahmans, Hiranya-garbhas and 
Tuldbhdras, and renewed (piidiikkiyum) the walls named (enniim) Kudal, 
Vanchi, and KoJi, and he is referred to as the King of Kings.<> 

Mr. Venka 5 ya, ignoring the word enmcm, misunderstood the passage 
concerning the renewal of the walls to mean that he renewed the walls of the 
capitals of the three countries, his own, Chola, and Chera. But all these walls 
might have been in Madura itself, and only named after the other cities, in 
memory of a previous conquest of the Chola and Chera Kingdoms. . But the 

1 i 1. 63 — 4. 2 1 1, 94 — 5. 3 Pallavds p. 68. 4 1 1. 71, 88. 

5 Irraiyandr A iia-p-pontl . Bhavanandam’s Ed. {w'rscs 31, 42, 50, 169, 298, 325). 

C 1 1. 72-~'-87. 
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word shows the conquest is not to be attributed to this Marran, but 

to his grand-father who did achieve these victories. It would, indeed, be 

more natural for a King to renew his own city walls, than the walls of other 
Kings. 

His son Nediiin-Sadaiyan conquered the Pallava (Kddavanai) at Pen- 
ndhadam on the South bank of the Kaverl, and the Ay-vel and the Kur- 
rumbcTS at Nattu-Kurumbu. His titles word Tenna-Vdnavan (the Pandya 
and the Chera), Srl-Vcii'cin (the husband of the goddess of prosperity), SH- 
Mandharan (charming to, or, with, prosperity), Slna-Chdlm (the” angry 
Choi a), puna-puliyan (the King of the Chera country excelling in dry lands) 
Vita-KalmasJia (who had rid himself of all impurities), Vinaya-visruta 
(famed for his humility), Vihxmia-pdraga (who had reached the farthest 
bounds of valoui), Vira-p'iirdga) the foremost of heroes), Marut-baJd (strong 
as the wind), Mdnya-sasna (of honoured commands), Maiiu-Upama 
(comparable to Manu the earliest King and legislator of the Hindus), 
Mardita-Vlm (who had trampled upon heroes), Giri-sthira (firm as a 
mountain) GUt-Kinnara (skilled in singing like the derni-gods Kinnaras who, 
like the centaurs, were half man and half horse, but with the head of a 
horse), Krpd-dlayan (the abode of mercy), Krta-apadana (who had done 
accomplished wmrks), Kalip-p-pahai (the foe of the evil age and its spirit 
Kali) Kniitakci-nishthiii'ci (merciless towards the thorns i.e., evil-disposed 
persons), Kdrya-dakshina (skilled in business), Edrinnka-Partha (like the 
Pandava Arjuna in wielding his arrows), Parantalia (the destroyer of his 
enemies, probably his true Samskrit name), Pandita-vatsala (the patron of 
learned men), Pari-purna (contented), Pdpa-ehiru (who fears contact with 
sin), Gumgrdhya (w'ho appreciates merit), Gudha-dnrnya (the secret in 
counsel, and wdio has discharged all debts material and spiritual.)* 

When the third year of his reign was current, a citizen who had lost his 
former estate, and not, as Mr. Venkayya interprets, the palace singer {padii- 
niffavar) of Madura (Kudal) one day got angry. The King sent for him and 
asked him what his grievance was. The latter replied that Velyi-Kiuii in 
Pdhanur-kutram had formerly been granted to his family by the King’s 
ancestor, the supreme lord (Pamma-lsvara) Pal-ya.gii.-Miidir-Kiidiimi-p-pera- 
vahidi, but had been resumed b\- the Kal.ahhras. The King smiled unbeliev- 
ing {nanrrii iianrrii eiiirn mumivalittii), and asked him to prove the antiquity 
of the grant by evidence [ndfltrl). When the antiquity was satisfactoril}- 
proved, the King regranted the village exactly in accordance with the original 
grant to Kama-k-Kfini Narrchingar of Korrkai.f 

* I 1. 92-103; I 1. 103— 118. ~ 

t Here Aultliil must ])e taken as the instrumental of xVilltit a noun derived from jVaUu 
t<.) establish.’ 
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Misled by Mr., Venkayya's incorrect account,' Mr. L. I). Svamikkannu 
Pillai is puzzled by the statement that the king agreed to accept as evidence 
of the original grant the omi testimony of the residents of the district,’'' 
thoiigli more than 200 years had elapsed at the time, since the date of the 
original grant. f But the text only says that the King wanted the grant to be 
proved by evidence, not necessarily oral, and that it was so proved. We 
must, therefore, conclude, with the writer in the Sen~Tcrmil whom Mr. 
L. D. S. quotes but disagrees with, that the gift was proved by an early grant 
of Mudii-Kudumi’s produced before the King, which might have remained in 
the donee’s family, though possession of the property granted had been lost. 

The Ajnapti (anatti), i. e., the person who carries out the king’s 
command with regard to the grant, and who is usually either the grantor 
himself, or his crowii-prince / yz/wm/kTy chief minister (Uttara-mm or 
the officer of the district in which the village is situate, is, in this case, 
szxd to he Marran-Kari (i. e,, Kari, son of Marran), the crest gem of the 
Vaidya caste, who was known as Mu-venda~niangal^^ (i.e., 
the great chief of the village of the three kings), perhaps a title of nobility 
bestowed on him by the King, and descendant of the Karavanda-piim 
family ( Karavanda-piirattax^ar-Puladddnrral ) was settled there by the 

previous King Marran in return for services rendered in con- 

nection with the defeat of Gaiiga-rdja, King of Kongu, and the negotiations 
for Marran’s marriage with Ganga-raja’s daughter, and with the defeat 
of Vallabha at Venbal. I The title Vallabha is peculiar to the Chalukya 
kings of Badami, and, considering the proximity in time of this battle, with 
the Chalukya. invasion of Vikraniadit\’a II in c. 740 A. D., and, having regard 
to the latter’s claim to have distressed the Pandyas also (in that invasion), 
we may conclude that the Vallahha, here referred to, is identical with 
Vikramaditya II. The Kongar-Kon here referred to as having married Ganga- 
.Raja’s daughter is, doubtless, identical with Marran who, by his conquest of 
Kongu, had a right to that title. 

Then we have a reference to one of the donees Murti Eyinan, and the 
author of this Tamil eulog\', Sattan Sattan alias Senapati, (general) Ehiadi. 
This is follow'ed b\’ .Samskrt verses which mention the Ajnapti as Mangala- 

(the auspicious chief), (most sweet, perhaps in manners), 

Sdstravit (versed in all sciences!, iurr/ {y>oet), Vdgini {ehxjuent), Vaidya (in 
caste) resident of Karavandapura, and which, in four slokas, extol tlie dut\’- of 
making and protecting grants, and imprecate their violation. These last are 

* The change of “ residents of the district ” into the “ residents of the \'i]lage " is a furtiier re- 
finement introduced by Mr. L. D. S. 

- I The Sysfetu of Chronology in Early 7\rmil Uicratnrc (p. 7.) 

:n. 126--34. 205., 
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said to have been taken tron the Vaishnava Dhantta which is, perhaps, iden- 
tical with the V ishmi-Dha^n^^^ Purana. The engraver was Y udclhakesart 
(lit. a lion in battle), Periim-paiiaikaran (the great drummer).'" With this state- 
ment, the inscription ends. 

It is now necessary to fix the, date of these plates. It is certain that the 
last kings of the Samskrt and Tamil portions are identical, for they are both 
said to have been the sons of the Marran who married the Malava or MaJava 
king’s daughter, to have been named Sadais’an, and to have been ruling at the 
time of the grant, and the name Parantaka is common to both. The Ajncipti 
is identical with the builder of the Anaimalai rock-cut temple,! since both of 
them are called Kdn, the .so// of AJdrran In csiste^ residents of Karavan- 

dapum or Kalakkndi ( Kalakkdd m TinnwellyDistrict), Madhuratara, Kavi,nnd 
Mu/oenda-mangala-p-per-araiyan, So the kings they served must be identicaL 
The king is called Marraji-Sadaiyaii i.e., Sadaiyau, son of Marran in the 
ramil portion, and named ( ahhidhdna) Parantaka in the Samskrt portion of 
the xlnaimalai inscription. The Samskrt portion of the Velvi-kudi plates 
refers to his ahhidhdtia as Jatila, i.e., Sadaiyan. So the Tamil and Samskrt 
names of the king seem to have been Sadaiyan and Pardntalca. Nedimh in 
Nedinii-Sadaiyan seems, therefore, to have been merely an epithet meaning 
* the great.’ ^ 

The Samskrt portion of the Anaimalai inscription says that Marran-Kari 
built (akrta) the rock-temple (sildgrham) to Vishnu (Narasimha, the man- 
lion incarnation), and consecrated the image iu'rta-prathhthah) on Kali 3,871 
expired Karttika, day of Pushan {i.e, sun) which means Sunday, and Revati 
Nakshatra™ 4th November 770 A. D., and, on that occasion, he gave agraJidras 
(villages) to I3rahmans, as is usually done when a new image is consecrated. 
But, says the Tamil portion, he died before he could perform the nir-tdaliftal 
ceremony, and, therefore, his x'ounger brother, Marran Eyinan, who succeeded 
him as the king's chief minister, ])uilt the viiikhaanandapa (outer hall) and 
performed the ceremony. This Eyinan had the title Pdndianangala-vlsaP 
araiyan. Mr. Venkoba Rao, who edited the inscription, identified nird- 
faJitfal with the consecration ceremony. But it had already been performed by 
Marran Kari himself. Mr. T. A. (lopinatha Rao, on the other hand, reads 
the words as niraitfu-aliffu, and takes it to mean “ completed (the outworks) 
and bestow'ed them cn the public.” But, in that case, we should have 
niratti, not nirattu. And nirafti can only mean levelled,” never, '' completed.'’ 
Even for the sense “filled” which conveys a different idea from “completed,’’ 
we should have niratti, not niratfu. The vowel, moreover, in ni is long 
and not short. So we should take the word as nirttelittal, the equivalent of 


1 1 . 136 , 130 — 55 . 
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the Sarnskrt ,scrm/}roZ;64/a/;.a, meaning '^sprinkling water upon.'’ The omis* 
sion of the pulli is not unusual in inscriptions—the present plates are an 
instance in point — -and ra, might, therefore, be very well read as r. Mr. 
Gopinatha objects that we should have, in that case, telitfM, not talittaL 
But such variations are eqiilly common in inscriptions — -e.g., in these plates we 
velirr-pattu for vell’p-pattu, and tufta for tiiytta in 11. 39, 41, 52, and 
88-"-^9 Moreover, the word talitta itself is used in the sense of “sprinkling ” 
in Ainkiirru- (3281). So we should take this ceremony to have been per- 
formed a second time for the consecration of the outer works completed after the 
consecration of the image. 

Marran-Kari should have, therefore, died within a month or two of 
the ceremony consecrating the image, which would be the time required for 
the completion of the outer works, i.e. before the year 770 A. D. had died out. 
The Velvi-kudi plates of which he was the Ajnapti, must, therefore, be 
dated before this event. In the third year of Parantaka, Marran-Kari must 
have been the chief minister, since he was chosen as the Ajnapti. At the 
end of 770 A. D. he died and was succeeded as chief minister by his brother 
Marran Eyinan. But in the sixth year of the King, his Mahasa manta (great 
feudatory) was the Vaidya SMian-Ganapati alias Pdndi-Amrta-mm 
araiyan (a title of nobility) of Karavandapura, Since the title Mahd-sdmanfa 
seems to have been applied only to the chief ministers, as may be seen from 
its application to Nepal Amsuvarman,'*' Sattcm-Ganapati seems to have 
succeeded Mdrraii-Eyiiian as chief minister before the king’s sixth year.! 
Allowing for the latter ministership at least two years to the close of the king’s 
fifth }’ear, we must equate the close of the 5 — -2 —3rd year of the king’s reign, 
in ovhich the Velvikudi plates were issued, with 770 A.D., and place 
the king’s accession in 770 — 3 767 A. D, 

Incidentalhg we may discuss the contents of the sixth year inscription 
already referred to. Mr. vTnkavya tooV^ tYie Kahkan-Kotri referred to there- 
in as the builder of the temples to Durga (the fierce aspect of Siva’s wife), 
and Jyeshtha (the inauspicious elder sister of Lakshmi, the goddess of 
prosperity), as the wife [dharina-patni) of Sdttan-Ganapati, Mr. Gopinatha 
objects that, the plural' atwrZ;// preceding dharma-patiii, makes us under- 
stand her to be the king’s wife instead. But he was evidently confusing the 
plural avarkku (avarAlm) with the singular avarrku (avan~\~lui), and, in 
the case of the king also, we have only the singulars Sadaiyarrku and 
avarrku. So, by relative proximity, Nakkan-Kotri should be the wife, not 
of the King, who is mentioned in the beginning of the inscription, but of 

* I. A. 9. 163-94 Nos. 5 & 6; Sylvain I^evi’s LE Nrpdl, Vol. 3, A/ os. 9, 12-5. 


Saftan-Ganapati, who is mentioned immediately before. Besides, if she 
were a queen, we should expect her to be introduced not in such plain terms, 
but with titles befitting her dignity, as is usual in inscriptions. It is, 
moreover, more natural for a wife than the queen to add her benefactions to 
the temple and tank that Ganapati had repaired, .^nd, if the queen were 
the donor, she should have been mentioned before the maha-sainanta. So 
we may conclude that N akhan-Kotri was the wife of Sdttan-Ganapati. 

binally, we may consider the identifications based on the names 
Madhura-kavi , and Mdyran-Kdri. Mr. V^enkayya identifies Mdrran-Kdri 
with Madkuraltavi- Alvar. But the Vaishnava biographies make the latter a 
Brahman of T ini-kkolur, ^^'hile the former was a Vaidya b^■ caste, and, not 
only a resident of Karavandapiira, but a descendant also of a family settled 
there by a previous king. It cannot, therefore, be argued that .Madhura-ka\’i 
.‘Vl var, though born at Tirukkolur, might have resided at Karavandapiira, 
after he entered the service of the Piindya king. The traditional biographj’, 
on the contrary, makes him travel in North India until he met Nammalvar by 
divine command. The suggestion, therefore, that Nammalvar might have been 
named after the son of Madhurakavi Alvar, is also disposed of. Besides, Nam- 
miilvar, had been born and named long before Madhurakavi, met him. Mr. 
Gopinatha, on the other hand, identifies Mdrran-Kdri with the father of Nam- 
malvar who was also called Kdri-Mdrran. But Nammalvar was Veldla, not a 
Vaidya, and he was a native of Kuruhur and not of Kalahkdd. .And, having 
regard to the fact that the temple which Marran-Kari had built had to be 
completed by his \-ounger brother instead of his son, it is extremely 
unlikely that he had a son at all. If Nammalvar had been the son of Marran- 
Kari, it is certainly remarkable that he omits to sing the Anaimalai temple 
built by his father, when he sings the Tiru-Mohur temple close by. i 
Mr. Venkaiya suggests, moreover, that Tirumangai Alvar came a decade or 
two later than Nammalvar. The reverse of this would be true. For, Tiru- 
mangai Alvar, who refers to Vairamegha (a title of the Ra.shtrakuta Danti- 
durga who conquered KanchT before 7.54 A.U.)2 as being bowed down to (in the 
pre.sent tense— -vanangum) by the king of Tondai (whose capital is KanchT), 
and as having besieged tan vali sulnda Kanchi,-^ must have written his work 
before 754 A.D., since Dantidurga was deposed shortly after by his uncle 
Krishna I. Nammalvar, on the other hand, sings about Srlvara-inangalam, 
which was the name given to Velang-kiidi by Sadaiyan Parantaka when he 
granted the village to Sujjata-Bhatta in his 17th year==767+16 - 783 A.D. 5, 
and, therefore, Nammalvar wrote at least 783 — 754-—29 years after Tiru- 
mangai Alvar. 


1. Tiru-vay-ntoli . 10.1. 
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THE GURJARAS AND THE MANTMEKHALAL 

■ By K. G. Sesha Ayyar,' b.a., b.l., Trivandrum. 


Prof. Macdonell recently expressed himself (JJLA,S, 1918, p. 531) 
as follows The date c. 200 A.C. assigned to the seems to 

be valueless, because in the companion romance mention is made of the Giir- 
jaras, who do not seem to have entered India before c. 450 A.C.” This asser- 
tion requires scrutiny. 

The reference is obviously to the expression KiiccarakM^^^ which oc- 
curs in the Mani-mekhalai (cp. 18, 11. 145 and 152). Mahamahopadyaya, Pt.V. 
Svaminatha Ayyar tells us that the expression signifies '‘a small temple built 
in the style of the Gurjara country, which, it is said, was reputed for skill in 
architecture” iihid p.l62). I venture, however, to suggest that the expression 
has p>robably been wrongl)^ explained. 

The context is as follows: — Prince Udaya-kumara persecutes Mani- 
mekhalai with his attentions as she was feeding the poor in the hall of the 
Buddhist monastery ; and, in order to escape being carried away by him, she 
enters the inner shrine, and, by the use of a magical formula, transforms her- 
self, and comes back to the hall. Not seeing Manimekhalai’s form return, 
Udaya-kumara seeks her in the inner shrine without success and leaves the 
place disappointed. It is this inner shrine that is dcAsignated Kuccarakkiifiki 
in the text. 

Having regard to the context, I am convinced the expression has no 
reference to Gurjaras, or to any definite style of architecture associated with 
Gujrat, but it denotes some structure characteristic of Buddhistic usage. As I 
shall attempt to show presently, it denotes a vaulted recess or small temple in 
a rock. 

Upon the learned editor's explanation and Prof. MacdoneH’s statement, 
the following questions naturally seek an answer. What is the warrant for 
the view that the Cxurjaras were great architects ? What is the proof for the 
statement that they originated or developed a distinctive st\’le of architecture ? 
What is the evidence for believing that their arts of win' and peace extended 
their influence over South India? Who are the Gurjaras, and on what grounds 
can we assert that they liad not settled in India prior to the fifth century A.C.? 

The Gurjaras are^ supposed to have entered India from the north west, but 
we are not told when. Gujarat formed apart of the Mauryan empire ; and, 
after the fall of the Maurj^as, Gujarat was at least from the first century A.C., 
governed by Saka Kshatrapas, till the close of the fourth century A.C., when 
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Chandragupta II overthrew the Kshatrapa power. After Chandragupta’s death 
in 413 A.C., decay steadily crept into the Gupta empire, and by c. 450 A. C., 
Skandagupta had to retire before the invading Huns who broke up and 
destroyed the Gupta empire. The power of the Huns was in its turn broken 
by the defeat of Mihira-gula at Kahror by Narasimha-gupta and his ally YasS,- 
dharman of Malva in c. 530 A.C. In the meantime, about 500 A.C., Bhatarka, 
a Gurjara chief, founded the kingdom of Valabhi in Kathiawar, which ruled 
over Gujarat till it was overwhelmed by the Arab invasion about 770 A.C. 
\^'hy, in this connected history’ of Gujarat, should the Gurjaras be regarded as 
having settled in the province only after the fifth century A.C.? If the Gurjaras 
came into India with the Sakas, seeing there is realK nothing to justify’' the 
Sakas and the Gurjaras being regarded as two distinct tribes, it will be rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Gurjaras were in Gujarat from the days of the 
Saka domination, if not from an earlier period. The founding of Valabhi 
about 500 A.C., cannot indicate that the Gurjaras came into the country only 
about that time. No doubt, the Hun invasion of India took place about 450 
A.C., but what reason is advanced for holding that the Gurjaras were either 
akin to or came with the Huns? The probabilities are that the Gurjaras are 
of the same stock as the Sakas and came into India wdth them, and on the 
break-up of the Mauryan empire they began to rule Gujarat, Kathiawar, and 
Malva where they had already settled. 

I now come to the expression Kticcarak-kutikai. Kuccaram is a recog- 
nised variant of AHftoram. Kuttamm is obviously the Samskrt 
which means a rock or mountain. Kutikai is Samskrt Kiitika which means 
a hut or cottage. Hence the expression means literally a hut fashioned in a 
rock, and hence a small rock-cut shrine. This is just the meaning that the 
context will suggest, and I venture to state that that is the sense in which the 
poet has used the expression. If so, the alleged allusion to the Gurjaras and 
their style of architecture is fanciful ; and the argument based thereon that 
the Manimeklialai and the Silap-adliikamm cannot belong to the second 
century .\. C. must fail. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


The Vikrama Theory of Kalidasa’s Date ■ 

By K. G. Sankara, b.a., b.l., Trivandrum. 

Recently {ante 10. 75 — 96), an attempt has been made to revive the Vikrama 
theory of Kalidasa’s date. In this paper I intend briefly to show that it cannot be 
upheld, omitting, however, the points already dealt with in anticipation in my 
paper on the date of Kalidasa 8. 278-292 ; 9. 17-56). 

Mr. Banerji argues that the King of x\vanti is described in the Raghtivanisa 
as having long arms, broad chest, and narrow waist, and as comparable to the /xo/- 
rayed sun, and that therefore Kalidasa must be taken to refer to the name of the 
King as Vikramaditya. Comment is needless. In arriving at the inference, he 
confuses valour {Vikrama) with manly strength and forms and equates iishnateja^^^^^ 
with aditya. But, if the poet’s intention was to hint at the name of the King, he 
must have used the latter word and not the former. 

Then Mr. Banerji says that, since Kalidasa has no direct reference to his 
patron, he must have lived before the fourth century A. C. when poets praise kings in 
inscriptions. But there is no analogy between inspired poets, and verse-makers paid 
for praising kings in inscriptions. 

He then says that tradition names Bhanumati as the queen of Vikramadit^^’a. 
But he does not state how far back the tradition can be carried, and how far it is 
reliable. Moreover the reference to the queen Bhanumati in Kalidasa is not at all 
obvious, and can be extracted only by altering the construction. 

Mr. Banerji sees a reference to wandering Buddhist monks in Meghaduta 
(verse 14), but he does not give reasons. If dinaiaga refers to wandering Buddhist 
monks, the sthrdadiasta-avatepat must refer to their acts, and not to Asoka’s 
pillars, as Mr. Banerji inconsistently suggests. 

Then he argues that, because Kalidasa says that the King of Magadba pleased 
his subjects, and performed sacrifices, and since Raghu forbore from annexing 
Kalinga, we have a reference to Pushyamitra, and Asoka’s annexation of Kalinga. 
We might with equal propriety see a reference to Adityavarman of the seventh century 
x\. C., and to Kulottunga’s conquest of Kalinga. He also says that these references 
prove that Kfilidasa’s patron was not the king of Magadha. One vrould think they 
prove quite the contrary. 

He then argues that, because Kalidasa omits Malva in the list of countries con- 
quered by Raghu, he must have been a protege of Vikramaditya. But, since Kfdidasa 
omits Magadha also, he must have been a protege of the Magadha King also. Even 
if he had been a protege of the Malva king only, that king need not have been 
Vikramaditya, who was not the only King of Mfdwa. 

Mr. Banerji says that the Gatlia-sapfa-sati draws a distinction between the 
characters of Vikramaditya and Satavahaua. But no siicli distinction is drawn, 



and they are nient!C3ned in different contexts. He argues that the pun av^innayint 
must have been suggested by Kalidasa’s a. But the inference is not necessary. 

Then he says that the Gatha gives an exception to a general statement of 
Kalidasa and tries to ridicule Kalidasa’s picture of the meeting of Sakuntala and 
Dushyanta. But there is no reference in the Gatha to Kalidasa or his work. 

Mr. Banerji argues that, because Kalidasa refers to the old men of Avanti as 
versed in the Udayana legend, he lived before the composition of the Brhat-Katha. 
But Kalidasa does not say that the legend lived only in the old men’s mouths. And, 
even after the Brhat-Katha was composed, old men might be referred to as versed 
in the Udayana legend. 

Mr. Banerji relies on the Aukramfiditya legend. But it is found only in very 
late works, and fact and fiction are so closely interwoven in it that it is impossible 
to separate them. He then tries to show that KHidilsa refers to the legend, but to 
arrive at the result he mingles up Kfdidasa’s references to various persons and 
things that have nothing to do wdtli Vikramaditya. He argues that in describing the 
garbha-abhisheka of Agnivarna’s queen, Kalidiisa had in mind the similar incident 
in the Vikrama legend. But it is more probable that the incident in the Vikrama 
legend, decidedly later in date, is an imitation of Kalidasa’s account. 

Mr, Banerji asks how the Malva era started, if Vikramaditya did not found it. 
But it is not necessary that, because the origin of an era is obscure, we should hold 
to an origin that has been disproved by valid evidence. Neither is it necessary 
that, because a king or chief must have guided the MMavas in their conquests, 
that king was Vikramaditya, or that the era should have been named after him, 
especially if he was only the leader of a republican tribe. 

Then Mr. Banerji says that no reason has been assigned for disbelieving 
Col. Todd’s and Dayananda Sarasvati’s genealogies. One would have thought the 
burden of proof lay on such modern writers to show why they should be believed. 

Mr. Banerji says that if Kalidasa had borrowed from Asvaghosha, he would 
not have repeated the same description twice. But if, as I have shown in my 
paper above referred to, Kalidasa not only borro^ved some ideas from Asvaghosha, 
but also developed them and gave them a polished, musical expression, he need not 

have been ashamed of repeating the same description twice. 

Then Mr. Banerji says that the look of the damsels to\vards Aja was not, 
according to Asvaghosha, moral, and therefore Asvaghosha says of his own damsels 
that their hearts were pure. But Asvaghosha makes no such reference 
to the damsels who looked at Aja. And of this same Asvagh5sha Mr. Banerji 

says inconsistently tha!t he becomes, in one verse, obscene in his realistic details. 

Again Mr. Banerji says that when Asvaghosha refers to Mara’s wonder at 
Buddha’s resisting his wiles, he was really flinging at Kalidasa’s reference to Siva’s 
succumbing to Madanfi’s influence, and that Bharavi, in revenge, makes Arjuna 
not only resist but overcome the tempters, and that these facts settle the chronology 
of the three poets beyond any doubt. Perhaps Mr. Banerji means to suggest that in 
the original story Buddha and Arjuna were overcome by temptation, but that the 
poets altered the facts with the said motives i 
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Then Mr. Banerji argues that, because the Biiddhists, who originally wrote ih 
Pali, took to Sanskrit from the time of Asvaghdsha, they must hat'e been influ- 
enced by Kalidasa. If Asvaghosha followed Hindu inodels, why could he 
not have been influenced by the Ramayana and the Mahdhharata instead 
of by Kalidasa? As a matter of fact, the Buddhists wrote at first in Pali, because 
it was the language of the common people whom they wished to reach, but about 
the time of Asvaghosha (100-150 A. C.), it had ceased to be spoken, and, besides, 
Buddhism had ceased to be popular and was becoming assimilated to Hinduism in 
its philosophy, ritual and medium of poetic composition. This inference is con- 
firmed by the earliest Sanskrit inscriptions dating from c. 150 A. C. 

Mr. Banerji argues that, because Kalidasa depicted ikgnivarna as a sensualist, 
he must have lived in the first century B. C. Does he mean to suggest that there 
vvere no sensual king:s after that period ? 

Then he argues that the dignity of Dharini’s character proves that Ktilidasa 
must have lived at a time when she ivas well-remembered. Is it impossible for 
Kalidasa to have conceived such a character without a model to go upon ? And if 
‘ Rani Bhavani of the first century ’ is respected even now, why should not Dharini 
be reinembered with respect long after she died ? 

Mr. Banerji then says that, according to the present Snirtis, Sakuntala ivould 
not be a but a Varna-sankara, and that, since Kalidasa makes her 

marry Dushyanta, he must have lived before they were composed. But Kalidasa 
did not invent the story of Salcuntala’s marriage with Dushyanta. He took it from 
the Malidbhdrata, Moreover, no Smrti determines the c^ste of the issue of a 
Brahman father, originally a Kshafriya, and an apsara or celestial nymph. 
Besides, if the Smrtis do not permit asavarna-vivdha^ how do they happen to 
mention mixed castes ? 

Then he asks why, if Yasddharman had such a poet as Kalidasa in his court, 
he selected Vasula to write the inscriptions. We reply— for the same reason that 
Kambar and Ottakkuttar did not compose the inscriptions of Kulottunga. 

Again Mr. Banerji, quoting Mr. H. P. Sastri, says that the Huns began the 
destruction of the Roman empire in the first century A, C. Here, ^ first ’ is an 
obvious mistake for ^ the close of the fourth ’ {Ency, Britt.— ^ Fluns’)- When he says 
that the H.uns attacked India on the decline of the Mauryas and that Pushyamitra 
checked their invasion, he confuses the Huns with the Bactrian Greeks ; and 
when he says that Vhkramaditya is credited with victory over them, he confuses 
them wdth the Sakas. He then misinterprets akshobhya i. e., ^ unshakeable ’ to 
mean ^untarnished.’ 

Finally, Mr, Banerji says, without authority, that the Cholas and the Pandyas 
were fighting with each other from the earliest times, and argues that, since the 
Cholas were prominent in the second century A. C. Kfdidasa must have lived before 
that period. Why not long after ? 

We must, therefore, pronounce Mr. Banerji’s attempt to revive the Vikrama 
theory of Kalidrisa’s date to be a complete failure. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

'' The Kesava Temple at Belur ” published as the Second 
of the Series '' Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore/’ 

By Rao Bahadur Mr. R. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.r.a.s., 
Director o;f Arch ecology in Mysore. Price Rs. 5 or 7 s. 6d. 


Every admirer of Mysore will welcome this second \'olume of a series which is 
intended to reveal the archaiological beauties of the Mysore Province. Mr. 
Narasimhachar’ s Annual Reports have already carried the fame of IVIysore far and 
wide and we feel sure that this series of monographs will excite the admiration of all 
those who, in Europe, America or Japan, will have the good fortune to read them, 
for a country which centuries ago could produce these wonderful masterpieces. If 
Northern India is famed for its remains of Mogul architecture, Mysore can show 
monuments of the Hoysala style which can bear comparison with the best that 
India can show elsewhere. 

No better proof of this assertion is needed than the monograph under review. 
It deals with what we are inclined to describe as the masterpiece of the Hoysalas, 
the Belur Temple. This fane has long been known by the lovers of this style of 
architecture but unfortunately till now no non -Hindu scholar had been able to gaze 
upon the interior beauties of that wonderful building. This may account for the 
palm having been given to the Somnathpur and Halebid Temples. P'or the first 
time the interior splendours of the Belur Temple stand revealed to the world, as 
Mr. Narasimhachar has been able to get most successful photographs of the interior 
pillars and ceiling. A single glance at those illustrations is sufficient to show that 
hitherto the Belur Temple has not been really known and its architectural beauties 
have remained a sealed book to the outside world. 

In reading this monograph or in admiring its illustrations one is struck more 
forcibly with the idea that the Hoysala style was producing its best in Mysore, 
when the Gothic style was rearing its stately ca.thedrals in Europe. In both 
countries the same period seems to have produced men of genius whose works we 
can wonder at but never imitate. 

One is at the same time bound to ask oneself : What manner of men were 
those Hoysala rulers, mighty in battles and artists of the highest order in peace 

time'?". . . . 

The Hoysala kings eagerly recognised artistic genius and amply rewarded it. 
At the time, they were extending their conquests, and founding Mysore. Ideals 
of beauty freely blossomed under their rule, and it is no wonder that some of the 
blaster builders and master carvers who wrought at the wondrous fane at Belur 
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should have taken such pride in their exuberant genius as witness the titles they 
gave themselves : “ Sniiter of the crowd of titled sculptors,’ a Siva to the Cupids 
titled sculptors, ” n Bherunda to the Sarabhas' rival sculptors, etc. 

We may now be allowed to allude to some of the wonderful feats 
of art referred to in the book -One of the beautiful fiicfclciticikcii oi biacket 
figures is a huntress, and she is followed by two attendants, one of whom 
gets a thorn removed from her leg by a seated figure, which uses a needle 
for the purpose. In the creeper-like canopy of another figure is sculptured 
on a fruit a fly perfect in every detail, on which a lizard is prepared to pounce. 
At another place, a chain of destruction is sculptured which commences with a 
double-headed Ghandhahlierunda attacking a Sarahha which attacks a lion, which 
in its turn attacks an elephant, the latter seizing a snake in the act of swallowing 
a rat with the figure of a sage wondering at the sight! We do not know 
whether the incessant destructiveness of Nature, “ red in tooth andclaw^” has been 
sermonised on stone more artistically anywhere else in the world. All lovers of 
'' Hindu ” art will certainly possess themselves of a copy at the earliest opportunity 
possible. 

Mr. Narasimhachar’s scrupulously minute description of the best features of 
the great temple at Belur discloses a most loving, loyal understanding and ap- 
preciation of its work, and this loyalty more than anything else, is a secret of his 
fame as an archaeologist. 

We would suggest to the gifted author that in future monographs he does not 
interleave his magnificent plates in the midst of reading matter. However careful 
one may be in turning over the leaves, the plates come in for more frequent hand- 
ling than is necessary, and the result is not conducive to the preservation of the 
illustrations. As Sir John Marshall has done in the superb Bijapur Architecture 
brought out by the Imperial Department, the letter press and the plates may be 
grouped apart — the latter coming after the former. An index to each volume would 
also prove very convenient for reference. 


K. K. 



Archaeological Report of the Southern Circle, 
Madras, for the year 1918-19. 


There is nothing of unusual interest in the Report before us, beyond the addition of 
nineteen new monuments to the Conserva.tion List, and the declaring of eleven others 
as Protected. Towards the end of his Report, Mr. Longhurst tells us how he has 
been commissioned the Madras Government to prepare a standard work on 
South Indian architecture, and how Sir John Marshall has suggested that he 
should start the work with a history of Pallava architecture. In pursuance 
of this request, Mr. Longhurst has taken the first step by adding a Second Part to 
the Report under revievr, in which the history of the Pallavas and of their 
architecture is gone into succinctly. At the outset, Mr. Longhurst confesses his 
indebtedness to the article on ths Pallavas written by the late Mr. Venkayya, and 
to the two scholarly works, the Pallavas an4 Pallava Antiquities by Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil. It is not clear to us why Mr. Longhurst fails to mention in this connection the 
sumptuous volume on Pallava Architecture issued only ten years ago by Mr. Alexan- 
der Rea, illustrated profusely by magnificent plates. Though Mr. Rea’s volume is con- 
cerned solely with the architecture of the Kanchipuram temples, yet, the history of the 
Pallavas summarised for us there, seems to us to be more suggestive and more 
exhaustive than Mr. Longhurst’ s. Mr. Rea refers en passant to the waitings on 
the Pallavas by the two Elliots, Burnel, Foulkes, Rice, Fleet, the valuable papers 
contributed to the defunct Madras Journal of Literature and- by Ta^dor 
and to other noteworthy sources. Mr. Longhurst on the other hand adopts and adapts 
Mr. Venkayya’s and Dr. Dubreuil’s findings and theories, and has nothing original to 
contribute. Mr. Rea wrote long before Dr. Dubreuil stepped into the arena, and 
in many important particulars, the latter has but refound Mr. Rea’s conclusions. 
Be this as it may, w'e cannot understand how any standard work on South Indian 
architecture can be contemplated before we learn in no uncertain terms what is meant 
by the word '"Pallavas,” a new people, or simply a dynasty which gave its name to the 
occupied country, and how the soul of this great people was reflected in their unique 
architecture. These moot points are surmises still, some considering them as the 
offshoot of the Parthians, some as of the Bactrians, some that they are a slow 
amalgam of Sakaic foreigners with the. Andhras and the Rattas, while others identify 
them with the great indigenous shepherd class, known in different parts of India, as 
Santals, Ahirs, Dhangars, Gollas and Kururnbars. Till this mystery is cleared, and 
the dynasty seen in the clear light of authentic history, it is futile to talk of writing a 
standard work on South Indian architecture, the more so, as the world is equally in 
the dark as to who were the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyas whose dynastic fame 
looms large in Peninsular history. 

In the course of Mr. Longhurst’s thesis on the Pallavas, occurs a passage 
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wherein our author after citing one of the well-known Mayidavolii plates of 
Siva skandavar man, proceeds thus 

“ This charter gives us a glimpse into the conditions of life in Southern India 
in the beginning of the fourth century, and should prove of interest to some of our 
Indian political reformers who are never tired of stating on every possible occasion 
that before India came under British Rule, India enjoyed ‘ a Golden Age, when the 
arts flourished and every man enjoyed his own ’ ” . 

We are not concerned here wuth the charter at all, nor as to how it should 
be interpreted. As far as we can see, no Indian politician has ever said that India 
enjoyed a Golden Age, before she came under British Rule. And even if any one has 
said so, the pages of an archeological report are not the place for polemical 
reflections, however apt they may be. Historians may do it, but an archaeologist 
is no historian, and especially in India where the sons of the soil are but recently 
taking to a study of their antiquities, the writers of these Reports should take the 
greatest care lest Indians should shun co-operation in a field where their willing help 
would be of the greatest value. 

K. R. 


A Narrative of the Trip of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 

to Kashmir in 1918 

By R. H. Campbell, Esq., C.I.E., Private Secretary to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore, 

This short narrative, illustrated profusely, is conceived in alight, happy mood 
and is enlivened throughout with the author’s genial humour. At one place, 
Mr. Campbell expresses his disappointment with the far-famed beauties of 
Srinagar and its surrounding scenery, but like a true philosopher, admits that this 
sour judgment may have been caused by the absence of ladies in the party, on the 
strength of the poets’ song 

“If \voman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think, think, what a heaven she must make of Kashmir.” 

Mr. Campbell himself has emulated Moore in his “Verses By An Idle 
Private Secretary.” Here are a few of them 

“ En route we halted at a spring of water, cold and pure. 

Called by the Maharaja’s name, and said to be a cure 
For indigestion, colic, cramp — in fact, for every ill. 

So I threw all caution to the winds, and simply drank my fill ; 

But the so-called cure resulted in a feverish attack 
Which reduced my vital energy and laid me on my back 1 ” 

Again, — 

' “ Plis Highness did the local sights and climbed up many hills, 

While the staff got influenza and the Doctor gave them pills,” 


Again,™” 

“ But I have come to the conclusion that the beauties of Kashmir 
Are somewhat overrated though my taste perhaps is queer ; 

The dwellers in the arid plains round Delhi and Lahore 
May think Kashmir a Paradise ; but give me Old Mj^sore, 

Her lovely “ garden” Capital, her temples known to fame 
Pier hills and dales and waterfalls and jungles full of game. 

I am glad to feel the sentiment, where’er my steps may roam. 

That though the world is beautiful, there is no place quite like home.’* 
Every loyal son of Mysore should lift his hands in salaam to Mr. Campbell for 
his gallant praise of dear Old Mysore ! 

Mr. Campbell has not been so idle a visitor as he styles himself to be. ’ His 
remarks on the sanitary condition of Srinagar, on the uncouth wooden posts which 
carry electric power along the hill sides to the Power Station at Mehara, the 
Government Silk Factory “ run on eminently practical lines, with an elaborate 
water supply worked by electric power, on a very ingenious system which ensures 
an automatic protection against fire ”, the unrivalled. beauties of the Nishat Bagh, 
the nature of the home-made honey presented to His Highness b}^ the keeper of a 
Mahomedan saint’s tomb at Bavanrishi, the recently excavated ruins of an ancient 
temple at Avantipur, eighteen miles from Srinagar, and several other things in the 
description of which quaint humour and shrewd observation are in pleasing propor- 
tions mixed. 

“ The Kashmir State badly needs a keen archmologist with some knowledge 
of scientific gardening and architecture and a freehand to restore these unique 
pleasure resorts to their former beauty.” 

Again, — • 

(Referring to an old watchman called Samad Khan) “ he showed us 

six volumes full of his praises, and pointed with great pride to a testimonial from 
Lord Hardinge which alluded to his ‘ notoriety 1’ ” 

Mr. Campbell also tells us how no European can build or possess any house 
property in Kashmir, and how His Highness of Kashmir keeps a regular Cricketing 
Department in his Government, the members of which are paid very handsome 
■salaries. 

We are sure Mysoreans will thank Mr. Campbell for his most interesting 
chronicle of His Highness’ trip to far-distant Kashmir. 


K. R. 


Dates of the Votive Inseriptions on the Stupas at Sanchi. 

No. 1 of the Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India. 


This memoir appears under the authorship of Mr. Chanda, B.A., and is concerned 
mainl}^ with the repudiation of Buhler’s and Cunningharrhs theory that the script 
of the inscriptions on the stupas, railings, and gateways at Sanchi, discloses two 
variants, one older and the other later, and that the age for the first is about the 
time of Asoka, while the second is about the reign of Siri-Satakani (the third of the 
Andhra dynasty) lasting from 19 to 37 A. D. 

In contradiction to this, Mr. Chanda sums up his conclusions thus 

The Brahmi inscriptions from the third century B.C. to the second century 
A. D. may be chronologically arranged in the following order 

1. Edicts of Asoka. 

2. Nagarjani Hill cave inscriptions of Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha. 

3. Besnagar Garuda pillar inscriptions. 

4. {a) Inscriptions on the railings of Stupa I at Sanchi. 

[h) Inscriptions on the railings of Stupa II at Sanchi. 

(c) Barhut railing inscriptions. 

{d) Inscriptions on the remnants of the Old Bodh-Gaya railing. 

5. {a) Besnagar Garuda pillar inscription of the year 12 after the installation 

of Maharaja Bhagavata. 

{b) Inscription of Nayanika, widow of the king Satakani I in the Nanfi- 
ghat cave. 

(c) Bliarut z'om/zrr inscription. 

6. Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, King of Kalinga. 

7. Sanchi torana inscriptions. 

8. Inscriptions of the time of Sodasa. 

9. Inscriptions of the time of Kanishka. 

Mr. Chanda derives satisfaction that these chronological conclusions of his 
are supported by the findings of Sir John Marshall arrived at by a “serious 
critical analysis of the sculptures carved upon these monuments,” and who “used 
their style and technique as criteria to determine their date.” 

The monograph is illustrated by six carefully- visaged plates, showing the 
variety of scripts involved in the text. 


K. R. 
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Annual' Report of the Archseological Survey of India, 

Frontier Circle, 1918-19. 


The Report is very short, and does not record any arresting discovery or excava- 
tion. Detailed and elaborate pieces of conservation were executed at the Jauliar 
nionuments in the Hazara District. A few pieces of Ghandhara sculptures were 
found in one of the courts at Takht-i-Bahi. A wooden door of old carving of a 
type now defunct, was found in Peshawar City, It is a pity that illustrations 
of the above are not given in the report, nor even detailed verbal descriptions. 
The Bilot Kaiirkot Monunients are said, cryptically enough, to consist of detached 
Brahnianical temples on the right bank of the Indus. When were they set up, 
what deities were once worshipped in them, and who w’ere the rulers in whose 
days they w^ere set up ? The Report has nothing to say on these very interesting 
points. The appendices, four in number, are filled as usual with administrative 
details, listed monuments, photographs taken, coin finds and the rest, none of 
which contain anything of note. 

K. R. 

Report of Archaeological Survey, Burma, 

For the year ending March 1919. 

The feature of the Report is an interesting discussion regarding the derivation 
of the Shan alphabet. The learned Superintendent, Mr. Taw Sein Ko is of opinion 
that the alphabet is derived from the Thibetan rather than from the Burman or the 
Talaing alphabets. Mr. PI. Krishna Sastry, to whom the question was referred, 
inclines to the belief that the Shan alphabet is more indebted to a Telugu- 
Canarese source than to any other. Mr. Taw Sein relies on two points, which, 
he alleges, are important ; v/s., the contiguity of the ancient Shan Kingdom 
of Nanchao [extinguished by Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century] and Tibet, and 
secondly, the omission in both alphabets of certain cerebral letters. 

Another interesting problem raised is whether the prevailing belief as to 
Kidaram, Kadaram or Kataha, conquered by the Chola King Rajendra I during 
the eleventh century A. D., being identical with Old Prorae or Pegu, is historically 
correct. The late Mr. Kanakasabhai in an article in the defunct Madras 
Review of the year 1902, was the first to equate Kataha with Pegu, Mr. 
S. Krishnaswamy Aiyengar in his Ancient India, and Vincent Smith in his 
Early History of India, took tlie same line as the author of “ The Tamils 1,800 
years agoA But in 1918, M. Georges Coedbs, the Librarian of the National 
Library at Bangkok, attacked this theory in his brilliant Bulletin de T Ecole 
Francaise d' Extreme— Orient, No, 6, basing his conclusions on a passage in the 
Annals of the Song Dynasty. 
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This and two other inscriptions found in the Malay Peninsula inake M', Goecles 
identify Kataha and Srivijaya mentioned in the Chola record with Kedah, a place in 
the West Malay Peninsula, and to a small Malay state under the suzerainty of the 
Kingdom of Palembang, Sumatra, respectively. Mr. Duroiselle, the joint author of 
the Report under review, upholds the above interpretation of the Cliola record, 
W'hile Mr. Taw Sein differs from both. Another very interesting discussion is as to 
what country is meant by Sivarnadxiupa which occurs in a statement concerning 
the travels of one Dipankara during the eleventh century A. D. to the above country 
in search of a Guru. Sir Richard Temple, Babu Sarat Chandra Das, and the waiter 
of the Pegu Gazetteer, all equate Sivarnadwipa with Thaton in Lower Burma. 

Mr. Taw’ Sein controverts this view, and says (somewhat unconvincingly) 
that the term refers to the modern village of Sonargaon in the District of Dacca in 
East Bengal. , 

There are other very valuable topics of absorbing interest dealt w-ith in the 
Report, and w^e wa3uld strongly urge all those wdio feel an interest in Ancient and 
Medieval Burma, to go through it in full. 

K. R. 


Annual Report on Epigraphy, 

For the year 1918-19, Southern Circle, Madras. 


Rao Saheb IVIr. Krishna Sastry’s Report is as usual of very great interest. About 
900 inscriptions have been copied during the year, 274 of which belong to the Cholas, 
60 to the Pandyas, 89 to Vijayanagar, 38 to Western Chalukyas, 14 to the 
Pallavas, 15 to the lioysalas, 12 to the Sambuvarayas and 8 to the Yadavas, 
besides other records of the Rashtrakutas, the Eastern Chalukyas, the Mysore 
Chiefs, the Gajapatbis and so on. 

Sbiyali, one of the sea-board taluks of the Tanjore District, is noted in South 
Indian religious annals as having been the birth place of the great Thiru-Jnana» 
sambhanda of the Saivas, and of Saint 44hrurnangai-Alvar of the Vaishnavas. 
J he lirst is said to have flourished during the seventh century, and the other, a 
century later. 

Ihe Saiva saint lias sung in bis immortal Devaraiii hymns of eleven famous 
shrines of Siva, in tins taluk, wdiile the second saint has sung in the famous 
of an equal number of sJirines dedicated to Vishnu. With 
all this greatness, Mr. Sastry complains that this sacrosanct taluk is devoid of any 
architectural remains worth the name. The zeal of the powerful Nattukotai 
community in the cause of religion has proved a bane to the archmoiogist, and we 
sympathise wdth Mr. Sastriar, when lie regrets the exhaustive renovation that has 
been carried out lately to the few structures that lasted all these centuries, “some- 
times without even a notice to this Deptt.” Another piece of vandalism mentioned 
in the Report is wdiere an ancient Siva temple at Bhimavaram near Samalkot has 
had its valuable inscriptions on walls and basement completely plastered o\*er. 


The Dadapuram records of Rajaraja I state how his elder sister the famous 
Kundavai built three temples at that place, one dedicated to Vishnu, the second 
to Siva, and a third to Jina. Except the last, the other two temples exist to-day. 

A very interesting- record has come to light from Tirubhuvani in the South 
Arcot District. In the time of RajadhirVia I, a charity vv as instituted in the temple 
of the God Viranarayana by the Minister of the reigning Chola King, and its 
administration was made over to the Great Assembly of the village, and it was styled 
after the name of the reigning King Rajendrasolan-uttamagram. Land was 
purchased to the extent of 72 Veil, yielding an annual rental of 12,000 kalams 
of paddy. Among the items of expenditure to be met from this rental, occur the 
following : — 

(1) the pay of three teachers each for inculcating the Rig-\"eda and the 

Yajur-Veda, and of one teacher each for Chandogasama, Talavakarasama, 
Apurva, Vajasaneya, Bddha^/aneya, and Satyashta-sutra, thus making a total of 
12 teachers; ' 

(2) for one person each for expounding the Vedanta, Vyakarana, Rupavatara, 
Sri-Bharata, Rfimayana, Manu-shastra, and Vaikhanasa-sastra ; 

(3) for sixty students each of the Rig-Veda and Yajur-Veda, twenty of 
Chandogasama and fifty of other shastras ; 

(4) for 70 other students of the Vedanta, Vyakarana, and Rupavatara, thus 
bringing the total of teachers and taught to 260. About 9,500 kalams of paddy 
out of the total 12,000 were spent annually in this way, the remaining 2,500 kalams 
alone being reserved for offerings, worship, processions of the deity and other 
temple ceremonials. Mr. Sastry says of this record that it adds to the already 
collected vast amount of epigraphicai evidence to show that temple charities were 
not exclusively meant for ceremonials in the temple, but also for scientific 
(Sastraic) and religious (Vedic) education.” 

No. 198 of 1919, dated in the 27th year of the reign of Kulottungal. is of special 
interest as it records that the assembly of Thirubhuvanamahadevi-Chaturvedimanga- 
1am met together in obedience to a royal order requiring them to adjudge the merit 
of a work composed b}-^ a poet, by name Thirunarayanabhattan and dealing with 
the exploits of the great monarch. Its title is said to be Kiilottunga-sdla^n 

It must have been a highly interesting historical work. ..and its discovery, 

if made, must lead to a flood of light , being let in for the elucidation of Chola 
history.” The poet (it may be said) was heard by the assembly, and he Avas 
recorded with the grant of half a veil and two ma of land to be enjoyed in 
perpetuity. 

There are a few inscriptions wbicii throw light on the administration of 
criminal law in the thirteenth century A. D. 

(l) While hunting, a man aimed an arrow at another, mistaking him for an 
animal. By the effect of the shot, he was laid up in bed for some days and died. I he 
Brahmans and Nattar assembled together decided that as the* two were not on 
inimical terms before, death was only accidental, and that, on beball of the deceased, 
the accused must pro\'ide for a lamp in the tenpde of Bhimiisvara at Marakkanarn, 
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(2) One Sedirayan caused the death of another by name Eran, by some 
indiscreet act of his. The uncle of the former was made to grant lands to keep a 
lamp burning in the temple of Mulasthanamudaya Mahadeva at Munnilr. 

(3) Two persons went a-hunting on horseback. A deer running between 
them, one of them aimed an arrow which missing the animal, killed the man. The 
Periyandttar (i. e., Great Assembly) ordered gift of sheep for burning a lamp. 

Three more cases, similar in detail, are given in the Report. We see how 
in the days of the Cholas, Village Assemblies had jurisdiction even in criminal 
matters affecting life and death, and how, even crime, when it was unintentional, 
was made to serve religious interests. We have also seen how these same Village 
Assemblies had the ordering of charitable investments when any such were made to 
the temples in their limits. Thirdly, we have seen how these Ndtfars were required 
to adjudicate rewards to poets and other men of letters on the order of their king. 
Thus self-government, within certain limits, seems to be no novelty, at least to the 
people of South India, from olden days. 

We have made this review long enough already, and we wish to close our 
remarks with our congratulations to Rao Saheb Mr. H. Krishna Sastry on the 
production of one more very interesting and instructive Report. 

K. R. 

Sources of Vijianagar History-''' 

Edited by Mr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyengar, Rao Saheb. 
University Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, 

While conveying our hearty thanks to the Syndicate of the Madras llni\ersity for 
the presentation of this valuable w'ork, we have also to apologise to them for ha\’ing 
conveyed our acknowledgments in the lirst instance to a wTong quarter in the last 
issue of our Journal. The book is exceedingly interesting and meets a long-felt 
want. ■■ ' ' ' . ' ' 

Professor Krishnaswamy Aiyengar himself made an earnest ap})eal several 
years ago “ for a better, more rational and systematic study of the literature of the 
country with a view to make it yield material for the reconstruction of our history. 
To quote his own words, “inscriptions and archceoiogical research can after ail 

provide the dry bones only. All else will have to be got from literature 

rile work on the first two has been considered to belong to the province of Govern- 
ment, for it is beyond the resources of private work Work upon tlie 

third is so far left entirely to the patriotic lovers of literature It is a 

duty that every one owes to his country to do all in his power to advance 
the study of this literature. ( It was indeed fortunate therefore that the worlv done 
in this direction by Mr. A. Raiigaswami Saraswati, B.A., to whom we primarily owe 
the collect ion of tlie extracts before us, should have come to Mr. Krishnaswami 
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Aiyengar’s notice, and that the task of direction, selection and, co-ordiiiatiDn 
should have been entrusted into such safe and able hands. Mr. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyengar has also contributed a very helpful general introduction which focusses 
attention on the principal features of interest in the extracts. 

The book, which is the first of its kind on South Indian Histor3^ deservedly 
deals with the latest South Indian Empire — Vijianagar, The extracts help one 
a long way to realising the actual political life and condition of the Vijianagar 
Empire. They throw light also on the high culture attained by women in those 
days and on the martial spirit of the now possive South Indian and the details of 
military organisation of the Empire. One is disappointed, however, to find that 
greater prominence has not been given in the selection of extracts and in the General 
Introduction, to the actual life of the people as distinguished from the activities of 
the Imperial Court. It is in the reconstruction of the history of the daily life of 
the people and of their common institutions that the true value of historical 
research mainly lies. Dates and dynasties are but convenient pegs on which to 
hang the endless thread of human development ; and a discussion confined to them 
alone is often fruitless, however interesting or valuable they may be from the 
purely scientific or academic standpoint. It is to be hoped therefore that extracts 
dealing with the life and institutions of the people will figure more largely in the 
Source- Books that are to follow. 

In conclusion, w^e wvould again convey our acknowledgments to the triple 
benefactors, the University of Madras, Professor S. Krishnaswamy Aiyengar and 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Saraswati for the valuable and’ interesting volume they have 
presented to students of South Indian History. 

' .A. V. R. ' 


The History of Aryan Rule in India. 

(E. B. Havell, Harraps). 


The publishers Messrs. George G. Harrap & Co. deserve to be congratulated for 
publishing this splendid and excellently got-up book. To students of Indian 
history Mr. Havell is a familiar name in matters connected with architecture, 
painting and sculpture. This new venture, a synthetic construction of Indian 
history from the earliest times up to the death of Akbar the Great, based on 
materials in dealing with Avhich he is a past-master, is beyond all praise. The old, 
worn-out fields of antiquarian research where Mr. Vincent Smith and the orthodox 
historians of earlier times have made themselves famous do not appear to the 
author to present sufficient data for constructing a true synthetic history of 
India, The psychology underlying the Aryan modes of expression appeal to 
him most strongly and, add to this, a refreshing sympathy with Indian aspirations, 
it is no Avonder he has been enabled to produce this epoch-making Avork. 
‘ Through succeeding ages one increasing purpose runs’ and it is Mr. Flavell’s aim 
to establish - and he has amply succeeded in the endeavour — that the British, the 
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preseiit Aryan rulers of India, are animated by the same love of justice and fair play, 
the same high principles of conduct and respect for humanitarian laws which guided 
the ancient Aryan statesmen and law-givers in their relation with the masses of the 
population. He explains the acceptance of British hegemony and the splendid lally 
to the cause of Right versus Might during the rc-cent world-war as being due to the 
same principle. 

One of the outstanding features of the late war has been to focus attention on the 
Muhammadan world. This has elicited a large amount of sympathy from all quarters 
more especially in India where the largest mass of the thinking Muslim population 
for centuries has made its home. Mr. Havell’s book sets right some erroneous ideas 
with regard to Muhammadan influence on Indian art. It may be asserted, he says, that 
the correct interpretation of Indian history must be based upon a recogniton of the 
predominance of Ar\^an inspiration in Indian art. History is no longer a record of 
wars, conquests, chronicles of Worthlesses I, II & III ; not a vast Mississippi of 
lies nor a storehouse of falsehoods, but with him it traces the growth and develop- 
ment of civilisation itself with reference to the springs of human conduct and 
human action. He tells us how the old Aryan constitution was framed for the 
greatest good of the largest number. No observation anywhere is too small lor 
him to be rejected ; its importance in the Aryan economy is duly taken note of. 

I'or a true understanding of Indian history, it is necessary adequately to 
appreciate the underlying principle of Aryan life and thought which Avas religious. 
The great religions of the world like Buddhism, Jainism and Islam are largely in- 
debted to Brahmanism which in its turn has assimilated the best in them. Culturally, 
the Aryan influence over civilisation was supreme. The Arabs were greatly in- 
fluenced by Indo- Aryan culture. What was best in Buddhism was absorbed by 
Brahmanism and the former had to seek shelter in a foreign land for the outward 
manifestations of the Buddha. Islam, the supposed cult of the sword, underwent new 
transformations. Islamic culture became a distinct branch of the Indo-Aryan tree. 
In India it was Indianised and the Din Ilahi of Akbar was an attempt at a world reli- 
gion. The simple creed of the ignorant, ^ the Fatherhood of \hshnu and the mother- 
hood of Lakshmi ’ was preached time and again to revive fading beliefs in the masses 
and act as a spell to bring round the recalcitrant to the Hindu fold. 

We are not concerned in this brief review with Mr. Havell’s masterly analysis 
of Buddhism as a State religion about the time of Asoka, how the absorption of the 
best intellects into the monastery weakened military ardour and, buffeted by Jainism, 
on the one side and revived cult of Brahmanism on the other, in addition to its own 
inherent weakness and the hero-worship of Buddha himself, Buddhism lost ground. 
The interested student can read these for himself in Mr. Havell’s pages. 

Mt, Havell is a staunch nationalist and he describes to us minutely tiie 
principles and working of the Aryan constitution. The Aryan village organisation 
continued up to British times. There were Parliamentary Institutions in Buddhist 
India. The Aryans Inid a genius for organisation. Megasthencs in his description 
ol the Maiir\'an lAnpire under Chandragupta gi\'es us an acaroiint of the centralisation 
of tlie Villag^e Coiumimities, the Co-operative system, Craft-guilds, Public Works, 
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Navigation, Municipal Self-CiOYeriinieiit, Regulations against Gambling and Drink- 
ing, Departments of Agriculture, justice, Revenue, etc. With the break-up of the 
Mauryan Empire, the centre of Aryan civilisation was shifted to South India which 
influenced early Dravidian life and thought. Aryan culture gave India its high place 
amongst the civilisations of the world and inspired its greatest intellectual 
achievements'. The Dark Ages, of Europe were an age of light and reason in India. 
Indian culture and Indian thought profoundly influenced the Arab who carried 
on the torch of civilisation to the western world, 

Fergusson is attacked with the same amount of justice with which Vincent 
Smith and others are criticised for their ill-informed and ill conceived interpreta- 
tion of isolated facts in Indian history. The arbitrary classification in architecture 
into several stales and the grouping of structures under one or the other heading 
in similar fashion by Fergusson is not approved of. The same craftsmen are re- 
sponsible for the structures of the so-called varieties of styles of architecture, the 
same basic principles underlie the Indo-Aryan village plan, and their early structures 
are traced through the Mussalman, Dravidian and Chalukyan styles of architecture 
in India to Indo-Aryan influence. The Indian synthesis of religion and of art is 
marvellously constructed by Mr. Havell and the gratitude of the Indian public 
goes forth to him in ample measure. 

Indian loyalty again is not of the lip-deep kind. It is not born of attachment to 
European political theories. The King is the vicegerent of God upon earth, — ^as in 
Ivurope it was attempted to be symbolised in the crowning of Charles in 800 A. D., 
Even Asoka and Akbar made use of this deep-rooted Aryan sentiment for their 
Sangha and the Din Ilahi. The Aryan constitution was therefore not wrung after 
political struggles and civil war from unwilling war lords but it was built up by the 
highest intelligence of the people on the basis of the village communities. The 
central government was representative of the people and limited by unwritten laws. 
“ The philosophic scheme of Indo-Aryan polity in which the common law of the 
land, formulated by the chosen representatives of the people, had a religious as well 
as a legal sanction, and represented the highest power of the State to which even 
the king and his minisfers must bow.” The social customs and proprietary laws 
of conquered peoples were respected. 

Mr. Havell’s volumes and Prof. Geddes’ lectures on town-planning teach 
us more ‘than the sages can ’ and the enlightened reader is invited to a detailed and 
comprehensive study of the book under review. We may conclude that “the 
economic strength and political greatness of India stood firm longer than has been 
the case with any other empire in the world” on account of the ancient Aryan 
system of self-novernment. Akbar’s endeavours though they failed in his time, 
are “ still wortliy of imitation by rulers and statesmen for whom politics is a 
religion rather than a game of craft and skill.” It may be recollected that Lord 
Morley who recognised the village as the unit of administration in Indian polity 
seriously suggested a resort to the old systems of village administration as far as may 
l.)e practicable and attempts are now being made to revive the old \Illage panchayats. 

s. s. 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN HISTORY. MYTHOLOGY. 

RELIGION. Etc. 

History of Aryan Rule in India from the earliest dmes to the 
death of Akbar, by E. B. Havall, illustrated, 15s. Rs. 9—6—0, 

Harrap. 

Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, by Annanda K. Coomara- 
SWAMY, 2 is. net, Rs. 13 — 2 — 0, Harrap. 

Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by Sister Nivedata and 
Annanda CooMARASWAMY, 12s. 6J. net Rs. 7 — 13 Q, Harrap. 
Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes, by W. D. Monroe, illustrated 
ia Colour, 6s.net Rs. 3 —12 — 0, Harrap. 

HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 

EDITED BY MORRIS JASTROW. 

The Religions of India, by E. W. Hopkins, ll/6n, Rs. 

Giiin 

The Religion of the Hebrews, by J.P. Peters, 15/n, Rs 

Ginn. 

Introduction to the History of Religions, by C. H. Toy, 15/n, 
Rs. 9—6 — 0, Ginn. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

Sanskrit Reader, by C. R. Lanman, Text, Notes and Vocabulary, 

10/6 n, Rs. 6 — 9 — 0, Ginn. 

Sanskrit Primer, by E. D. Perry, 8/6 n, Rs. 5—6—0, Ginn. 

The Rigveda, by A. Kaegi, (Arrowsmith) 8/6 n, 5 — 5—0, Ginn. 

jvj B Indian prices given above are at OUR CURRENT 

EXCHANGE RATES. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Reduction in Exchange Rates of Book Prices. 

Owing to the rapid and material rise in the exchange value of the rupee, 
we beg to announce that our rate of exchange will, tentatively from 1st 
September 1919, subject to further fluctuation of the money market, be 
10 As. per shilling of published sterling prices of 

i. Our Agency Publications ; those of Messrs. Harrap, Heath and Ginn & Co. 
ii. Books in print directly imported from abroad and those purchased from Indian 
Houses of foreign Publishers who have reduced their exchange rate accordingly 
as we have done. 

N S. -Books in stock for which we have paid at varying rates of exchange will he sold 
only at prices which the rates of exchange prevailing from time to time admit of. 

Time is opportune to buy books and build libraries. 

P. T. I. BOOK DEPOT. 

Bangalore City, Mysore and Madras, 

Agents for the Publishers. 
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THE ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN THEATRE 

By K. G. Sesha Iyer, Esq., b.a., b.e. 


The materials at present available for an account of the ancient South Indian 
theatre are very meagre ; for practically they are contained in about a dozen 
lines of Arankemi Kadai of Chilappadikaram and the learned commentary of 
Adiyarkku-Nallar on those lines. The commentary however is very elaborate ; 
and in Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Swaminatha Ayjmr’s edition of the epic, 
it covers over twentv pages. It is a matter for extreme regret that even in the 
days of the commentator most of the authoritative works on Tamil drama- 
turgy appear to have been lost either entirely or almost so. It is clear that 
there were sc\'enil such works, some of which must be assigned apparently to 
very ancient times, .^mong these may be mentioned Agathyani, Bharatam, 
Muruval, Jayanthnin. Guna Niil, Seyirriyam, Kuttu Nid. It is obvious that 
there must have been a large body of ancient dramatic works in Tamil to 
have necessitated so many treatises on the grammar of the drama. Indeed, 
the classical division of Tamil into lyal, Isai and Natakam shows that the 
Tamil of the drama had even in the days of the ancient grammarians attained 
an independent position of importance so as to demand a separate treatment. 
All tliat literature has long been lost, and with it has disappeared very valu- 
able (A’idence of tlie life and thought of the ancient Tamil community. For 
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liuuitel} , LluUiplHtdikarain, which is ej^ic, lyric and dramatic in composition, 
(being for that reason called Mn-Tamil-Nul), has enabled much valuable infor- 
mation relating to the subject of the ancient Tamil drama to be embodied 1 by 
the learned scholiast in his commentary. 


Natakam, according to the dramatup 
Kuttu, or dance, 
fond of dancing, 
relating to the grammar of 


;ists, is only' a sub-division 


of 


cpn- 

ily 

of 

.lids 


It 


Indeed, the ancient Tamil people seem to have been vPry 
In Pur a -Par ul Venhd Malat, which is an ancient work 
gictmmar of warfare and the affairs of kingdoms as 
ceived by the early Tamils, we read that the cattle-raiders who essenti; 
formed the advance-guard of an invading army, celebrated the conclusion 
the raid by holding a dance in which youthful warriors and lovely ma 
joined. Indeed they were a joyous people, these ancient Tamils ; and they 
delighted in mmsic and dancing in times of war as well as in times of peace 
not infrequently over a draught of ‘the palm tree’s purest, sweetest wine’. .. 
IS not strange that in the development of their favourite dances, they ulti 
mately evolved several forms of stage-play in which the prominent ideas and 
ideals of their national life and character were presented in action. Kuttu 
began as a pastime by which the ancient Tamils sought to give effective out- 
let to the exuberance of the wild joys of living ; and "when "their life becaf 
complex and more civilized, as it had become even in the days of the j.ut- 
Kcippiyam, the earliest Tamil grammar extant, the genius of the race, no less 
than the spreading influence of their Aryan neighbours, made the people 
realize the true object of life as consisting in the attainment of the Ptmtshdr- 
daa.t Is DJtarma, Artha, Kama, Moksha: nnd their very pastime was so 
developed by the poets and teachers of the community as to lead to the 
attainment of that object. The institution of the dance was purified and 
brought under two main divisions Sdnii Kuttu intended for the delectatiU 
and Jnstruction of the more enlightened section of the community', aiid 
Vinodha Rmu intended to be confined only to the backward sections 
Sdnti Kuttu embraced among others Ahhinayam and Natakam. .Alihinayain 
still exists as an institution on the east coast in the familiar nautch, and in” the 
Malayalam country in the Katha Kali, which is of the nature of a dramafic 
peifonnance in diirnb-show to the accompaniment of music, the meanin<'- bf 
the perfoaners being conveyed by a variety of recognized gestures, explahied 
in detail in the commentary to which allusion has already been made. The 
n^iitch on the east coast has of late fallen into disfavour owing to the fact tint 

the professional nautch-dancer is generally a fallen woman; "but apparenth' 
Uiilappadikaram counted among the artiste’s qualifications not only beauty of 
orm and proficiency m music and dancing, but also birth in a good family 
However early Tamil works short: that dancing girls and prostitution were 
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recognized as a necessary social institution of MariUham, the* land of paddy 
fields, wealth and Iiixiirxe or in other words, the civilized cities and towns ; 
so that it may not be far fetched, especially having regard to the description 
of their life in Mandmekhcilai (Canto 18) to posit that even in very early 
times the professional dancers in the Tamil land had become a prostitute 
class. In Malabar, the Katlia Kali is also fast losing its hold on the people, 
owing to the advent of the modern vernacular drama. Ndtakam corresponds 
to our modern conception of the drama. Among the various classes of Vino- 
dha Kuttu may be mentioned Kuravai, Tholpdvai, Vidhushaka Kuttu and 
Veri-dttu, Kuravai is well-known even now in Travancore though its original 
high purpose seems to have been forgotten by the people. The 17th canto of 
Chilappadikdrani which is called Aychiyar Kuravai is a very informing in- 
stance of this form of composition. It is a performance in which seven, eight or 
nine women linking their hands form, a circle, and dance singing a song in praise 
of pure love or the victories of a popular hero. The Kuravai in Chilappadi- 
kdram is in praise of Sree Krishna, and we read there that several plays relat- 
ing to the life story of the infant Krishna used to be enacted. Tholpdvai was 
well-known till a few years back on the east coast. It was a doll- show, enact- 
ing to simple village audiences great stories of gods, kings or heroes. I have 
myself seen such a representation of Harischandra’s life-stor}\ Vidhushaka 
Kuttii is familiar to all readers of the Sanskrit plays and to all those who 
have attended the vernacular stage plays enacted in these days by the various 
Tamil dramatic troupes. also still survives among the backward 

classes, who not infrequently draw their inspiration in life from the dancer 
who is supposed to be possessed by a spirit. The object of all these different 
varieties of pastime was in different degrees to elevate and uplift popular life 
by holding up to their admiring attention the life and deeds of great men or 
the Gods. To that end the emotional constitution, rather than the intellec- 
tual, was appealed to naturally by the teachers and poets of the land ; and it 
is impossible to over-estimate the influence of these plays and pastimes on 
the national character of the people. 

Naturally among the agencies appealing to the emotional nature, one of 
the most potent is music ; and it was freel}-" employed in connection with the 
various plays, pantomimes and pastimes. The original tunes to which the 
songs were sung were apparently the tunes of the Devaram ; but they have on 
the east coast become a thing of the past in spite of the professional Devaram - 
singers. In the Katha Kalis in Malayaiam also several of those tunes are 
found, and they are even now sung by Malayaiam actors. I may instance 
Jndalaiu, Inissai, KoUi, Padi. The instruments, like Y(d on which these 
tunes w'ere i>la\'ed are now lost. 


It.is.aiso clear that. in those days there were special sites called Arungns. 
where the plays and pantomimes were enacted. It is inconceivable that a 
people who had a highly developed city-life as the Marutha-MaJckal enjoyed, 
weiesti angers to a, stage. In every, temple, in Travancore, there are .places 
known as Kctli Thattus, wheve Cha^kiyaj^ Kuftif , PadiTgatn and other represent- 
ations are held for the benefit of those attending the temple. Chakkivdr 
is the recitation of passages from the Piiranas with commentaries bv 
the Chakkiyar. The Chakkiyars are the offspring of adulterous Nambiiri 
women, born after the commencement of their guilt, but before its discovery 
and their expulsion from caste. Boys so born who have already been invested 
with the sacred thread become Chakkiyars, and those who have not been so 
invested become h anihiydrs. Pddcigams are also recitations of Puranic stories 
with appropriate gestures and modulation of voice, so as to make the perfor- 
mance graphic. These /v a// Thattus are the recognized ^r;/;zg7/.s' for the 
presentation of religious stories in dramatic form. There are also "Kuttu^ 
Ambalmis in temples in the west coast in the outer yard of the temple, which 
are intended for similar purposes. For secular subjects to be enacted there 
w'ere assigned sites with the necessary decorations as conceived by the people 
for whom they were intended, in conspicuous localities in towns, and these 
coiiespond to our modern theatre. An enquir}" into the subject wall convince 
one of the high stage of civilisation that the Tamil people had attained in 
early days. 



BHASA’S SVAPNA VASAVADATTA 

{Translated specially for the Society's JoiirnaL) 
By Mr. K. Ramapisharothi, Esq., m.a. 


ACT iL 

(Then Enters the Maid.) 

Maid.-~-Here, Kunjarika, where is our mistress, Padmavati, — where ? Do you 
say she is playing with a ball, nearby the bower of Madhavi-creepers ? 
All right. I shall go to her (walking about and looking). Ha, to 
this same place does she come, playing with the ball, with the flowers 
pendant drooping down, her face beautiful with large drops of sweat 
due to the exercise and looking touchingly handsome. I too shall 
go ill that direction. 

(Exit.) 

(Then enter Padmavati playing with Vasavadatta and her Maids.) 

Vasavadatta. — Here ! Here is your ball. 

Padmavati. — ^ly dear, enough of this. 

Vasavadatta. — PlaN'ing too much with the ball, your hands have become red, 
and appear to be anothers. 

iVlaid. — Pla}’, mistress, play. Enjoy to the fill, this your happy period of 
maidenhood. 

Padmavati.— Lad}g do }'ou mean to laugh at me ? 

Vasavadatta.--~No, no, lady ; you look more handsome. I see your fair face all 
round, as it were. 

Padmavati. — Away, don't you mock me. 

Vasavadatta.— I am silent, n\y would be daughter-indaw of Mahasena. 

Padmavati. — \\1io is this Mahasena ? 

Wisavadatta. — Prad\'otha, King of U jjain. And because of his great army, 
he is known as Mahasena. 

Maid. — I hit rny mistress does not desire aii}' union with him, 

\Risavadatta. — Then with whom does she desire ? 

Maid.— There is the king of the Vatsas by name Uda}'ana, m 3 ' mistress loves 
his virtues. 

Vasavadatta. — (to herself.) She desires my lord as her husband (aloud.) And 

■ ..■■■■;: wherefore.?-' 

Maid. — Out of loving swnpa 
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Maid.“'--^Hope he is^not ugly ? ■ . 

Vasavadatta.— “Ho no, he is handsome. 

Padmavati.—Lad}^ how do you know ? 

Vasavadatta.— (to herself.) My partiality for him has made me trespass 
modesty. What shall I do now ? All right (aloud.) Lady, so say 
the people of Ujjain. 

Padmavati. — ;That is true. Surely he is not rare in Ujjain. Beauty is delight- 
ful to all. 

(Entering.) 

Dhatri. — Success to our princess ! Princess, you have been given away. 

Vasavadatta. — -Madam, to whom ? 

Dhatri — To Uda3’ana, the King of the Vatsas. 

Vasavadatta. — Is he well now ? 

Dhatri. — In good health has he come. And he has accepted the princess. 

Vasavadatta.— Impossible. 

Dhatri. — What impossibility is there ? 

Vasavadatta. — Not something indeed. Only having bemoaned thus, how 
can he be indifferent now ? 

Dhatri. — The hearts of great men have unique steadiness and are based on 
Agamas. 

Vasavadatta. — Did he himself choose her ? 

Dhatri, — No ; he came hereon some other business ; but the King, quite 
taken up with his nobility^ learning, and handsomeness, gave hei to 
him of his own accord. 

Vasavadatta — (to herself.) Then my lord is not to blame, 

(Another Entering.) 

Maid. — Hasten, mistress, hasten. This is an auspicious day, and our Queen 
says that the Kanthuk-mangaia ceremony must be performed to- 
day even. 

Vasavadatta. — (to herself.) The more they hasten, the blinder does my heart 
become. 

Dhatri, — Come on, Princess, come on. 

(Exeunt.) End of Ad I L 



REMARKS. 

Introduction. 

At the beginning of the second Act we meet with another peculiarity of 
Sanskrit dramatists and this is but sensible enough. The majestic denouement 
of the main plot our dramatists do not want to be tampered with by descend- 
ing to the connecting links. They have dug canals, as it were, to join the 
main rivers. Such correspond to the introductory scenes of Shakespearian 
dramas, and their function is to join the main elements b}’ supplying the 
missing links. 

The speech of the maid points to the effect that Vasavadatta is well estab- 
lished in her new home, and that she has got over the keenness and greenness 
of the wounds. This necessarily presupposes the lapse of at least some da3-s 
between the first act and the incidents narrated in the second, the more so 
when we remember that Vasavadatta has so far got over her sorrow as to 
indulge in criticisms on the topic of loves and loved. ' 

In this introductory scene, we find another peculiarity that there is onlv 
one individual, the other being absent. She hears the reply of this absentee. 
This IS rather queer, though such instances are not very rare. 

Notes.— The scene opens with a series of repartees and Vasavadatta 
here puts forth all her wit. The words have been so selected that they are 
capable of a two-fold interpretation, an exquisite quality charmingly peculiar 
only to the extremely plastic Sanskrit. All these are at Padmavati’s 
expense. Here we may also note a hidden purpose, and that is the natural 
curiosity on the part of Vilsavadatta to know something of him on whom 
Padmavati has set her heart. ‘ Raga’. means both “red colour,” as also love 
or the blush of love. In short this means that it was time for her to get 
herself married. Padmavati is not slow to understand the joke at her 
expense and she points forth a warning. This brings forth another worse 
still. Vara means both 'the best’ and lover. It means ‘ I see a lover’s face 
all round.’ There is here an evident effort to mine and explore the secret love 
of Padmavati ; she here tries to know whom she dotes upon, whether it was 
the Mahasena’s son whom she had heard pronounced as her probable husband 
or some body else ; but her reply prevents any further prying and she hazards 
a venture,— a venture which ladies alone are capable. She says ‘ well I am 
silent, my would-be-daughter-in-law of Mahasena,’ and with it we may see, 
as it were, the piercing and keen glance which Vasavadatta darts forth from’ 
under her lashes. Indeed it is an interesting group sitting: thus, these two 
noble damsels surrounded by the maid.s, in that charming garden, Vasavadatta 
disappointed so far in her attempts while Padmavati, is ignorant of her 
friend's aira. , . , 
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Yet the last attempt w^as productive enough. Vasavadatta had by this 
bold stroke turned the conversation into the groove wliich she wanted it to 
take. Not only that, Vasavadatta had by this produced a certain amount of 
curiosity in Padmavati to know something of this kingV and hence she asks 
who this king is, and Vasavadatta, exultantly enough, holds brief for her 
fadher and thus indirectly for her brother. And we may possibly 
enough charge ever}’' word of hers with a note of praise. Even the 
very order of the words is significant. Vasavadatta desires the 
two to we^d each other, not only because the prospective lover is her own 
brother but also because she has from the veiw beginning — and this has now 
only increased entertained for Padmavati, a sisterly affection and she here 
tries her best to bring about the wedlock by implanting in her 3 'Oimg friend’s 
mind some aspects of his greatness. He is in the first place, the crown prince 
of Ejjain. It is by far the most important city in ancient India. All Indian 
bards alike sing its greatness and splendour, so hyperbolically that we are 
sometimes tempted to think it is a mythical city. Whatever it be, the city has 
its own charms, and is hy itself capable of firing an\' virgin heart. And we 
maintain that \Y.saA'adatta herself must have intended that idea too. 

The next word also is equally significant. Why did she adopt this 
particular word in preference to an}’ other ? We are inclined to think that 
milady here intends to emphasize the extremely loving and affectionate nature 
of the king. The word used is ‘ raja.’ He is not alone the protector, and 
the warrior but he shines i.e., has become famous for his loving heart. By 
using this particular expression Vasavadatta intends her to understand that 
she will at the Court of Ujjaiii find a *most happ}' abode. Note again, his 
name is Prad}’otha and it means ‘shining more and more,’ i.e., one who becomes 
greater and greater every day. In other words her father-in-law is }'et 
growing in fame, and this suggests that she has a long vista of happiness 
before her. i\nd lastly there need be no fear that his ro}’a] splendour ma\’ 
set. 1 o maintain and uphold his ro}'alty, he has behind him a splendidlv 
equipped arni}', highh’ efficient and strong. Of course this arms* is big enough 
a,s Vasavadatta herself tells us, big enough as to ha\'e earned for its master the 
title ‘ Mahasena ’ — ‘ the man of the big arrmc’ 

riiiis \ asavadatta holds forth to the virgin heart of Padmavati,-- a heart 
w hich Vasavadatta supposes is }’et undisturbed by any flashes of lo\'e for aiu'- 
body, — this Prince of Ujjain, her own brother, in all his splendour. She con'ld 
not here be more explicit since that would endanger her ow'n positioji, and 
that for the w’orld she would not do. By glances, b}' hints, and In' sugges- 
tions she must convey and in this she has fully succeeded. Graclually and in 
order slie holds forth pow’cr and pomp and position, ha])piness and i>leasure 
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and Icnu. UnderstcUiding \"asavadatta and her position, the critic cannot be 
foimd fault with, if he here finds a studied effort on the part of Vasavadatta 
to bring about this match, and thus ensure their mutual affection and love 
which began under so very trying circumstances. 

And that Vasavadatta also intends some such praise is clear from the fact 
of her keen sense of disappointment and regret w'hich she implicitly manifests 
in her painfully anxious quer\’ that follows the speech of the maid. That the 
maid must have caught something of the spirit of Vasavadatta is evident 
irom her using a word pregnant with meaning. It means lord, i.e., lord of 
heart and happiness. 

Vasavadatta is keenl}' disappointed ; never had she entertained even a 
doubt that Padmavati would refuse the hand of ‘Mahasena’s son ’ the more so 
since negotiations for their union had already commenced. Yet the natural 
curiosity of her sex once more prompts her to discover the love of Padmavati. 
and she ne\’er asks who he is on whom Padmavati has set her heart. 

The answer to this question is quite iinlooked for. She was never more 
imprej)ared to hear such an ans\^'er. Udayana, her husband, to be the idol of 
her heart ! To hear it })ronounced In’ the maid of the lad}’ in her presence 
uncontradicted, that was something terrible. In that soliloqu}’ of a single line, 
we have the s\'hole character of Vasax^adatta. She is not jealous, she is not 
angi*}', she is onl}’ sorry for herself. If there is any anger that is onl}’ against 
herself and Yougandharayana. What must have been her feelings ? The noble 
mind preserves an imperturbable calm and she does not betreiy her feelings 
either by word or deed. This is true nobility. In all her divine 
garb she betra}’S not even in her 'thought the slightest the faintest wave 
of jealous}’. 

Putting her own condition aside, she inquired wh}’. The answer to this 
(jiiestion is as unexpected as the first revelation. It is because of s}’mpathy. 
Here again she is the cause. She causes her lord grievous i)ain, but worse than 
that, enlists Padmavati’s sympath}', and through this a rival to lierself. Pier 
position is truh' dramatic. Every word she ma}’ utter is pregnant with danger 
to her present position. liven the faintest w'hisper of her stor\“ would com- 
|.)letel}* expose the risk}’ and hazardous enterprise of Yougandharax'ana, on 
the success of wliich depends her future happiness ; Jior could she be here 
com[)leleIs’ silent, for she herself had drawn on the conversation, and a with- 
drawal at this stage will put her in an awkward predicament. At ever}^ stei), 
a.t c\'er}’ word the web closes round her tighter and tighter, and the subse(iuenl 
unweaving becomes harder and luirder. It requires all her firmness to preserve 
at least an apparent calm and indifference. She could not speak, and yet she 
must s}3eak. Was ever woman placed in a more awkward predicament ? 
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Iht; niaid now saves her. She asks her if he is ugly- All her peat up 
feelings now find vent, and too vehemently, she sa3^s he is very handsome. 
But, as fate would have it, her very vehemence carries her too far, and places 
her m a false light. The question comes quick and that from Padmavati — 
whence her knowledge? To Padmavati Ave cannot at the present moment 
attribute any keen sense of feminine nicety. Plere we find oiih' the impulse 
to satisfy her natural curiosit3e Of course Vasavadatta herself admits this 
violation, and hence her soliloquy. The answer is sill3^, and is not satisfactor3’ 
enough to explain her first vehemence. But Padmavati has no e3'es or ears 
for this. She wants to know how' far her statements are true, whether they 
are firm!}* founded, and, so far as this is considered, the answer is sufficient, 
and Padmavati begins to Weave her dream of beaut3x 

Theie is however one statement in her speech which admits of the other 
intci [)retation, and that is beauty is delightful to all.’ This ma\’ be taken as 
the leflection on the answer, and how far it satisfies the violation referred to 
above. Here she may be understood as conceiving that there is no violation 
of the feminine sense of modesty, inasmuch as the female world is justified 
in pa3ing homage to beauty. At this moment it may not be proper to accept 
this idea, for Padmavati has the w'hole w orld centred in herself and she has no 
thought for the proprieties of her sex, except those in their broader outlines. 


, xVny way Padmavati is satisfied. She is happ3’ in the thought that he on 
whom she has fixed her thought is handsome. \4Lsavadatta is conscious of 
hei own mistake, and the probability of a rival to herself in the affections of 
Uda3'ana. Naturally there is silence for a moment, and it is broken b\- the 



entrance oi the chamberlain, bringing in the most w’elcome news that Padmii' 
vati has been given away. Joy and sorrow hang on the lips of the new'-comer. 
A few anxious seconds and then is heard the ver3^ pleasing name, Uda3-ana, 
and Padmavati becomes steeped in an excess of bliss. 

On the other hand Vasavadatta forgets everything. First and foremost 
the name recalls her suffering lover, and the first (juestion that trembles on 
her lips is, ‘ Is he w'cll now ? ’ Really this kind of lovn is something above 
the normal. Its very pathos places it in a supremeh^ higher le\'el. Sucif 
specimen of feminine love wliere it is only alP a give ’ combined with so 
much of devotion and faith is highh* romantic. 

The next sentence of the Dhatri reminds her of the uglN- realit\- of her posi^ 
lion.^ She could not understand it : that her beloved husband, whJhad been S(,» 
very loving and who it was reported had been pining so much for her loss, should 
come so far away seeking a bride, and then should, without any compunction of 
feeling accept one that first came ; w'ell, it was imwortlw of hiin,\m worth v of him 
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qiioor, so vinima^’inablo, so al^^surd. Think as much as she may, still this her 
lover s action, she cannot account for. Her mind is rent with feelings of 
wounded pride, disappointed love. Where \vas his loyaltv^ she asked, his 
nobility, his dignity, his love ? She concludes it must all have left him. 
W'hcre were his vows, his dee}) protestations of love ? What w*ere they but 
ompt}' nothings It w'as all unlike Udayana as she had known him. 

Ihit \'et she cannot believe it of him in her heart of hearts. Only she is 
at a loss to account for it. This and the fact of her unique [)Osition in that 
])lac(] cur])S her tongue. She cannot give free vent ti) her feelings, and in the 
fulness of lier heart she can but give ex|)rcssion to one short sentence, which 
is none the less signiheant for that;—' It is all so absurd/ It is highly and 
dee}>ly suggestive. 

iVll the same, such w'as her assumed position that, short and insigniheant 
as wTis her utterance, it w-as risky enough. She has in this showm a complete 
WTint of good breeding and decorum. This w'as her patron's happiest moment. 
She had gained the idol of her heart and that quickly enough for her. It was 
a moment for sincere congratulations from one’s circle of friends and instead 
of that she hears something inauspicious. .Slie has not how'ever aii}^ ears for 
this — she is steeped in ecstatic bliss and sweet dreams of love and happi- 
ness. But the maid of honour is quick enough to grasp the inauspicious 
nature of the remark. Of course it need not be especially remarked that the 
Hindus make much of these coincidences, and now too soon comes her 
remark, accompanied perhaps with a note of rebuke. Vasavadatta soon 
realises her risky position and with all the shrew’dness of her sex makes a most 
lx_ifitting reply — a reply wiiich is the onl\' instance of a disparaging statement 
reflecting upon the character of her lord. So much suffering for his wife’s 
sake and then so much of indifference towards her ; not even a show of 
decency and decorum ! Indeed this is quite incompatible. 

And has she not justification enough for this reflection ? Sure enough she 
may be pardoned and the poet ma}’ be commended in that he has by this 
single touch made his heroine more realistic than t^he usual Hindu dramatist’s 
ideal creations. Here is originality in his own way breaking aw’ay with the 
established custom and usage of making the Hindu woman a model of 
devotion and implicit obedience, severe yet sublime in its nature. 

To the maid of honour the answer is satisfactor}- enough, and they take 
it in that light alone. To them and to those who do not understand the 
reality of Vasavadatta’s position, this is only an additional virtue on the part 
of the king. Great men, the truly great men, do generally control their 
feelings, and act as it becomes their regal position. Because the king has some 
private sorrow', he cannot avoid his kingly duties. According to the Hindu 
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code of royal obligations, a king' cannot refuse when a girl is offcroc] him. 
Bearing this in mind, the maid comments on Vasavadatta’s statement. Now 
this aspect was presented to her. She is glad to have at least one loopdiole of 
justilication for her lord, and thus to ease her mind. She eagerly grasps it 
and hence asks her if he chose her himself. The reply is a cooling balm, and 
her painful achings hnd some relief. The maiden was presented to him and, 
as a king, he cannot refuse her, and hence she concludes that her lover 
is blameless. 

\et the n(n\’S is jiainful enough and her heart aches ; she is sorry then' is 
corner another to share his love, though glad it is none of his seeking. W’^ilh ihc* 
entrance of the second maid she understands that the cercnion\’ is to take 
place at once. wShe is son*}' that such a thing has happened, unavoidable 
though it is, and hence she sa^^s, hnv heart is becoming blinder and blinder’. 

Thus ends the second Act — a sccene dramatic to the very core. There is 
here seen the hand of a master dramatist with his delicate sense of charac- 
terisation. He has in the two heroines perfect models of liappv and sufiering 
womanhood— -women living and breathing. It is the more to his credit that 
he has so successfully’ delineated tlie two, side by side, and thus makes them 
set oft each other. That he has kept Vasavadatta within the due bounds of 
Indian traditionary’ devotion and respect is another point in our poet’s favour. 
And it is all clothed in such simple homely language, none the less sweet for 
it, that it is more familiar and hence more appealing and touching. There is 
here the same thrill of open joy’ and subdued sorrow, y’et neither the one nor 
the other betray’s it in the least. Here it may also be noted that Vasavadatta 
does not in the least evince any anger against her lord. She makes but (me 
unfavourable comment. Had she poured out a scries of wailings, she could be 
justified in doing it, but her blue blood maintains its dignity. Padmavati also 
is similarly dignified. The high and rare restraint they put upon tlieir feelings 
is tnilv becoming their position, and enhances Indian womanhood. 
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ACT III. ■ 

(Then ENTER VASAVArMTTA 

asavadatta.— The Avhole court is all a-bustle, mad with the joy of marriage. 
There have I left Padmavati, and come here to this Pramada garden 
to console me in 1113^ misfortune. (Walking about) Alas, how uip 
believable! Even he has become another's. Let me sit down. 
(Sitting down) Happy indeed is the wife of /Chakravaka’ for she 
lives not after the loss of her lover, but, ah me, I do not part w'ith 
life. My unfortunate self lives on the fond thought of seeing my lord. 
(Enter A Maid carrying Flowers.) 

Maid.--Where is she gone, the lady of Avanti ? (Walking about and looking) 
lleie, heie she sits on the stony seat under the Prlyctu^u creeper, 
plain! V diessed but none the less handsome for that, and lost in 
thought like the moon shrouded in the mist. I shall approach her. 
(/Approaching) Madam, how long have I been searching for vou ? 

■Vasavadatta.“Wh3' ? ' E,, 

Maid.— Our Queen says : She is born of noble farnilv, is affectionate, and 
clever. Let her make the marriage garland. 

Vasavadatta — For whom is it ? 

Maid,— For our Princess. 

Vasavadatta.— (to herself.) This tools to be done by me ? Cruel, indeed, 
cruel is fate. 

Maid,— No time now to think of anything else. The son-in-law is now 
bathing in Man ibhqmi. Hasten, lad3v with the garland. 

\asa\adatta, ‘(to herself.) I cannot think of an3’thing else. (Aloud) Dear, 
Did 3’ou see the son-in-law? 

Maid. O 3'cs ; love for our mistress and our own curiositv prompted us, 

Vasavadatta. — How is he ? 

Maid. Lad3". I shall sa}’, never before has such a man been seen. 

\’asavadatta. — Say, dear, say, is he handsome ? 

Maid. — It can be said he is Cupid himself, only without bows and arrows. 

\kisavadatta. — That is enough. 

Maid. — Wh)’, enough ? 

Vasavadatta. — It is imj^roper to listen to the praise of another. 

Maid. — Mbdl, then, liastmi, with N'onr work, 

Vasavadatta.- -Dring on. (To lierself.) My unfortunate self must make it 
(Taking something out and looking at it.) What is this herb ? 

Maid. — To prevent s\'idowhood. 

A'asavadatta.— (to herself.) This must be strung again and again for mv 
sake as \^'e!l as that of IMdmavati, (Aloud) Whfit is this herb again ? 


iVfaid.--To Biil^dnc cn-wive?. 

Vasavadatta. — This need not be strung. 

Maid.~~"":\nd wherefore ? 

Vasavadatta. — His wife is dead and therefore useless, 

(Enter another Maid.) 

Maid.-- Quick, Quick, mv lady. Our son-in-law has in ronipan)' witli ‘ non^ 

\\idows' (uUcu\n; 1 the Ouadrangle, 

\TiScavadatta. --"Here, T say, take this. 

Maid. (h)od, 1 shall go then. 

{ivXliUNT IJOTH.) 

Vasavadatta. — Here she goes. Cruel, indeed. Kvo.n ho is l‘)oconio anoihor's. 
Alas, on the bed shall I spend niy grief, if 1 can get sleep). 

(Exit.) . 

The end of the third Act. 

Notes. 

The events described in the last Act tell us that the first preliininar\' 
to the marriage of Padmavati and King Uda\'anahad alreadvbeen made. For 
we have seen the maid hastening the ladies by the order of the Queen. In 
this scene, Vasavadatta's soliloquy at the beginning shows that it is the day of 
marriage. And since the marriage was to take place on the very da\' of the 
announcement, we are justified in supposing that the events described in Acts II 
and III must have taken place on one and the same day. 

Between the first and the second acts we must necessaril\’ presuppose a 
moderate inter\'al of time to enable Vasavadatta. to calm down and master her 
feelings and to accustom herself to the new environments. In this attempt she 
must have succeeded because Padmavati and her maid have not in spite 
of their keenness of observation of ladies, any suspicion about Vasavadatta. 
This would necessitate an interval between the first and the second acts 
sufficiently long to familiarise Vasavadatta with her new life. And between the 
second and the third acts there can be an interval of (Uily about two or three 
hours. 

That there must have elapsed some definite interval between the inci- 
dents narrated in the first and the second acts is also clear from the fact that, 
at the close of the first act, we find the King steeped in the deepest depths of 
despair and sorrow on account -of the loss of his wife. In the second act we 
find the King at the court of Darsaka. This would show that he must have 
got over the first paroxysms of sorrow, that he is able and free enough to move 
about as he pleases. To all outward, appearance, he must have quieted dow n 
his grief. In the same act it. is said that he is looking v'ell This also would 




show thiit Li Jcliiiitt:: interval must have passed between the two acts. iUit 
how' long the inter\'al must have been we cannot definite!}' say. Probably an 
interval of about a month will not be too much, or too little. 

In the second act itself the King must have arrived at Rajagriha in the 
morning, and the marriage must have been settled towards noon. The maid 
must have followed Padma\'ati to the palace, and, w’hen the first ceremon}’ 
was over must again have come out to meet Vasavadatta to get the marriage 
garland prepared, \msavadatta went to the Pranuida garden. The statement 
of the maid that she had been searching for her a long time would show that 
this particular garden was remote. 

Here it may reievantl}' be asked why Acts two and three are separat- 
ed. Real!}' enough they are ham on’ acts, and Act 11 reall}- forms an introduc- 
tion to the third act. That is to say the}' are but two parts, probably 
scenes I and scene II of one act. Now wh}' should these be separated and 
elevated to the status of Acts, when there is neither change of time, nor place, 
nor, person. Wm are inclined to think that the necessity of characterisation drove 
our dramatist to this separation and elevation. He made this that he 
might not degenerate the otherwise noble and excellent character of Vasava- 
datta. This is a happ}* and unique contrivance, and a very original 
one. By change of acts i.e., by passing from one act to another, wc 
are unconscioiisl}' made to think that there was the lapse of a definite 
period of time — a period long enough to enable Vasavadatta to get over 
the first shock of this most unpleasant news. Unless Vasavadatta is 
given some time to <]uiet down her troubled mind, her weaving the marriage 
garland with those incidental remarks would be quite unnatural. But really 
there is no time for It and so our dramatist adopts a new method very original, 
\'ery satisfactory, ver}* dramatic, as wc are inclined to think, — the method of 
doubling time. 

This Act opens with a solikxiuy which is very important from the point 
of view of characterisation. 

The cluiracter of the lady has l)ec!i delineated as that of a ts'pical Indian 
lady, an entire.]}' obedient and loving creature who is read}' to sacrilice her life 
c\’en b)r tljc ha[)piiu\ss of her husband. And here our author is engaged in 
the portrayal of types, and ve are led to think that he has kept before him for 
his model the immortal creation of VTilraiki. 

Our heroine is bewailing lier cruel fate ; but yet she finds consolation in 
the fact that she has been suffering all this for tlie sake of tier dear husband, 
fot his greater happiness and prosperity and greatness. It is this feeling 
that is the key'note.of her character, a feeling that is so strong that she does 
not in the least indulge in the natural weakness of her sex, to wit, jealousy* 


she is not jealous that there is now come another to share her husband’s 
affection: and she is not afraid that her new rival will oust her from his 
affection. 

In the case ol any other lady, such an attitude was somctliing aljiionruiL 
something unnatural. And it is to save himself from this charge that oiir poet 
has even at the very beginning made Vasavadatta cherish for Fadmavati a 
feeling of kinship and affection, a feeling which grows with time. Hence 
no Wonder that she does not cherish any ill-will against her. Here she is 
only sorry that she is suffering so much, but }'et this is greatl}’ alleviated by 
the knowledge that her lord w'ho was in the throes of sorrow is now in a fair 
way to be relieved of his suffering. In conclusion, it may, without any reseiwe? 
be maintained that Vasavadatta occupies the foremost rank among the poet's 
creations of suffering womanhood. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RUDRA OR MAHESHA 
IN HINDUISM. 

Babu Dhanapati Banerji, Esq., m.a., b.b., Puri. 

1 . 

1 HK advent of Mahesha or Isvvara as a prominent figure or concep- 
tion of divinity marks an epoch in ancient Hindu civilisation. A new* 
method of w’orship and a new mytholog}’ were inaugurated which developed 
into the rantras and the rantric system. Music, art, literature, yoga were 
all getting a new life and a new form. PlenceforvN'ard every department 
seems to start with the name of IsAvara and his consort. The goddess 
becomes markedly prominent in the shape of Durga and Kali. The old 
gods Mitra, Vanina, Indra, Aswins or Nasatyan were subordinated and 
gradually become mvAhological beings, shorn of their divine importance. 
The following changes in ideas may be marked as being the most im|)ortant:— 

1. 1 he old method of ‘icorship. — The Fire-God is the or messenger. 
Oflerings thrown to the fire are carried to different gods. The offerings 
and particularly those of Soma are given generally to Indra, \^ayu, \h*iha- 
spati, Mitra, A^ariina. the two Asw'inis, etc. 

The new method as subsequent!} de\’eloped is in. 

and 

2. The old Vedic language was modified and a new grammar was 
necessary. The modern Sanskrit grammar starts with the name of Mahesha 
or Shiva. 

J. The m\'tholog\' as disclosed in the \'edas is quite different from the 
new mythology of the Tantras and the new Puranas. This new mythology 
tleals principall}' with Shiva, Durga, Kali, etc., and does not deal principally 
with tlic Vedic deities. 

4. The great distinction between the sun cult and the moon cult 
seems to have been com|)romised and Mahesha stands as a S}’mbol both of 
the sun and the moon cult. He carries the moon in his forehead. The sun 
and the moon form tw’o out of his eight miirties or original manifestations. 

5. The serpents ns Ahi 'iveve the demons of old. — But he now becomes 
the companion and slave of the new conception of divinitv. 

6. Goddesses become very prominent in the shapes of Dasamaha 
Vldya. All being different manifestations of Sakhti, 

7. Ih'ayers or hymns to divinit}' consisted mostly in asking for worldlv 
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boons and pardon as also for moral advancement. Give ns flocks ; give ns 
\dctory ; give ns riches ; give us pardon and above all give us the 

holy propriety"” say the Vedic hymns. That is not discarded but another 
method was brought to prominence, vij^., that of a calm and undisturbed con- 
templation of divinity and the merging of the smaller individual self into the 
higher ego. This method was not unknown during the Vedic age. But a 
new process for realization of this vvas inangiirated, that of bringing before the 
mind a picture of a definife material form and making tlic mind stick to tliat 
forni and 

8. To understand the full force of the above it will be necessary to 
refer to the shuktas of Medhatithi in Manclal I, S. 12 to 22. All the Gods 
are the '' manifested'’. AVe perform Yajnas that is We offer sacrifices 

to them through the fire. But these are no |)rayers to the one God. They 
are giving and receiving. We offer sacrifices to the Gods and the Gods give 
us boons and riches and pleasures. We exalt these Devas, these Gods and 
Goddesses, and universal happiness is the result. This very idea we 

find in the Gita 

qr^r^;?: II 

C/. i ’nmj ii Medhatithi 

Cf. also i etc. 

But besides the.se Vajnas there is another supreme method that of Vtija 
or the basis of Yoga system. There is one God Vishnu who embraces 

this earth with its seven divisions and the whole of the universe or cosmos. 
He is Vishnu the Almighty ‘' The Gosmic spirit” as translated Iw’ some 
scholars. He is not material: He is the friend of humanity, the friend of 
Indra: He is Thrice does hi e manifest Himself in the reflative sphere 

of existence. He preserves the whole material universe with its seven divi- 
sions that is the first ’T^or manifestation. He holds the wmor the laws Ahv 

second pada. He holds the third pada viz., righteousness ^ But bevond 

these three manifestations there is another aspect the super-relative. 

The wise and the virtuous see this in the place of gg or ifR. But 

how can the}' see. or feel the super-relative and conceive of something which 
is not material ? I1ie sage Medhatithi gives an apt metaphor, extensiou 

is not material ; it is something airstract, but the evc^ percGves it at once 
by looking at the sky. So it is with Him, 

Every Brahmin lias to start all })ra\xa-s and worshif) by articulating this 
mantra. C/. Rigvecla Manflal I, S. 22 ; 1 6-2 1, 
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3Tcr?5?fr i ^Koq-y; ii 

mj I q-Rt II 

RTrif '3T?rR: j 3TR '4RM 11 

fcfRT: SRRXq ^frfRRR ^T^^ 1 v:jj^| || 

cfR5|-Rr: ^i r^^^rf-cT ! KR-^^g=CT^<?T5i: Ii 

^^jsrsfRT 5JTRR% \ RRilffTOiT n 

Pansure evidently means material (dusty) sk\^, i.e., material manifest- 
ations cfr also Mandala 3, Sukta 55, Mantra 10, 

^K^ ^i ^rmm: fmj n 

It will be clear froxn the above that the conception of divinity as having 
^ fixed and complete material form for was altogether unknown dur- 
ing the age of Rig\'eda. Even in cases of the anthropomorphous Devas the 
conceptions are vague, poetic and |)artial as in cases of Maruta, Rudra, 
Saraswathi, etc. 

IL 

1 lie \ edic Pantheon has been tabulated by various scholars and all the 
Gods have been enumerated and described. It will be out of place to repeat 
them here. It seems that one very important factor has not been taken into 
consideration ; Rig Veda is not a single treatise. It is a collection of Siiktas 
made by difterent Rishis at different times holding divergent and sometimes 
conflicting views. Some have symbolized and theorized upon, mythological 
matters. Others have vivified and amplilied them. The arrangement of the 
Rig Veda is ascribed to Krishna styled Dwaipayana and also known as Veda 
Vyasa. It is not according to historical precedence. Two of the later 
Rishis MadJnichandali and McdJiatithi have harmonised the various ideas in 
the older mantras and have built two different systems out of the same. 
The}’ ha\'e been given precedence while the older Suktas are generally found 
in Mandal X. The main guide in translation and explanations is Sayana- 
char}-a : But the annotations of Sayana though very valuable wore made 
nuui}' hundreds of \oars after. Tlie old ideas and stories had passed away, and 
had undergone complete transformations, S^iyana is a and his 

annotations are in many places strained to meet sectarian dogmas. The 
genius and talent of the western scholars have brought out man}’ truths. 
But the}' have to deal with ideas with which they are not all familiar. The 
preconceE'od notion has been that the Vedic mytholog}' is mucli posterior to 
the other mythological systems. Whenever a common idea or stoi:}' is found 
the conclusion has been that the Vedic m}’thology has borrowed. Man}’ 
important truths can be found out from a proper study of comparative mytho- 
log}y if these preconceived notions are set aside till a fuller examination of 
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tile premises* We shall here deal with one aspect of Vedic m}dliology 
the "‘Riidra’' god. Has the concept Shiva developed out of that of Kudra 
To understand the concept of Kudra at the stage in which it is left in the 
Vedas it will be necessary to study the subject from the light of Babylonian 
Tlivthologv. 

III. 

Influence of Babylonian Mythology. 






A. Protest and Dislike. 

A. Rig Veda Mandal 10, S. 10 Yama Yami Siikta. 

XXX. The mantras in the above Siikta are amongst the inost beautiliii 
hymns in the Rig Veda. The sister is wooing the brother with all the velie- 
mence of passion and desire, wliile the brother is spurning them as immoral and 
opposed to the divine law’s. But the significance of the Suktas becomes 
very obscure unless w’e look to some other cpiarter for fresh light. Some 
scholars have tried to explain it as a metaphor in wiiich Yama stands for day, 
and Yami signifies night trying to take hold of day imsuccessfully. But this 
metaphor is certainly not borne out by the text. If we look to the story of 
Tamniuz and Ishtar w'e find the woman Ishtar loving Tammuz with all the 
vehemence of sensuous desires and following him even after death and rescu- 
ing him. The story of Tamniuz and Ishtar is itself influenced by Egs'|)tian 
mytholog}'. Tammiiz and Ishtar according to the early version of the stors’ 
W’Cre brother and sister, probably twins. Isis also seems to be the sister of 
Osiris according to one version of the story. This stoiw’ of the love between 
Tammuz and Ishtar is one of the most important in old Babylon and the 
rescue of her lover from the clutches of death w’as greatl}' admired. The 
stern Aryan of dndia is shocked at the incestuous connection and repudiates 
it. This Sukta represents the old Ar^an feeling and verdict on the story. 
There are traces of an ancient custom amongst the Tartars of marriage 
between twins: Whom Heaven have joined let none part asunder This 

Sukta forms the first stratum of contact when there is good deal of contempt 






and hate. 

That this is the real significance of the above Sukta will be clear from 
the following mantras of Viswamitra; — Mandal o, S. J9 (2-J-4). 
TssfsiRT^I.sn'JrJTniTT-mrii^ f#3:ar i 

W ’■fr: ii 

w am -sRsna; i 

mm ii 

fmmrT 37% % rrmt 1 

w trim rrff ii 



l^iranas have taktui Go^ra to niean wings. But every Hindu belongs to 
a Gotra i.e., family clan or custom.. 

The Aryan intelligence (or civilization) is compared in its purity and 
precedence to a white lady wearing white robes. She comes from Heaven 
from time immemorial, alway s praised and al\va\'S alert, and where in other 
countries the mother of the twins produces two creatures whose fraternal 
relationship was only a word of mouth and who joined their bodies as being 
born together; it is this Aryan civilizatioir which like the light in the sky 
dispelled the (moral) darkness. It was Indra (says the Rishi) who dis- 
approved of this scandalous abuse and fought v ith the nations and eradicated 
such immoral family organizations or clans (d't^Tl'ri). It is important to note 
that the elder god Cronos also married his sister Rhea in Classic mythology-. 

From this contempt of this incestuous custom we find \ama changed 
from an abstraction to a concept of a particular god. The Aryan A'araa 
spurns the erotic advances of his sister. Taramuz had gone to the other 
world and Ishtar rescued him. But the Aryan Yama does not want Ishtar ; 
he does not want to be rescued. He goes straight to the I'egion of death and 
he rules there. He is the emblem of self-control and righteousness. He 
becomes the judge of the dead. These Aryan ideas again affected Babylonian 
mythology. Ishtar fell from her high position. In the story of Gilgamesh 
the later Babylonian hero spurns her advances and accuses her of the worst 
feelings. Ishtar failed to make her mark upon the old Ar\-ans in India and 
she lost ground in her own land. As Ashtaste or Ashtoreth she became the 

symbol for the grossest form of woman's love. 

I shall ciuote one more instance to illustrate this first stage of contact, 
that of protest and moral indignation. According to the earlier versions of 
matriarchal systems the mother god is the more powerful. The later god 
viz., the son attacks her and kills her. That is the case in the early version of 
Tiawat and Merodach. I refer to the Sukta of Vamadeva (M. 4, S. 18). 
3TgH=a: Stmt w V'T f#r i 

TTT JTTTTHg^tT 11 etc., etc., etc. 

ii [?] 

3T¥rr^ i [?j 

rrftTirrHJTftcT 3TR3i'i%g 11 

ttttt jgs i 

agT3)EfT aTTtirg BfigiTR: II 
itfTT ■3r^'?r55®T‘'fRRT: ^cTT^^TK^r g^filAigTSTT; I 
crfrTf5PI=53 


q?T€--;3f;T^^^^ gcff^: ^TJ^ ;Fr^=5^?Tc^T W^mi ^mK. 1 

m^f^m: mm ii 

=5r^TfcT m^^wmi 5Tq[cg5^-rT^ i 

^PT’Fgw^ II 

gfE: g-gf ^sfTJTT^ 3{?Tr=F^ 1 

cfcH -TOTwmr '^M^jt m w^mi^ ii 
'^-rf^TTrir 1 

•3T^r^5ft^f5rf3T?^r 

cf^?% %: 'BTiw^ra:. T{wm n [?] 

■3Tc{'^t: jg-^; ^?5fTF^ 

m^m ^RR^Tft^f^TRt ngsTr^-^TT^ it 

[q[3[3jfJi^;:™VVhose feet should be touched, that is the Indian inethod of 
showing veneration ; it is accostive and is the adjective of Indra. 5rr%’Fr: 
stands for 5rn%^FT, accordihg to Vedie grammar. The use of Mardika is 
■suggestive]. ■ 

“This is the i.)ath (moral rule) settled frorn time immemorial and all the 
Devas haA'c sprung out of it. From mother you are born and u’lien grouii up 
you should not approach her to kill. ‘‘This is the path of the beasts and 
highly immoral and let me be saved from such actions. Let me avoid this 
and escape sideways. I have got many enemies to deal with. Let me fight 
with them and deal with them/’ 

“ Did Indra accost the dying mother ? Did he follow' her or did he not 
(to death) ? Did he drink soma prepared in the house of Twastri in tlie midst 
of the two armies ? , 

“ Did he really act like this ? he who has been living for thousands of 
years and lias been alwax'S incomparable amongst all persons tiiat have beeii 
born or that shall be born hereafter ? 

“ It was the mother who attacked Indra considering him to be contempt- 
ible and pressed him witli her strength. Ihit Indra rose high above from 
the w'cll he was living in and enveloped the sky and earth while growing 
(higher and higher). 

“ Ask these waters — these waters moving and dancing and roaring like 
the busy morning : Ask them what do thc}- sa}' ? What mountain the\' arc 
going to attack and break the sides ? 

“ O W'atcr Goddesses ! speak to us truly, for people are speaking ill of 


Indra. Is it true ? (The reply is) My son killed Yritra: in a glorious fight and 
released the Sindhiis (waters). 

“ It was pleasure for the young w'oraan to attack thee (O Indra) and to 
swallow thee. It was pleasure for the waters (water nymphs) to be delighted 
with (thee as) the infant. It was pleasure for (Thee) Indra to rise up 
suddenly 

'(It was pleasure for you O Indra ! to strike the Dasa and to cut ofi' his 
shoulders and cheeks and when being struck lie died, \'ou crushed the liead of 
the Dasa (demon) 

‘' (The divine mother as) the cow gave birth at once to a grown-up, 
powerful and unconquerable bull — the Indra : — The 'mother left this calf, the 
conqueror of his enemies, to graze for himself (much to) his liking 'b 

" The (divine) mother spoke to the Mahesha (demon) d' See, my son 
yonder the Gods arc forsaking you ’b Indra while going to slay \b*itra (the 
demon) said "O God (Vishnu) my friend cross me the uncrossable : (Give 
me power to win the battle). 

"You venerable (Indra) who was it that made a widow of your mother 
lying prostrate ? Who was it that tried to kill you while abroad ? Who w'as this 
God Merodach (Mardika) near you who killed the father? ” 

Indra replies, 

“These low' people (or these people doomed to death) boiled the entrails 
of the dog and did not know^ the Mardita among the Gods. I saw the matron 
disgraced (not respected). Then it was that the bird brought Madhu (soma) 
for me." 

This sukta refers to an obscure version of the Indra mythology. But 
one thing is clear. In the original Merodach stor}^ the mother goddess is 
the demon and Merodach kills her. This sukta protests against this act as 
being opposed to human nature and human morality. It refers to an earh' 
version of Men’)dach story. The later Babylonian story has w'hitcwashed and 
concealed the objectionable jmrtions. 

AbB.“-“In classical mythology it is the divine father Cronos and not 
the mother wlio sw’allows the divine babes. 

B. Modification and Adaptation. 

We now come to w'hat may be called the second stage in wliich the 
Babylonian mythology is being modified and adopted. The Aryans in India 
imbibe the practice of tracing out the physicall}' impossible or the morally 
reprehensible by means of metaphors and s3’mboIs. A desire to create my- 
sticism In’ such means can be traced in all religious teachings. We find 
Agni described as killing his mother. Savitri the Sun God running after his 
daughter (dawn). Indra killing the daughter of the sky (dawn) and so on. 


Mcrodach is the wind god. Vayu or Vatu became an important god 
Mand. X, S. 148. Indra and Vayn are joined together and offerings arc 
offered to them jointly. 

sfir ?j?rT i ff ii 

There is a stor\' that the gods went to Ind.ra for an explanation of the \ edic 
siikta (Ajaya shastra) and Indra consented provided that Soma is oftered to 
him along with \'ayu in the same bowl (Sayana’s introduction). In one of 
the suktas of \basistha Vayu is described as a god with the moon as symbol 
Hut generaJh’ we find the wind gods split up into Maruts or 
wind god. “W'ho killed the serpent” asks the Rishi. ‘‘Is it Indra or the 
Maruts ? ” 

The conclusion dra\\-n is that Indra killed the serpent with the help of 
the Maruts. We need not deal herewith the details of the Marut suktas. 
Thcv arc collected bv Max Muller (Vide Max Muller's Maruts). Merodach 
is also Bel- Merodach and these Maruts are also described as Bilu. 

In some of the Suktas we find these Maruts described as Tbe.se 

Maruts were symbolized by the Rishi.s. (Cf. Madhuchanda Mandal 1 Sukta.) 
So that while we find that some of the Ri.shis symbolized these Maruts, 
others paint them in glowing colours describing them as joyous horsemen, 
merry and talkative but terrible and furious in battlcu They form 
Indra’s cavalry. In the symbolized form Indra is God and Maruts are his 
angels. So Indra is dr They are carriers or messengers 

“5rT%r%;” of the divine knowledge. They emanate from divinity as the 
rays of sun from the solar disk: but the)- are also terrible to attack sin and 
Madhuchhanda takes great pains to explain this double asiiect. 

I Kkr ii 

fCr ii 

■i(ra'iTft5[-trirr5 ®rT¥4' u 

?I>niTfFrJp-55T Fff: I JTSiq) II 

"ilK’+'fTT I II 

pTfffTVr: TO: l II 

^tft: TOTORM I ’IwffrfT ^s^jrffrV: II 

fffr i tot n 

The Rishi points to the sky when the red dawn is brilliant and going to 
vanish. Look they are tying the red horses that are straying about and roving. 
The light is adorning the sky. 
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i rile red light has vanished) : they have' tied: the -beaiitifiil. team of red,.' 
trained ' horses with beautiful wings to- the. car': ' (they, are no more, scat- 
tered and roving about). 

[ftqf;j;U'T=\vinglets or \vith beautiful 

(vSo it is with the Maruts). They spread knowdedge where there is no 
knowledge viz., light where there is darkness : wdiere there is no form they give 
form : they are born with the dawn i.e., the iirst ra\' of knowledge. The 3 y 
are human. 

And then the\' are again born i.e., manifested in a different w’av but 
closely allied to their original nature: then them get the name of Devas. 
(Yajniya) Indra is perceived like this with the Maruts in their double aspect 
light and knowledge wdiere it is space (empty), and terrible forces where there 
is resistance (hardness). Like the sun with his rai’s. 

As these Maruts light up the mind with knowledge so words have [)raised 
them in great hymns (prayers). 

You are seen simultaneously with Indra, are known simultaneously 
with the fc^arless, and resplendent with the same light of gladness. 

It is with those pure and brilliant beings, the favourites of Indra that 
Yajna (prayer) becomes powerful and offers worship. 

Therefore come \e together from the sky above or from the brilliant light 
near it. These words in the Yajna are going to you. 

We understand the difference between you and Indra as the earth is 
different from tlie sk\' or as the material (diisty) sky different from the 
(liigher) ethereal sky. 

If \\'e take Indra to mean God and the Alariits as meaning aiigels this will 
be in accordance with Christian, Hebrew' and Mahomedan ideas of God and 
the Angels but all the Rishis have not accepted these s\’mbolized and abstract 
beings. I shall quote only one more instance, the follow’ing Sukta of Hiran- 
^aistupa : — M. 1, S. 32. 

rcf^iR ^ cTrr^ i 

JTRR: 3qrrf?{TqT: 1 

3TTt 1 . . 


4 
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^mjfy fm^ ii 

3T^KWT 3TT 3T^q-cr^ '33rfTOT^\ 1 


I 


wm TO: TO^TT^t ^^^fTf^rr 

mm i 

’rxw^x ^mxm^ ^r^mft: ii 

5T%^ffTTOm^^TRr ^mRT m^imxt \ 



fTO T%TO FtTO% 3TTTr m: -3TT *1 

This vivid description bears a strong resemblance to the Hebrew mytho- 
logy of God hurling His thunderbolt on Satan (serpent) and his followers 
described in this Sukta as sons. The same story We find developed in 
different ways.. 

i- Classic mythoiogy, 

2. Vedic m^dhology. 

3. Hebrew mythology. 

4. Babylonian mythology. 

It is difficult to ascertain what was the original version. In mythology 
we find that the story comes first and then it is symbolized to denote some 
natural phenomena or some esoteric or moral doctrine. But sometimes we 
find the process reversed. An original story is mixed up and debased with 
local and traditional conditions. Sometimes a story shakes off the grosser 
and traditional conditions and becomes general. It is stated that tribal wars 
are the originators of these stories. But tribal wars do not explain the com- 
mon portions. The common element seems to be that of sinful pride chal- 
lenging divinity ‘‘piling mountains upon mountains” to reach the divine 
height according to classic mythology. Then the thunderbolt comes 
hurling the power “down down to bottomless perdition” TO : 

“to eternal darkness prostrated”. The very powers whom he had subdued or 
opposed are pressing him down, passing merrily high above him. 

IV. Rudra Suktas. 

We have examined the close resemblance between Merodach and 
Matarishwa : The meaning of the word in present Sanskrit will be “ one 
who has acted like a dog towards his mother.” I3ut mutual contact and 
adaptation popularized the Wind God, when Merodach became Maruts, 
the good Danus Vritra is a Danu, cf, M. 2, S. 11 (18). 

During the time of the later Rishis, Maruts were being symbolized by 
some of them. We find also the creation legend of Babylon (viz., Merodach 
building the universe from the dead body of Tiawat) adapted and symbolized 
in the famous Tliese Maruts were described by various Rishis as 
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^being Rudras Rudras) .'c/^ '.M. 2/ S. 34 ; cf. .Medhatitiii, etc. ■ 

They are strong and stalwart, fierce in war but merry and joyous at other 
times. . 

occurs in many Suktas. Indra was their head or 
chief. But later on we find the description of Rudra as being the father 
of the. Maruts. ■ 

Rudra is described by some scholars as the howling God.'’ The 
translation is singularly inapt to describe the character of Rudra. 

C/. Mandal 2, S. 33. 

I 

u 

m ff R: i 

W cTTOT ! 

RT% RRT sr-^tfir 5%"% ii 

•ijC- Tfc- . >?' 

r^?T{j W«rT^ ! 

vjufTcr 5T^Rr u 

sttWt ^rg m ii 

RqrfvTR: 5 ^? ^rfr ftrnrtr feR: i 

^^rRT'?^2:r ^ II 

^tgfcrvTR 5^R^TT% 1 

cf^T sfRRV ^ II 

^ ■'‘TT^Tj^f-gsri 1 

cTRir h -BTR^g^fTfST^gh^T: ii 

Cf. also Sukta of Ghora Mandal 1 , S. 43. 

Rudra is styled ^ or (W^). The name Mrida seems to be allied 

to Merodach. Mrida is now the name of the God Mahesha or Shiva. This 
description is of Rudra, the father of Maruts by Girtsamada. Rudra is certainly 
not the ‘‘ howling God 

A leader or a warrior is always described as Vrisha or Vrishava in Rig- 
veda. Indra is Vrishava. Agni is also Vrishava, the leader of the herd or 
army. Rudra is the young God, the leader of cavalry. Brilliant with white 
light, beautiful and strong. He is the God of medicines and of the science of 
medication. He tcachCvS the art of horse and horse-training. 
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f'unous as the young lion and terribJe as he is, Rudra is all gladness 
and peace to his admirers and brings joy, blessing and comfort to them, 
tie IS dcsciibed as the A-thcxt and as Islicfijo, Xhe word IsIifuicT has a 
pneral meaning in the Vedas : cf. crmiTR m 

in the description of Pushan. I-ongaftervve jind the \vord ,4r/n#meaning 
“ venerable ” used as a synonym for S/n/(f/u7. 

It seems that Rudra represented all that the .\ryans admired and got 
from a neighbouiing nation -the science of healing, of rearing children, and 
of horse-training. Probably they got horses from Babylon or Persia. Rudra 
is clearly the j-oung hero beautiful to look at, jo3-ous to his friends, furious to 
his enemies and an expert in honSedesh. This bears a strong resemblance 
to the British squire as represented in the novels of the 18th centurv. 
But theifc is one addition, -viz., Rudra is the ph_ysician. He seems to 
have supersededdhe Aswins to some extent in the matter of horse and medi- 
cine. His medicines are described as carrying peace and comfort. 

has become a common name for Shiva. Rudra is also styled 

the characteristic name for Shiva. 

Cf. M. 7, .S. 59 {12) by V'asistha 

^ girfj'ir g;fgcr.%^ I 

'T-’-tJrrac ^1=^ inicrra; n 

But though the snnilarit\- or unity of names is a great inde.x so far as the 
character is concerned, the description of Gritsamada quoted above hardlv 
tallies with the later conception of Shiva. This hardh- fits in with the descrip- 
tions, out of later concepts, gi\-eii below:-- 

Kmnai': Canto V. cy. also Canto III. 

HTtTf '?IT'7T*T; | 

StRtrf fTTlfe II s II 

Mahimna .Stotra. 

ilanv centuries must have elapsed before such a complete change is jios- 
■sible. The dignity of self-renunciation, of pleasure in divine contemplation 
(Atrnarama) and the superiority of the pleasures of self-control over the plea- 
•sures of enjoyment— these are ideas at present engrafted in Hinduism, and it 
ma.vbe that the development of these ideas brought in the development of 
luidra into the concept of Mahesha. 

A closer e.xammation of the texts, however, refutes such a theory or at 
any rate throws a grave doubt over it. It seems that later on Rudni and 
Kudras were being syfnhoH^ed. The Rudras were .si-inholixed into eleven. 


The chief is the ego 
under 



1 'g7:^ snnrr; q-^r i 

'^^TTI^^KRT^ '3'rT^^THPrr '^‘4rTT^T% ^ 

In letter ages we hnd that the Purans take up K 
\Nhich the\- are symbolized in the Vedas. Rudra is t 
piesiding ovei the Rudras or vital forces. As soon as 
l>ecaiise he is born as a babe. When he goes awa\- 
makes other persons erw He becomes a leader of g 
IS subsequently merged into the higher conception ( 
Furana, 6th Adhyaya, Matsya Purana, 5th Adh\'aya, K 

^TcT^TT^: ^Tcf: | 

Vide Padma Purana, Rudra Sarga, 8th chc 
Purana, 1st part, chapter VUI. IhVi 
\'araha Parana. 

Prom these texts it will be clear that the Vedic c 
symbolized out of existence and the subsequent de 
very cheerful when Rudra w'as completely' assimilate 
vShiva. 

V. Female Goddesses. 

In mythology' it is generally' found that the mo( 
matriarchal system while the sun cult represents th 
mutual contact and mutual dealings have caused the t\\'« 
up. The Aryans were a nation of the sun cult but 
Vedic Sutras we find that the lunar race had already e; 
The first lunar kina is nrominent as havinp' 
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ilunar race, then we can understand the eagerness of the later Purans to ex- 
iplain this female predominance. Thej^ say that Ila was really the son of 
Mann and Divine curse transformed him to a woman during certain seasons. 
As a woman, Budha, son of the moon, married the transformed prince and 
Purorava was the son. Ayu is the son of Purorava. 

Ila 

Purorava 

' Nahusha 

I . ■ 

Yayati 


Puru Jadu Turvasu etc. 

These Yadus, Turvasus are specifically mentioned in the Rigveda. The 
Gadhis also belonged to the lunar race. Amongst the Aryans of the solar cult 
we find that women were treated with great respect and consideration. In 
the Yajnas they used to sit well dressed (and no Yajna was complete without 
their presence). C/. “ ” Medhatithi. While the sturdy 

Aryans were engaged in the toilsome Udukhala threshing the corn, we find the 
Aryan dames sitting hard by and engaged in winnowing the chaff and grain. 
Cf. Shunahshepa. — 

sTitr ^ i 



But the woman occupied the subordinate position. The old female 
Goddess was Sarsawati, the personified genius of Aryan culture. Some- 
times she is identified with the river Saraswati. The older Tantras described 
the Goddess Kali as Nila Saraswati or the blue Saraswati. 

'fiTr i 

trmtqrrnit fq-fi ii 

M. 2, S. 30 (b). 

Ila, Saraswati and Mahila Bharati are generally described together as 
similar concepts. 

qrvg wr ii 

M. 2, S. 3. 

Indra, Varuna, Agni, Vayu were all getting their consorts named but 
they never gained any significance. We also find Saraswati described as 
Vadra and Amba. But the advance of the lunar race and other local 
conditions were bringing in new Goddesses like Rcika and Siuiboh. 
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?:r% 2irm%iT% strijcr i 

rTTf'iT^'f 3T?r §IRT l''fr’t W’^TT 11 

?^T^3TT% ^sRrr 1 

:^cfTcr f^jfTn-frj- sr^f h 

il. 2, S. 32 (5) and ^'6.) of Gri’tsamada. 

Raka and Sinibali closeU’ resemble the names of the classic Goddesses 
Khea and L\’bele. But Sinibali is described as the sister Goddess and not 
the mother Goddess. It is significant that the classic Goddess is the sistcr 
of the elder God Cronos. She is also his wife. But these Goddesses never 
got anj piominence and the Indian Aryans alwas's felt a contempt for the 
nations in whom the females predominated. C/. the following sukta of 
Bavru. .Mandal 5, S. 30 (9). 

Cf. M. 5, S. 30 (9), Bavru 

ff arigsTTfsT ^w, srst^rt: i 
'sTftrff 3T^g; ijir n 

In Kenopanishad we find a description of Uiiia “ ^'irf ”. The 
Gods wonder at the new Goddess and Her prowess. Fire approaches her. 
She gives him a straw, he cannot burn it. Wind God approaches her. she 
gives him the straw. He cannot break it. At last Indra goes to her when 
she vanishes. This story was greatly developed before this Uma and the 
Gods were described in chandi of Markanda Purana. It is clear that a long 
time must have elapsed between the Sukta of Bavru and Kenopanishad, 
when the Goddess has become brilliantly prominent. We must search 
elsewhere for the cause of this total change of ideas. 

VI. 

We have seen that patriarchal and matriarchal systems seem originally to 
have been well demarcated. But mutual dealings create an interchange of ideas 
and the ideas seem to be mixed up creating difficulties in anah'sis. But patri- 
archal or matriarchal, every nation must have been impressed with the woman 
as a nurse in the sick bed struggling with death to save the beloi’ed one : — 

“ O woman in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please 
Yet when pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering Angel thou.” 

Different mythologies have developed this idea in different ways and no 
• interchange can be inferred from this fact alone. Cf. l. Tammuz and Ishtar 
rescuing Tammuz from death. Babylonian mythology. 

2. Demeter and Persephone. Mother saving the daughter. Classic 
mythology. 


■, 3.: , .Isis wailing over the; dead body of Osiris aiid iiltiniately hrioging him 
back to life.' Egyptian mythology. ■ 

4. Savitrl rescuing her husband Satyavan from Yanm Indian rny- 
tho.logy. 

5. Behula rescuing her husband Lakhinder. Bengal mythob^^ 

The last story, u/s., that of Behula clasping the dead body of her husband 
putniied and ^swollen and floating in the water, refusing to recognize the 
death of her lord till the Gods take pity on her, is notable for its artistic in- 
tensitw But there can be no inference about borrowing or interchange merely 
from this similarity. The story of Savitri in its classical and self-contained art 
has profoundly impressed Hinduism and one day, u/s., the Krishna chatiir- 
dasi of the month of Jaistha, has been kept apart in honor of her doings. 
When however, any minor incident not material to the stor\’ is repeated in 
both versions, we have to ponder and examine fully the premises to find out 
any interchange or contact. As an example we may cite the case of a child 
thrown into the Are and then Isis miraculously rescuing the child 
burnt to death and bringing it back to life. Derneter performs a 
similar operation in classic mythology. It may be noted that we find this 
story in and as showing the power of mantras. Woman’s 

love in the sick bed is the common asset of humanity. Even coincidences in 
minor details though very suggestive do not necessarily imply any contact of 
two ideas. The subject is beset with considerable difficulty. W'e must 
shake ourselves from all preconceived notions and proceed cautiously before 
we come to any conclusion or theory. The first spirit we have seen is one of 
antagonism in all cases of mutual contact of two rnv thologies. Gradualh' we 
find assimilation and mutual adaptation going on. Hindu mythologj’ goes 
further. The story is symbolized to express some natural phenomena or some 
philosophical or moral precept. A desire to create m\'sticisrn by representing 
Divinity with the physically impossible or the morally, inconsistent, with an 
addition of the grotesque and even of the indecent is the keynote to the stud}’ 
of the later Paiiranic mythology. Human mind wants to peej) into the Eter- 
nal and to know Him : “kah,” kasmai ” — these are synonyms for God in the 
Vedas. But while desirous to know Him man is fain to believe that He is 
something vSuperhuman or non-human. Something which is apparently im- 
possible or objectionable at first sight. This tendenc}’ of the Hindu mind to 
create mysticism in all ways and then to symbolize it is not so marked in 
otherisystems and consequently the spirit and force of the Hindu mythology* 
is not fully understood. The mysteries of re-incarnation, of sacrifice, of unity 
in Trinity and of resurrection, etc., occur in Christianity and also in Lslamism. 
This desire of the human mind explains the march of Buddhism from Hina- 
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yana to Mahayaiia. Man requires some mysticism as much as an under- 
standing in an incomplete way of the Higher self. Even in the present 
day, the Hindu learns the explanation of the mysticism, the symboli;;ation, 
from his spiritual father, the Guru. He has to keep it secret from the iin-iiii- 
tiated. To scholars trained in classic art and mythology these matters jU’c^sent 
unusual difliculty. Classic mytholog}* has been busy in humanizing the gods 
in form and expression. Beauty of form and beauty of expression with all 
that is noble and grand from the artistic side, are the main keynotes to 
classic mythology. The first spirit of antagonism having passed, the Indian 
Aryans adapted and assimilated exotic matters and svmbolized the objection- 
able portions veiling them in grotesque mystery. Vedic literature of later 
days is busy in symbolizing all concepts indigenous or exotic. 

On the other hand, a good deal of caution should be adopted before 
, we accept a new idea or concept to be foreign and derived from external 
sources. New ideas evolved internally produce the same spirit of antagonism 
with subsequent assimilation and symbolization. Panchasikha and Asuri. 
the two followers of Kapila were synonyms for atheism in old Sanskrit 
literature. But their categories as the Sankhya system, form the basis of 
Hinduism and Hindu philosophy. In later days we find Buddha and his 
doctrines strongly attacked. Subsequently we find Buddha raised to be the 
ninth incarnation of God (Vishnu). This is strangely illustrated in the story 
of Pronietheus in classic mythology. The use of hre for profane and secular 
purposes and the growth of industries greatly diminished its divine prestige. 

It seems that Prometheus was the first in classic mythology to decry against 
its divine nature. To quote the mythological language, he brought fire from 
heaven to earth and he was doomed to eternal punishment. We may put 
a historic fact into mythological language. “Galileo made the earth move and 
the Gods doomed him to punishment.” 

VII.- : 

The prime concepts of Shiva are those of a god sitting in divine 
contemplation, sitting calmly with suspended breath, like a mountain of 
dazzling silver with the crescent on his forehead. The conception of the 
Himalayan peaks dazzling with reflected rays with the crescent of the moon 
above might have given rise to this idea of divinity. We have found in Vedic 
mythology that Indra fought with the mountains (or mountain tribes). He also 
released the waters clogged by the mountains. The Puranas have developed 
the metaphor which compared the pools of clogged water to the u ings. The 
clogging of water by boulders choking the flow of streams is illustrated by the 
Indus floods. If we take this to be the correct theory, we can understand the 
location of the Higher Ganges or^=nT)on the head of Mahesha as ^ ; 

7^ s >;|T; ^ ' 
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described in the Puranas. These mountaineers most probably would be a 
hunting nation and better skilled in rearing and breeding cattle. The 
qualities of His followers were transferred to the God and we find Mahesha 
as a hunter clad in the skin of panther or elephant; also as Pashupati, the lord 
of beasts. He is also the followers being contemptuously treated in 

the first stage as ghosts and goblins. The original instrument given to the 
God was the battle axe, Parashu and not the later trident. We have seen 
from the Vedic Shuktas that these mountaineers were a matriarchal nation. 
After the first stage of antagonism, the process of assimilation evolved 
this new concept of divinity with the goddess playing a very important 
part. The Puranas have all located the God Mahesha in the" Himalayan 
regions in Kaila.sa, the highest peak. Cf. the dliyan of Mahesha which every 
Hindu has to repeat while worshipping the God. 

Under this view, we find that the Rudra concept of the Vedas is 
assimilated to the original mountain concept and we find that the God is 
or like the Rudra God. Five faces stand as symbols for five 
branches of learning which start with the name of Shiva viz., or the art 

of warfare, rTR#T%rT or the art of music or the tantric system of Yoga 

3Ti#3[ or medical science and Sankhya and Yoga philosophies 

developed this prime concept. He was the Purusha of Sankhya philosophy 
while Prakrit! his consort was the active principle. The Puranas also 
describe him as the warrior or warriors, terrible in fight, calm in contemp- 
lation, beaming and smiling with beatitude— the eternal bliss within. One 
great poet describes him as 

The terrorizing aspect of the God, described as the god of destruction 
along With Shiva’s dance, was derived from the assimilation of the symbolized 
concept of Maruts described above and also of Rudra. In a notable 
metaphor in one of the Upanishads we find the categories of Sankhya 
explained. Under this view also we can understand the description of 
•‘Uma” as representing Prakrit! the goddess prominent in Kenopanishad 
Umam Haimabatim . HaimabatTm may mean golden or the daughter of 
Him&vat, a name for the Himalayas. The Puranas describe Uma as the 
daughter of Himalaya the Mountain Ring and Siva got her as his consort after 
the death of Sati. The objectionable portions in the traditions of the 
mountaineers were assimilated to illustrate the mystic nature of divinity— -the 



: incomprehensible in the physical, the., intellectual -and the moral planes,» It will 
be beyond the; scope of this article to study the subject in all details, . We 
shall deal however with salient points.' On a' study of the Piiranas , we,- find 
that, Shivaism and Vaishnavism.were rival cults, each borrowing and assimilat- 
ing from the other. One Purana tries to bringdown Shivaism and gives 
importance to Vishnu ; while another acts in the opposite direction. It is a 
quarrel betw^een two rival and indigenous sects — much like the quarrel between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. There is generally an attempt at conci- 
liation. Harihara is the joint name for the two concepts. When Megasthenes 
came to India he found the tw^o concepts formally established. The panther 
skin worn by Mahesha made him identify the God with Bacchus. The 
m 3 'stic ceremonies of the Tantras may be naturally associated with Baccha- 
nalian rites. We have found that in the original concept of Shiva or 
Mahesha the following factors are prominent : — 

1. Failure to participate in the distribution of amrita. 

2. Serpent in the body. 

3. Moon cult aqd Sun cult combined. 

4. Importance of the goddess. 

5. New learning and arts. 

If we accept the view of indigenous growth, we must assume that the 
Rudra concept merged into Mahesha at the very outset, otherwise we cannot 
explain the terrorizing aspect. Now Rudra, however symbolized, is a Vedic 
deity entitled to Soma which is identified with Induand Amrita. No Purana 
will dare detract a Vedic God directly. It is of course not impossible that the 
Shiva concept as above came first when the Vedic Pantheon was closed. And 
as Mahesha rose to prominence he had to be identified with the Vedic God. 
It will be important to note that Apollo as Hyperion came late when the Gods 
were making territorial distributions and so he was deprived of his share. 
Apollo seems to be the classical form of Mahesha. He is the father of medi- 
cal science and the Pashnpati of classic mytholog}'' and also a great warrior. 
But the Yogi element is altogether absent and while Mahesha stands as the 
symbol of self-renunciation and self-control Apollo is a human being subject 
to all its passions and failings even in its worst forms. 

2. The serpent in the body is also very hard to explain. It may be that 
Vritra was described as a serpent in the Vedas and the God of the moun- 
taineers will get Vritra as his follower. But this supposes that the Puranas 
wanted to attack the Vedic ideas directly which is against the creed of the 
said Puranas. 

3. A new energy given to all branches, of learning is also very hard to be 
understood in the light of this theory.. 
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Wc shall now study the subject in a new light, that of Egyptian 
mythology. 

Egyptian Mythology. 

As we have stated before, it is mutual adjustment-action and reaction— 
that gives us a sure index to the fact that two systems of mythology had been 
in direct or indirect contact. Egypt appears to us in its original form as 
belonging to the moon cult or matriarchal sj-stem. But it absorbed the 
Sun God or the Ra God at a very early stage of its civilization. The 
first advent of the Ra God can be clearly traced in Egyptian mythology. 
Ra God come to Egypt as the ruler or the king, but the subjects are 
displeased with him. A serpent bites him ; what was it that was 
burning his flesh and tormenting his body? He could not understand it ; 
meanwhile the serpent-bite was troubling him more and more. Isis the 
enchantress comes to him. .She will cure him by a spell or incantation but 
his secret name must be given out first. The name is surrendered and Isis 
cures him by spells. The Ra God or the Sun God punishes the rebels with 
the help of another Goddess Sekhet and subsequeptly leaves Egypt being 
dissatisfied with its ingratitude. This is the first stratum of the story. It 
seems that the Sun God returned to his own land. But poison torments him 
no further. He is proof against all poison now. He voluntarily drinks the 
poison and keeps the poison confined in his throat and so Mahesha was styled 
Nilakantha as the poison only blackened his throat. He is no longer afraid of 
serpents ; on the other hand the serpent is his constant companion and he 
keeps him entangled in his body. But that is not all. He brings with him 
his great ally the Goddess Sekhet which becomes Shakfi in India, the general 
name for all mother-goddesses. Shakhti is now his consort. The first 
manifestation of Shakhti or Sekht is Adyasakti or Shyama, the renowned 
mother-goddess of India. This Sun God having come from the moon land 
carries the crescent on his forehead. The action and reaction seem to be 
complete. A contact with a new civilization will naturally bring in new 
ideas and a great impetus will be given to intellectual development. But the 
most notable thing was the introduction of a new system of spells and 
incantations and the introduction of novel Bljamantras. The mother-goddess 
and mother-goddesses were becoming prominent. This is in itself very 
suggestive : if however we examine the story of Isis and her consort Osiris 
the contact creating adjustments is almost conclusive. Isis is the sister of 
Osiris and sometimes also described as his mother. We have found a strong 
antipathy of the Vedic Aryans against such stories. But when Ra God 
returned to India a love for symbolism and mysticism had been generated. 
So in the older Tantras we find a mystic s}-mbolism of the mother- 



goddess .being. seif-bo.rn and creating Shiva*.' '"Osiris is killed' by his ' brother- 
and fsis laments over him. She recovers the dead body and madly embraces 
the corpse. The body is cut to pieces and thrown into several places. 
In Egypt we find shrines erected in different places where different portions 
of the body were found. In the story of Osiris and Isis we find the matri- 
archal system where Isis is the predominant figure. Osiris and Isis in Egypt 
have a close resemblance to Iswara and Isha, Mahesha and the Goddess 
in India. In the matriarchal system, we find the male God dying and the 
. Goddess lamenting over his dead body and carrying the dead bod}^ to be 
hugged in secret. In the patriarchal system in India we find a close parallel : 
the only difference is that the Goddess (Sati, the first consort of Mahesha) dies 
and Mahesha is found mad with grief and carrying the dead body of his wife 
from place to place in a fit of madness. Here also the dead body is cut to 
pieces and scattered all over India. The various places where the different 
portions of the body are thrown are the fifty-two Pithas and have got temples 
for Shiva and Kali even up to day. At the time there was this contact 
between two civilizations producing the present interchange of ideas, we find 
that the Egyptians had not got the idea of the theory, w., that of the 

transmigration of souls. In Egypt it is necessary to collect together the 
various pieces of the dead body and to stitch them up before the Gods give 
back life to it. When brought back to life, Osiris has got a great resemblance 
to an Egyptian mummy. In India, however, Sati leaving her body as 
daughter of Daksha, is again reborn as the daughter of Himalaya the king of 
the mountains. She is then styled Uma the daughter of the mountain 
king. From this contact with Indian civilization we find the Egyptians 
having assimilated the doctrine of Punarjanma or transmigration to some 
extent. Later on we find the lover of a pretty damsel killed. He is reborn 
as her son and discloses himself when grown up as the previous lover killed. 
In India we find for the first time that the dead body is nursed up 
and carried by the husband in a fit of mad frenzy. But when 
this story came and was adapted to suit the patriarchal system we find 
both Yoga and Sankhya philosophies developed. Atman, the soul is inde- 
structible. Body is nothing but an accidental cover for the ego. The latter 
changes it from time to time just as we change our old clothes and take new'' 
ones. 

It is not necessary that the dead body should be stitched and life given 
to it. Sati was not dead. Nobody dies. She only changed her body as 
people change their clothes. She took a new body, that is alb It is also significant 
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that m adapting the story we find the cause and manner of Sati’s death 
brought in conformit}’ with the ideas of Yoga and feminine chastity prevailing 
amongst the then Indian Aryans. Osiris is killed by a trick." Sati dies 
because ^ she cannot hear the calumnies against her husband. She dies 
voluntarily by a ’\ oga process to avoid hearing her husband’s calumniators, 

Even to day Sati stands as a proverbial name for the chaste woman 
and Asati means an unehaste woman all over India. But;the close parallel 
conclusive as it seems, does not end here. The first spirit of antagonism 
as we jiave seen is kept in the first stratum of the Piiranas viz,, non-participa- 
tion in Soma and .ininta. We find tlie adaptation of the matriarchal story 
making it a patriarchal one and chastening its tone. But the story comes 
when the love of s\'mbohzation and mysticism had developed as stated before. 
W e maa mention the lollowing important ideas amongst others : — 

(1) phallic emblenn 
(,2) the immoral practices, 

(3) Osiris as bull 

l4) spells and incantations, 

(5) V«a lianas and vehicles for Gods. 

(1) PhalNc emblem. —In Egyptian mythology Isis carries the phallic 
emblem of Osins on her head. It is represented by a fish. The said 
story IS added to the Alahesha concept by no means to its advantage. But the 
indecent element is symbolEed and it is treated as the mystery of Shivaism. 
Fish was a ‘Haboo ’’ in Egypt of old da}-s. The later Aryan "Brahmins also 
had a strange antipathy to fish. The present form of Manusmriti has 
got a strange e.vplanation of this antipathy 

Even Lij) to the present day, the Brahmins of the other parts of India 
sum up their dislike for the Brahmins of Bengal and Orissa by saying that 
they ate lish eaters. In Haridwar big fishes are preserved causing a profane 
desire in the minds of the Bengali pilgrims. 

(^) Immoral pnicfiees. The Isis cult along with raanv matriarchal systems 
in their original forms is strangely marked with a loose morality and immoral 
and indecent ceremonies. These spread into Asia and arc strangely masked 
in Asia Minor. Herodotus decried against them as found in Egvpt. Greece 
had adopted some portions of it in the God Bacchus and the Bacchanalian rites. 
These practices were adopted to some extent in the Tantras. As above, a 
spirit of mysticism was created. A new Yoga system was evolved out of ’it 
We have got the armm and the Birachara process of Yoga system. Sakhti 
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and Shiva^both are joined m the ceremonies. A symbolic explanation is given 
to the initiated by the spiritual father or Djksha Guru. These Biracharas 

exist even to day amongst Shakhti worshippers. ■ ' 

(3> Osins bull.-— In Egypt a particular bull was selected and was suppos- 
ed to represent Osins. The bull was kept in royal fashion and wonshipped 
by the people. Ofldrings were given to the selected bull. In India Shiva or 
Mahesha is always represented as riding on a bull Vrisha or Vrishabha. 

In India we find the worship of bulls and cows deeply engraved 
in the minds of the Hindus. Cow-killing is the bone of 'contention 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

(4) Spells and incantations.— N qxIoxM Mantras and spells 

before the advent of Mahesha. But a strong impetus was added to new 
spells and incantations. Deceased persons coming as ghosts form the 
bugbear of old Egyptian ideas : mummies were the outcome of such ideas 
The body was preserved and food and raiment and other sources of eniov- 
ment were painted so that the ghost might partake of them symbolically. These 
ideas brought in India mantras to control these ghosts and to make them the 
slaves of the enchanter. The Puranas minimized their importance and 
subsequently developed the idea of Gayasradh. An offering given to the gho.st 
at ^ a particular place released the soul from its Preta-deha /.e., ghostlv 
existence. In Eg}qDt there was no such idea and the mummies were preserved 
or at any rate a painting vvas preserved so that the ghost might visit the body. 
Painted foods and other sources of enjoyment engraved or painted satisfied 
these ghosts. A study of this subject in all details is beyond the scope 
of this article. 4 ‘ ' 

(5) Vahaitas or vehicles for gods .- — In Egypt we find the gods and 
goddesses entering into the bodies of various animals. Crocodiles, serpents, 
frogs, bulls, cats, etc., were the animals into whose bodies the spirits of the 

gods entered. They were accordingly worshipped in Egypt. In India we 
find in the Puranas the same idea modified. The gods do not enter into the 
animals, they ride upon them. Brahma is upon a duck, Lakshrai upon 
an owl, Mahesha on a bull, Ganesha on a mouse, Kartika on a peacock. 
Indra leaves his horse and rides upon the elephant. Sashthi (the Egyptian 
Bast) is upon a cat and so on. Of course there are symbolical explanations 
for all these vehicles. 

On the other hand we look to Egypt and find that she evolved three 
ideas: (1) Worship of the sun God or the Ra cult adapted and Egyptianized ; 
(2) Astronomy in an incomplete form without any leap year, (3) Idea of 
the transmigration of souls. In India, the present form of worship also 
started under the influence of this contact of ideas. Goddess Shakhti is 


worshipped in a nude form with long tresses of hair and is blue in colour like 
, Isis' and Ishtar. 

This eontact takes place at a time when the Osiris and Isis cult had not 
developed fully. The Isis cult was greatly affected by the Ra cult and 
another Pta cult. But the later developments in the form of Horns— Osiris— 
Isis were mixed up with the total identity of the Father and Son : the 
complete unity in trinity, the theor}'^ of resurrection and sacrifice, these 
were subsequent additions to the Isis cult borrowed from or influenced by 
some other doctrines. It may be important to note that the Hindu idea of 
srrc^fcfj^r^TrnTU and ■'‘THT ^ 3^: is only metaphorical and 

nowhere suggests the idea of complete unity. The Hindu trinity is one of 
different aspects of divinity. It is not that of Father and Son as in 
Christianity which is also mixed up with the idea of necessity of human 
sacrifice as atonement for sin. The God Horus, son of Osiris, is the index to 
show that the contact between Indian and Egyptian civilization took place at 
a very early stage of Eg 3 q:»tian civilization. There is no resemblance between 
Horus, the son of Osiris and the sons of Mahesha viz,, Ganesh and Kartik. 
A close examination of the history and the mythology of ancient Egypt will 
put this contact sometime either very near the king Mena of Egypt or after 
the H^d^sos’ invasion. The minimum time allowed for the first will be 
sometime between 3000 B.C. and 4000 B.C. (Berlin system of chronology) : 
that of the second will be during Akheneton (Amenhotep) between 1700 to 
1800 B.C. On the other hand if we look to the Indian Aryans this contact 
takes place at a time when the Vedic deities had been symbolized. Anew God 
was necessar}’- for the popular minds. Viswamitra’s famous Sukta (Mandal 3) 
was already an old asset. The deities were symbolized 
as being aspects of the One. One God or Deity is described as representing 
various deities. Cf, also Mandal 7, S. 12 (3). c# OT FT^r arir c^f 
tfw: Even Vasistha was affected by it. Rudra has been symbolized. This 
contact took place when the Vedic age was coming to a close. If we accept 
this view we get a probable time and can fix the approximate date of the close 
of the Vedic age at least before 3000 B.C. to 4000 B.C- This gives us a result 
which is so strongly against accepted ideas of the V^^estern scholars that it 
requires a closer examination. I have examined the salient points which I 
hope will pave the way for a further examination with scholastic impartiality. 
The main points which have influenced the scholars in coming to a conclusion 
making the Vedas comparatively modern may be summed up as under : — 

(a) In many cases we find conquering nations spreading new ideas and 
civilization. But the two ideas are not necessarily connected ; Christianity 
spread from Palestine ^dthout any conquest; Buddhism spread far and wide 
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from India and extended up to Japaii even after it had declined and went out 
from India. No conquest was necessary. If among the Mittani or the Hittiteg 
we lind Mitra, \ arima, Indra and other Vedic gods, they may liave spread 
out of India without any cor.responding conquest and even after these gods 
had ceased to be w’orshipped in India, the}’ were worshipped by the 
Mittani long after tlie Indian Aryans had evolved them and sx'mbolized them. 
Sakra is the name of Indra. As Takra or Tarka he was worshipj^ed b}' the 
Alittani but he was married to the mother goddess: that tends to shown 
fusion between the sun cult and the moon cult. In the case of iMitra-worship 
we find it extending to the Roman Empire till the second century A.D. 

(b) The Persian mythology of Yima and Yimeh and the Devas and 
Asuras have created another diflicult}’. But this is an argument which will 
show' quite the contrar}’. In Persian mythology Deva means devil and Asura 
means god. In the Purans, Deva means god and Asura means devil. The 
Purans and Persian mythology were antagonistic. That shows there was a 
contact of hostility between the Purans at one stage and Persian mytholog}’. 
On the other hand, in the Vedas, Asura means god It 

seems that the Persians borrowed \Tdic ideas long after the Vedic age had 
closed and the Pauranic age had begun. If w’elook to the form of Ahiira it 
bears a strong resemblance to Oanida the bird-god of the Purans of a still 
later stage. Zend Avesta borrowed from the Vedas when the Vedic age had 
closed. An opposite view cannot explain how' Dewa means devil in Persian 
mytholog}’. 

{c) Whenever an idea is found in common, it cannot be inferred that 
the \'edas borrowed. On the other hand, the idea may be borrow’ed from the 
Vedas long after their growth. 

(d) The internal evidence is in some places contradictory but it is far 
better than the records of Manetho or the history of Herodotus. Some 
contradictions must occur in records kept of chronologies for thousands of 
years. ITiranas, Tantras, Smritis were developing. Old books were growing 
up with additions and alterations and so the present recast is mistaken for 
its original form. We find a parallel in case of old law books rcccnth’ 
edited witli new developments e.g., Stephen's Blackstonc. 

(e) The first change in Vedic worship and Vedic ideas occurred during 
tlie advent of Mahesha. He destroyed the Yajna of Daksha. Another form 
of worship was introduced. Fire as a . god came to be greatly reduced in 
divinity (c/. ?>tory oi KandaiHTddJia). From that time the new' method of 
worship as stated above became popular. The Vedic God Vishnu also 
assimilated this new method of worship and was affecting and affected by the 
new ideas. ]>oih went on developing^ each acting and reacting on the other. 
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After this we find the Vedic ceremonies clothed with new meanings. 
Long after the meanings of mantras were forgotten they became only 
S}niibols. The mantras must be uttered in a certain manner to produce certain 
results. The change of language had made the old mantras obscure. That 
is they3T^^ or Mw, etc., of the Karmakanda and Purva-mimamsa. An elaborate 
system of ceremonies was developed. But it was devoid of all feeling. It 
was Apurva and had to be done. Many thousands of years passed when the 
original worships lost their meaning and were turned into dry ceremonies. 
A complicated system of philosophy had evolved to explain these ceremonies 
in the light ol Apurva. It was at this stage that Buddha attacked these 
ceremonies on the ground of their cruelt}" towards animals. The two stages 
are generally confounded. After the decline of Buddhism in India when the 
study of Purva-mimamsa, Sankhya, Vedanta and Upanishads was revived, it is 
confounded with the origin of those doctrines. Sankaracharya, Kumarila and 
Vijnan Viksu and Savara Swami are annotators and not originators of ideas. 

But there is no direct evidence in history of an}’ contact between Aryan 
and Egvptian civili;?ation during the time of Mena. It is however not prob- 
able that the contact took place later as the Aryans assimilated the earlier 
form of the Isis story. If we study the time of Akhenaton (Amenhotep) We 
find tha.t it was after the Hyksos’ invasion- The Hyksos as accepted bv 
scholars were a nation of Aryans belonging to the Hittites or Mittani branch. 
A conquest of I’-^gypt by the Plyksos or a “nation of shepherds " must have 
brought a contact of two ideas. These Plyksos introduced horses into Egypt. 
In Vedas also we find horses very important. Amenhotep IV or Akhenaton 
comes about a centur}' later. He was the philosopher king. His doctrines 
have a strong atmosphere of the Upanishads. Like Dara, son of Shah Jahan. 
he was a great admirer of the Upanishad philosophy. His Aton, the one God, 
is the same thing as the Atman of the Upanishads. PI is personification of Aton 
or God as the sun from whom the rays come out as manifestations bear a 
strong resemblance to Madhuchanda as translated above. If we take this 
contact then at or about the time of the Hyksos and Amenhotep it must be 
when the Upanishads had fully developed. In that case, we have to assume 
that an earl}' form of Shiva or Mahesha mythology existed as Hara and Uma, 
before the Isis cult brought in another concept of Iswara and Isa or Sati and 
Sekhet. The latter concept merged into the Himalayan concept. The older 
stories of the Puranas corroborate this. ShiVa and Sati (as Shakhti) form one 
. episode. Then Mahesha goes away and marries the daughter of the Mountain 
Ling. .: I The g^eat obstacle to this theory is the Homs cult as stated above. 

t , There must therefore be two views on a study of Egyptian mythology. 
The Vedic age closed and, the Upanishads developed sometime before 


3000 or 4000 B.C. or secondly, this took place between 1700 and 1800 B.C. 
A closer and more detailed study alone can bring us to a definite conclusion 
or minimize the intervaL 


SUMMARY. 

1. The concept of Mahesha brought in new ideas to the Indian Aryans. 

2. Contact with Babylonian mythology can be detected in the Rig Veda. 

h irst stage— Protest and dislike. vSecond— Adoption and assimilation, 
riiird Symbolization and explanation. Probably both mythologies 
borrowed and improved from a common source. 

3. Aleiodach developed into Matariswa and then into Maruts! formerK' he 

was Mardika. From Maruts, he becomes the father of Maruts, Rudra 
or Mrida. Maruts symbolized by Madhuchanda. Rudra symbolized in 
Satapatha Brahm an a , 

4. Close of the Vedic Age; all the gods being symbolized. Unity perceived 

in diversity. Development of Aranyakas and Upanishads. 

5. A fresh contact indigenous to some extent. Himalayan concept. 

6. Contact with Egyptian mythology, Osiris and Isis, Iswara and Isa ; many 

things can be explained which are otherwise inexplicable. 

1. Phallic emblems, 2. Indecent rites, 3. Bull worship, 4. Form of 
Goddess Shakhti, 3. Carrying and preserving the dead body, etc., etc. 

7. Contact produced mutual results. Time may be 1700 or 1800 B.C. 

or 3000 to 4000 B.C. at the close of the Vedic Age. 


THE KARNATAKA COUNTRY AND LANGUAGE. 

A Paper read bsjorc ihc Mythic Society, 

By Fkaktana VJxMaksa Vicuakshaxa, Kao l..ivf{AiM a . 
RyNakasiaihachar,^^ 


Antiquity of the .Kannada Country. 

The Kannada country \vas once under the rule of such ancient dynasties of 
kings as the Maurya, the Andhra, the Kadarnba and the Ganga. 

It is stated in Jaina works that when a great twelve years' famine occur- 
red during the reign of the Alaiuwa k^^ Chandragupta, the Jaina communit}' 
under the leadership of Bhadrabahii, the last Srutakevali, migTated to the 
Punnata kingdom in the south of Mysore ; that king Chandragupta abdicated 
and, accompanied Bhadrabahii as his disciple ; that on reaching Sravana 
Belgola, Bhadrabahii, seeing the approach of his death, ordered the community 
to proceed on their journey, stopped at Sravana Belgoja and died there {in 
B.C. 297) being attended on by his disciple Chandragupta during his last 
moments ; and that after the death ofliis preceptor, Chandragupta lived there 
for some time and ultimately died by the Jaina rite of Sallekhana or starva- 
tion. With regard to this account. Dr. \'incent Smith writes — My present 
impression is that the tradition has a solid foundation on fact.''"" A few facts 
which appear to support the traditional account ma\' be mentioned here. On 
the smaller hill at Sravana Belgola, there are even now' a ca\e and a temple 
named after Bhadrabahii and Chandragupta respectively. An inscriptionf of 
the seventh century on the same hill states that the two ascetics, Bhadr^,bahu 
and Chandragupta lived on the hill. Two more epigraphs^ of the ninth century 
near Seringapatam tell us that the same hill was marked with , the foot-prints 
of the same ascetics. j, 

. Three inscriptions of the time of Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, 
are found in the Molakalmuru Taluk of the Chitaldrug District in the Mysore 
State. Recently, an Asoka inscription Was discovered at Maski in the Nizam's 
Dominions. We learn from the Ceylonese Buddhist Chronicle Merhavamsa 
’ that JAsOka sent a Buddhist missionary to Banavase and another to Mahlsha- 
a! 'I' he late Dr. Fket^^was of opinion that the Mahislia-map4^1ei 
above did *not 'refer .Ip 'but to a province on the banks of 
• But-: ^-llaisa-na4n occurs as the name of 

I f if,* ' A _ 

Ai| Sdiiigapatair 147 aud 148, 
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Aiysore m inscriptions and literature, 
form of Mahisha. The above facts sj 
the Kannada countrw 

A Prakrit inscription ' of al>oul, 
engraved on a pillar a.l .MaUualli ii 
District, records a grant by Haritipi 
village, and a Sanskrit inscription ’ 
incised on a pillar standing in front < 
in the same Taluk, states that the go( 
Satakarni and other kings. At Chit 
issued by the Andlirabhritxns and the 
that the Kannada coinitr}- was in the 
Below* the Prakrit inscription on 
engraved another of about the inidd 
grant of land for the God Is vara of 
it is stated in the above-mentioned 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarma const 
The tank, w'hich is in front of the b 
as Pcinaniaiici-keix^ pLincima being a c 
in the name of the md. There is e\ l 


kaiiam the Pandya king Nedunjeliyan defeated the combined forces of 
these seven chiefs, ^ namely, the Chera, the Chola, Tidiyan, FJini, Iriihgoven- 
man, Porunan and Eruniaiyuran (he of Mahishapura), \ erse 253 of 
the same p(jet states that Eruniaiyuran was related to the Badagas. In another 
old Tamil work called Silappadikaram it is stated that the Chera king 
Sehguttuvan of about the second century A. D., while on an expedition to the 
north, stayed on the Nilgiris and witnessed with great pleasure the dance of 
the Kannadigas. These facts testify to the antiquit}' of the Mysore couiitr}'. 

Wirahainihira, who ilourished in the fifth centur\’ A.D., mentions the Kar- 
nataka countr} in his Brihatsamhita. The |.)oet Rajasekhara, who lived in 
about A,D. 900, refers in his KavyamTmamsa to the mannerisms of the Kan- 
nadigas ill reading their books. 

Greatness of the Kannada Country. 

The Kannada countr\’ was the abode of ei'cry comfort and possessed all 
the marks of a high state of civilisation. It was adorned by virtuous kings, 
distinguished scholars, able statesmen, celebrated divines, brave warriors, 
pious devotees, famous merchants, skilful artists and loyal servants. It is 
described in glowing terms by many poets and chroniclers. These descrip- 
tions are not mere poetical fancies ; they are amply borne out by the accounts 
furnished to us by foreign writers. 

Kings.™Thc Kannada country was ruled over b}' such renowned kings 
as Sripurusha, Nripatunga, Tailapa, Tribhuvanamalla, Vishnuvardhana, Vira- 
Ballala, Bukka, Harihara, Krishna-Deva-Raya, Raja-nripa, Kanthirava- 
Narasa-Raja and Chikka-Deva-Raja. Distinguished for their valour, justice, 
liberality and appreciation of merit, they have left behind names which are 
even now cherished and honoured in many parts of the country. Though 
professing a faith different from those of their subjects, they treated the latter 
with marked impartiality and extended their support to all alike. When- 
ever there was a quarrel between different creeds, they took up the role 
of arbitrators and brought about reconciliation. Merit, wherever found, was 
appreciated and honoured by them. 

Scholars. — The Kannada country was the birth-place of Madhva- 
charya, the leader of the Dvaita school of philosophy, and gave shelter to 
Sankaracharya and Ramanujacharya, the leaders respectively of the Advaita 
and Visishtadvaita schools of philosophy. It was also the birth-place of 
Basavesvara, the leader of the Vtra&iva sect. The monasteries established by 
these leaders with their numerous branches are to be found all over the 
country. Moreover, the Kalmada country was deservedly famous for its pre- 
eminent scholars, nscetics, philosophers and devotees such as Vidy^tlrtha, 
Vidyaranya, Sayanacbarya, Sripadaraya, V\xisarg}’a, Raghavendra-yati, 


Anantacharya, \"edantacharya, Purandara-dasa, Kanaka-dasa, vSiddhamma, 
Tontada-Siddhalingaj Nemichandra and Subhachandra. 

Warriors. — We learn from the Ce\'lon chronicles that a Chola king 
named Elala conquered Ceylon in 205 B.C., with the help of a Mysore army.^ 
In an inscription of the Rashtrakuta king Dantidurga, it is stated that the 
Karnataka army was capable of defeating the ruler of Kanchi and the Kerala, 
Pandya and Chola kings. t 

Merchants. — It was stated before that lead coins of the Andhrabhritya 
kings were unearthed near Chitaldrug. There were, likewise, found at the same 
place a brass coin of the Chinese emperor Han Wu-ti of about the middle of 
the second century B.C., and silver coins known as denarii of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus who died in A.D. 14. These finds lead us to the not 
unreasonable inference that the Kannada country had in ancient times com- 
mercial intercourse with distant foreign countries. In inscriptions and liter- 
ature, the epithets \'adda-vyavahari (great merchant) and Raja-sreshthi (royal 
merchant) are applied to prominent merchants. An inscription + of about 
1120 A.D., states that Hoysala-sctti and Nemi-setti were the royal merchants 
of the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana ; another^ of 118S A.D., tells us that 
Chettapa-setti imported in ships excellent horses and elephants and superior 
pearls and sold them to kings, and that Daseya transporty^d commodities of 
the East to the West and vice versa and articles of the South to the North 
and vice versa and a third of 1255 A.D., says that Kunjanambi-setti, a 
celebrated merchant of the H 63 ’sala kingdom, supplied all the things required 
by the Malava, Kalinga, Chola and Pand^’a kings. 

Artists. — The ornate buildings erected bv the artists of the Kannada 
country at Ellora, Ittagi, Belur, Halebid, Somanathapur, Nandi, Sringeri, 
Sravana Belgola, Hampe and other places have caused not a little astonish- 
ment to foreign experts. Some of these artists have recorded their names on 
the pedestals of the images executed by them, this practice being rarely found 
outside Mysore. word may here be said about some peculiar features of 
the Vidyasankara temple at Sringeri built in about 1357 A.D. Its plan is 
unique in India; it is apsidal (oval) at both the ends. Even temples apsidal 
at one end are rather rare in India. The plan of this temple is somewhat 
similar to that of Trajan’s basilica at Rome, built in A.D. 98, with apses at 
both the ends. The skill of the artists who designed and built such a unique 
temple is beyond all praise. Further, the central hall is supported by twelve 

M if ton's The Lost Cities of Ceylon, 26. 
t Indian Antiquary %!, 114. 
t Srflvana Belgola 137, revised edition. 
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well-carved pillars, each cf which has sculptured on its back, a sign of 
the zodiac such as the rain, the bull and so forth, arranged in such a way that, 
the rays of the sun fall on them in the order of the solar months. 

Loyal servants. — The Kannada country was adorned by loyal servants, 
both men and women, who showed their undying attachment and fidelity to 
their master — b\' readily laying down their lives. One or two instances will 
suffice. On the death of the Hoysala king Ballala II in 1220 A.D., a prince 
of the name of Kuvnra-Lakshma, deeming it a shame to survive his loui, died 
with his wife and his whole battalion of a thousand choice warriors."' Honni, 
a female-servant of Honnavve-Nayakiti, had her head cut oil on the death of 
her mistress in 1215 .K.D.t Another remarkable instance of selfless devotion is 
furnished by a family of chiefs w’ho were faithful servants of the Hoysala 
kings. They took upon themselves a vow not to survive their lords and 
committed suicide along with their waves and men and women servants, in 
regular succession, on the death of their successive masters.* 

Antiquity of the Kannada Language. 

.•According to jaina tradition Brahmi, the daughter of Rishabhadeva, the 
first Tirthankara, invented eighteen alphabets including, among others, 
Kannada. Recently a curious inscription of about the ninth century was found 
in a Jaina temple in the Deogarh Fort containing specimens of different 
alphabets mostly Dravidian.ii The occurrence of some Kannada words in a 
Greek drama of the second century A.D., discovered at Oxx-rrhincus in Lower 
Egypt, is well known. Among the Kannada authors that preceded him, 
Nripatunga mentions Durvinita wLo is most probably the Ganga king of that 
name who ruled about A.D. 500. Kannada inscriptions make their appear- 
ance from about the fifth century A.D. Besides the authors named by Nripa- 
tunga, Srivardhadeva and ^yamakundacharya appear to have written in 
Kannada in about 700. Amritasagara, a Jaina Tamil poet w'ho flourished 
before the eleventh century, states in his Yapparungalakkarigai, a work on 
prosody, that there existed in the Kannada language a wmrk on prosody, 
named Oimagankiyam, and that. the Tamil work adopted some of its character- 
istics, one of which was addressing the rules to a woman. Unfortunately, 
the name of the author is not given, nor has the work come down 
to us. It is very probable that this author dedicated his work to the Eastern 
Chalukya king Vijayaditya III (884 — 888) who had the distinctive epithets 
Gunaga, Gunaganka and Gupaka-malla, 

''k'fiy,* Can V, Bglar212.‘' . 

■,t XI, Molakalmuru 12.. 

t Ibid., IV, Krishnarajape-te XO. 

'U § Report on the Hm4u and Buddhist Monumentfi, Northern Circle, for 193 8, p. 10. 
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Patronage of .the -Karmada ■■Language.- ' .■ : ■■■■■ 

From the earliest times kings and nobles have patronised Kannada ian™ 
giiage and literature. Among the patrons may be mentioned the 'Gangas, the 
Rashtraki'itas, the Western Chaliik^ms, the Kakatiyas, the HoysrJas, the 
Eastern Chalukyas, the Rat t as of Saundatti, the Silaharas of Karad, the 
Eongalvas, the Chengalvas, the Tuliiva kings, the ChautaSj and the kings of 
Vijayanagar and Mysore : as also the Palegars or Chiefs, of Urnmattrir,, Nug- 
gehalliy Siigatuig Piriyapattanay Hadinaclu, Belur,- ChikkanayakanhalH Miidi- 
gerej Bijjavara,. Ikkeri and Kalale. , Besides these kings and chiefs, ministers, 
generMs and other officers subordinate to them amd many minor chiefs have 
also encouraged' literary men. .It is also worthy of note, that not a few of the 
above-mentioned kings, chiefs and high personages were themselves authors 
of works in Kannada. These statements will now be illustrated in some 
detail by a few examples. 

The Gemgas. — It is very probable that the Ganga king Diirvioita (C. 500} 
is identical with his name sake mentioned as a Kannada prose v. riter by 
Nripatunga. As we learn from an inscription'^' that the work Gajashtcika 
composed by Sivamara (C. 800) was sung by women when pounding grain, it 
must have been a Kannada work. Ereyappa (900) who had the distinctive 
title Mahendrantaka, was the patron of Gunavarma I, the author of the 
Sudraka^ the Harivamsa and other works. Chavundaraya, the minister of 
RachamalJa, composed the Chdvundardya-piirdna. in 978. Nagavarma I, 
who was patronised by Rachamalla's younger brother Rakkasa-Ganga, was 
the author of the Chhandomhiidhi and other works. 

The Rdshfrakutas, — It is w^'eU known that among these kings Nripatunga 
(814-877) was an author. The title “matchless poet” is applied in an 
inscriptiont to Srivijaya-dandanatha, a subordinate of Indra-Raja III 
{915—917). Krishna-Raja III (839 — 868) bestowed the title Kavi-chahravarti 
on the poet Ponna. 

The Western Chdlukyas, — The feudatory chief Arikesari was the patron 
of the famous poet Pampa L King Tailapa (973 — 987) conferred on the poet 
Ranna the title Kavi-chakravarti. Sridharacharya, who was patronised by 
Ahavamalla (1043 — 1068), wrote the Jdtakadilakcr in 1049. Santinatha, 
the minister of the chief Lakshma who was a subordinate of Bhuvanaika-malla 


Chandraraja wrote tht works;- another son of the 

same king, Kirtivarma, a yo.unger brother of Vikramaclitya,- the author 
of Govaidya : and Brahmasiva,;' a. prote^^ of the same king and a friend 
of Kirtivarrna, wrote the Sainayapartkske n.n the Tnr ilokyani kslidiuam-stotra . 
Nagavanria Tl was the court poet of Jagadekamalla H il IdS-- 1 1 50) ; Durga- 
sirnha, the minister for peace and wav of tlic same king, wrote the. Paiicha- 
ianlra ; and Madhusudhanadeva, the compose* of the inscription Davangere 
41, was honoured by Vira-Pand}’a of Uchcharigi, a feudatory of the sanii? 
-sovereign. . 

The KdkaPyers , — It is stated that Raghavanka \C. 1 165) read his poem 
Viresvara’Chariic at tht- court of Prataparudra of Wkirangal and was 
honoured by the king. Palkiirike Sornanatha Nourished during the time of 
another Prataparudra (C, 1300). 

The Hoysalas. — Abhinava-Fampa and the poetess Kanti seem to have 
been honoured at the court of Ballala I il 100— ,1106). Rajaclitya wrote his 
Kshetra-giinita and other mathematical works during the reign of 
Vishniivardhana (1,111 — 1,141). Sumanobana, the father of the poet Janna, 
was the court poet of Narasimha I 0141—1173). The authors, Kereyn 
Padmarasa and Harisvara were respectively the minister and the accountant 
of the same king. Ballala II (1173 — 1220) conferred the title KavT 
chahravarti on the poet Janna. His minister Bachi-raja is described in an 
inscription as the equal of Ponna in poetical skill. At the instance of two 
other ministers of his, namely, Chandramauli and Vasudhaikabandhava 
Recharasa, Rudrabhatta and Achanua wrote respectively the Jagamidtha- 
vijaya and the Vardhmndna-ptirdnd. Under the patronage of Padmanabha, 
another subordinate of his, Nemichandra composed the Ardhancmi, Polalva- 
danejanatha, the minister of Narasimha II (1220-1235), was the author of the 
poem Harichdritra. Mallikarjuna, the father of Kesiraja, wrote the 
Suktistidhdrnava for the recreation of Somesvara (1233— 1254). 

The Eastern Chdlukyas . — As stated before, Gunagdnkiyatu, a work on 
prosody, came into existence during tlie reign of Gimaganka-Vijayadit 3 %a 
(844—888). Narayana-bhatta, who helped Nannayya-bhatta, the court poet 
of Rajaraja (1022-1 0f)3), in the composition of the Telngu Bharata, was 
also a Kannada poet. 

The Rattas of SmmdattL — Parsva-pandita, the author of the Pdrsva- 
ndtha-purdna, was the court poet of Kartavirya IV (1202—1220), and the 
poet Balachandra-kavikandarpa also flourished during the same reign.. 
Gunavarma II was patronised by Santivarma, a subordinate of the same king. 

' The Stldhdras of Kard ^, — By order ^of Lakshmana-Raja, the son of 
(iandaraditya, Kannaparya wrote the Neminatha-pur^na. 'I'he Lllavati 


wns ii\<n c.oini.iusi-t.l tJuriiii; ilu.* sanu.-. rt;ign b\ .Xenucijaiuifa. 

Tile Kongalvdi^^ — ]VIauktika-ka\’i. the niithor of the ChajidnmMhnsht^jnd . 
seems to have ]x':‘en patronised h\' \dra-Kongalva '.C. J12(M. 

7hc Changdh'dSr- -yin.ng(\v3.?n III, who wrote the SoiuycikTva-kcJitfnudi 
il50S) and other works, was the sriii of \dja\a, the chief of Kalkihalli^ who 
was the hereditary minister of the C-hengalva kings. Nahjuhda wrote the 
Knmdrardma-kathc during the reign of Chengalva Knhja-Raya (1502 1533u 

The Tithiva kings . — At rlie instance of Bhairavaks son Pandya-Raya, 
king of tlie Tnluva country, the Jtidndchamirahhyudayd was composed b}' 
Kalyanaldrti in 1439. Kotisvara \\roUt the Jlvandhaj'a-slu about 

1300 by order of Haivamr ipaks son Sangania. the ruler ot Sangitapura, 
Ratnakaravarni, the author of the HhiJHitesrcfrci-cJuititc. which he wrote in 
1557, received the title Sringara-kavi at the court of Bhalrasa-Odeyar of the 
Tuliiva coimtr\a Salva, the author of the Blur rain and other works, was the 
court poet of Salvamalla, the king of the TuUiva, Hai\’a. and Konkana 
countries. It was In* order of Bhairavendra of the Kelavane [? ; Ed.J 
throne that Bahul)ali wrote the S dgahumdra-charite and Chandrama the 
Gdintjtesvawchcrnte. Adiyappa wrote the Tyhanycikuindvci-cnaritc under the 
patronage of king Bhairava-Raya of Cxerasoppe, and Payanua his Ahimsa- 
charite xmder the patronage of the son of king Sangama-Raya of Sangitapiira. 
(Chandrasekhara, the author of the first part of the Rdmachandra-charitra , 
was the court poet of Laksfimana-Bangaraja of the Tuluva country, and 
Padmanabha completed the work in 1750 under the patronage of Chenna- 
Rava, the ruler of Millike. 

The Chautas—'Dnrmg Chennamfonbe's reign, Tirumala-samanta's trea- 
surer Padmanabha wrote the Padmdvati-charite and during Abbakkadevi^s 
reign, Pattabhirama composed the Ratnasekhara-charite, Surala wrote the 
Padmavathcharife in 17()1 by order of C, henna ramadevi, the queen of 
PI la nd r: i sek hara- C 1 1 ikka ra ya . 

The Vi/ciyanagar kings. 1, the ruler oi Mugulipura, svrote 

the Khagendranwnidarpana during the rule oi Harihara I (13o6 1363). 

Madhura, the author of the DharmandiJia-purdna, was tixe court poet ol 
Marihara II (1377 — 1404). Depani ja. son of the first Bukka's son Karnpanlja, 
wrote tltc Sobcigiiiiisone and other works. 1 he authors, Ladvkanna-dande^a 
and Jakkanarva were the ministers of Deva-Raya II (4419 — 1446). Chandra- 
kavi was patronised by Curunlya, another minister of the same king. The 
poets Chamarasa, Magge Mayideva, Gurubasava and Battalesvara vMotetheii 
works under tlic patronage of the same sovereign, and Kumara-Vyasa also 
seems to have written his Bhdrata during the same reign. It was during the 
rule , of Mallikarjuna (1446—1467) that Kallarasa wrote the Janavasya. 
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Tuutada-Siddhalinga .flourished' during, the.- reign of Virupaksha (1467—1,478), 
Kavi-Liiiga wa-s the. court poet . of .Saluva-Narasinga (1487—1493). By order 
of I\rishna-Deva« Raya (1509— 1529)' Timmanna-kavi wrote the latter portion 
of the BliJmta.. Sada.oaodayog:i appears to- have written his Bkagavata ■ dming 
the rule of ■■Achyuta»Ra 3 "a'. (1530- — ^^1542). Emme-basava was honoured by Sala- 
karajaA. son Tiroma-iaraja, ..a subordinate of Sadasiva-R%oa (1543—1567). 
Bhattakalahka- wrote the - Sdru-traya at the instance of Sri-Ranga-Ra}^^ I 
(lo73 — 1584 ) and. -his.- disciple : Bhattakalahka wrote the grammatical work 
dur I (1586—1605). 

T/k? Alysore kings. — -Raj^nripa’s (1578 — 1617) minister Tirumalar}.?a was 
the autiicr . oi the Karnavritfanfadza^ , King Chama-Raja (1617—1637) 
v/rote prose ..versions'. o,f the- .and the Brahmottarakhanda^ and 
under. li.is ...vpatronagej (Ramachandra wrote the' and, Padma 

pandita the Hayasdrci-sa^niichehay The authors Bharati-Nahja and Govinr 
da-vaidjTt w-ere the protdges of Kanthirava-Narasa-Raja (1638 — 1659), amd 
the rnaihernatical work Belidra-ganita wn.s com|:)osed by Bhaskara under the 
patronage or the same king. King Chikka-Deva-Ra ja (1672—1704) was not only 
aii author hrmseif, having waadten the Binnapa and other works, but also 
patronised a large- number of poets and poetesses. Among the former ma}^ be 


mentioned his ministers Tiramalar 3 :a and Chikkiipadhyaya, the poets Timma- 
kavi, Mallikarjuna, Singanirya, Venugopala-varaprasada, Chidananda-kavi, and 
Mallarasa, and the poetesses Honnamma and Sringaramma. Krishna-Raja I 
(1713— 1731) patronised the authors Cheluva and Ramayanam TirumaU- 
char 3 'a., and his queen Cheluva mbe wrote the V aranandl-kalydna and other 
works. The authors Venkamats'a and Katti Gopala-raja were the subordinates 
of Krishna-Raja 11 (1734--1766). Smgs.mch^xy^\\rox^t]ieSrlranga-mdhdtmya 
under the patronage of Chama-Raja (1770—1776) and Devachandra wrote his 
Rdj dvall-kathe by order of Devirammanni, the queen of Khasa Charna-Raja 
(1/76 1796). Krishna-Raja III (1799 — 1868) was not only a voluminous 

writer himself but was also a munificent patron of literary merit. By his 
encouragement, many works were written by Aliya Lihgaraja, Nanjunda of 
D.evalapura, Srinivasa-kavi, Santiraja-pandita, Venkatararna-listri, Subrah- 
manya, Nanjappa of Maddagiri, Sitarama-suri, Kempu Narayana, Rama- 
krishna-sastri, Kamala-pandita and others. By order of his queens, Cheluva- 
jammanni and Devajammanni, Bhagavatam Krishnasvami wrote a Kannada 
version of the V dsishtha-Rdmdyana in 1869. 

, . :The Pa/egars.-r-Nilakanthacharya wrote the Amdhya-chanire under the 
, . ■ patronage of Vira-Nanjendra (1482—1494) of Ummattur ; Lihga-mantri wrote 
f ^ t the lexicon Kabhigara-kaipidi at the instance of Raya-bhupa of Nuggehalli ; 
Mqmmadi ,Tamma. ol. Sagatut ..was the author of the Sankara-saniMtei 


/ 
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Doddayya, the author oi th<t Chmidra^prabha-ch was patronised , h)* 

llriipa-raja.of .Piriyapattana ;.,,;Narasimha-bhatta composed the medical work 
VaMjasdra-smlgraha order of Chennaraja'-cf Hadiiiadu,; . and Silrya-kavi, 
the author of . the ■ lexicon Kavikanthahdra was ; a prot«§gd 'of Vefikatadri' 
Nayaka ■(1526— 1643) of Beliir. Sosale Re yanachar37a wrote Kannada' versions 
ot, some Sanskrit works at the instance of Mudis^appa-Nayaka of. Cliikka'' 
iiayakanhalli and of Raghuvappa-Nayaka of Miidigerc. Virakta Tontad.a,rya, 
the author of the SiddMsvaraptirdna and several other works, was patronised 
by Tonb'ida of' Bijjavara, and' Mallikarjima-kavi 'by 

Immadi Chikkabhilpa of the.,, same place. order . of .'Venkatappa-Nayaka 
■ff^ of_ Ikkeri, ,,Tirurnala-,bhatta.' wrote t Basavappa- 

Nayaka (1697 — -1714) of . Ikkeri , was the author of the Sukfisudhdkara and 
: his successor' Somasekhara Na}'"aka’s minister Nirvanaiya wrote the Sivapujd- 
vidhdna. The Kalale chief Vira-Raja wrote the Vaidyasamhifdsdmrnava and 
liis protege Chennayya the Padmini-‘pannaya, Deva-Raja, son of \’lra-Raja, 
was the patron of Rangai^^a, the author of the Ttildkdverl-mdhdtmya. Naiija- 
Raja, younger brother of Deva-Raja, was himself a voluminous author, under 
whose patronage Nilronda wrote the Saundarakdvya and Venkatei^a the 
Hdldsya-mdhdtmya, 

Further, Deva-kavi (C. 1200), the author of the Knsumavali, was patron- 
ised by Chikkaraja-chamiipa ; Mahabala-kavi (1254) who wrote the 
Nemindthapurdna by Keteya-Nayaka ; Vijayanna (1448), the author of the 
Dvddasdnupreksha, by Honnabandi Deva-Raja, the ruler of Vemmanabhavi in 
the Beluvala-nadu ; and Bommarasa (C. 1450), who composed the Saundara- 
pitrdna by Tipparasa, the ruler of Denkanikote. 

Some more authors appear to have been minor chiefs in possession of a 
small principality or one or more villages. The following table gives their 
names, works and approximate periods : — 

Author 

UdayMitya, son of the Chola chief 
Somanatha 

Soniaraja, son of Indu^ekhararfija .. 

Madhava, ruler of Fliriyur 
Viruparaja, a Bhima among the 
Cholas 

His son Vlrabhadranlja ... 

Ramendra, son of Ramabhupati, 
ruler of Kakolal 
Annaji, son of Ayyanabhupa 
Sringarakavi, son of Bommarasa, 
ruler of RasavaH ... ... 


Work 

U dayadityaiankara 

Udbhata-kavya 

Afadhavalankara 

Tribhuvana-tilaka 
Virabhadravi j aya 

Saundarya-katharatna 

Saundara-vilasa 

Karnataka- safljivana 


Time 

C. J150 
1222 
C. 1500 

1519 
C. 1530 

C. 1550 
C. 1600 



Vsrabadraiaja. son of Nri^imharajfi 


Commentar\' on I’alaL 
Hastyayur\’cda 
Bhara taka t h asang'ra i 1 1. 
Prabaklda-charitm 
Vi kra rn a 'Vilfisa 


Jakka-bhupala 

Narahari, ruler of Ballajapura 
Vlrfijanapatij ruler of the Belgodii 
Sesha, younger brother of Raghav; 

bhuvara 

Basavarajcndra 

Nafijanatha-Bhupala 

Chennaraja 

Nanjayya, son of Lingarajeiidra 
Krishnaraja of Salem 


R ukrn angada * clia ri t r 
M alK'n' i bh u t i rnah i vn t ^ 
X’aidyasara-sangrah 
\"eii kales var * sa taka 
Kapota^'akya 
M vekabharana .etc. 



THE PANAMALAI.INSCRI^ OF RAJASIMflA 

E^y K. G. Sankara, TRIYAXDK.UM. ' 

Round thu base of the structural templeGbuilt by superposing blocks of 
stones on one another, on a rock in Panamaiai.ia village in the South' Arcot 
District of the .^ladras Presidency), there is a Grantha-Pallava inscription 
which Dr. G. Jouveau-Dubreiul has discovered and edited [Pallava Antiquities. 
\'oL I. pp. 11-23], The beginning and the end of the inscription are 
concealed by a structure of bricks built in front of the temple. The letters 
are well-preserved except towards the middle wherefrom a stone has been 
removed. The translation in Dr. Dubreuirs book is by ]\Ir> S. Krsh’nasvami 
Ayyangar. . 

It seems that both text and translation can be improved. Neither the 
editor, nor translator seems to have noticed that the inscription is in verses, 
as Dr. Dubreuirs reference to the first ' sentence ' also indicates. It is made 
up of the major part of the last quarter of a Sragdhara verse, almost the 
whole of two other Sragdharas and a Vasanta-tilaka, an Indra-vajra, and the 
major part of the/ first hal of a fourth Sragdhara. The first three quarters 
and the first three syllables of the last quarter of the first Sragdhara, syllables 
17 to 19 of the second quarter and 5 to 7 of the third quarter of the' second 
Sragdhara, syllables 14 to 21 of the last quarter of the third Sragdhara, the’ 
first six syllables of the first (quarter of the Vasanta-tilaki, and the first six 
syllables of the first, the 14th and 15th syllables of the second, and the whole- 
of the third and last quarters of the fourth Sragdhara are missing. I give 
below my reading and translation of the inscription rearranged as verses, 
followed by critical and explanatory notes. I have enclosed omissions supplied 
in small, and doubtful readings in rectangular brackets. 

■■ ■■ . Text. - ■ : ■ '■ ■ 

(Axvattha) m6'J-dapadi prathita-bhuja-balo Dronir amsah Pur^reh » 

I Asvatthrj-Jmno'tha tasman nichita-guru-tapoiiimmal^d avir^sid 
Arnnayad anga-vidya-visara iva mahi-valla-(bhah Palla-) v^khyah f 
- Yasmad esha-(s sada'dye) pathi-vihita-padiid pivane mananiyo 

Mandakinya (h) pravahah sasina iva mahin anvayah Pallav^n^m n ' *■ 
Samrajam asvame-[dha] vabhrta-virajasam bhiibliujam Pallavangim 
Asprsht-apal-lavinam vimala-tara-Bharadvaja-vams-odbhav-inarn i 
Ketor akshi- [na] -bahurdravina-hrta-mahtchakra-vikhyata-kirtt^H' 

Vyc) d^'vad C4<amallad Guha iva para-(m{id Isvnrfid fivirasit iij 
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. • - . bhu-[ja]-dra-[vi-]n-avabhasi sattv6rjji-[tah] samara-dr- 
[shta]-maha-prabhava [h] i 
Yo Rajasimha-iti-visruta-punya-Kirttir 
U-[dvr] tta-satru-nrpa-kunjara-rajasimhah li 
Hartta dvisbad-vargga-samuchsrayanam 
KarttS, cha katyana-paramparanam I 
. Chitt6 sada-[sam] bhrta-bhakti put6 
Dhatt6 [padam] yasya mrg4-[n-]ka-m6-[lih] Y 
• • • • • > [t6h] sala-kusuma-krtam kantim alambamanafa 
Sad-vrtt-ambh6-nish6kair druma iva sa-[ta] . . shmatast6’si-dharni- 
mam u”. ; 

Translation. 

* „ bar-famed for the strength of his arm, was born Asvatthaman, the son 

of Drdna, and an embodied part of (Siva), the destroyer of the (three) 
cities (of the xAsuras i.e., demons). 

Then from that Asvatthjlman, freed from his sin. (of embryocide) bv 
accumulating great penance, there appeared the beloved of the spacious earth 
named Pallava, as from the VMic collection sprang forth the auxiliary 
sciences. 

From whorn this great family of Pallavas, which is worthy of honour 
because of its (constant) treading in the (ancient) and holy path (of righte- 
ousness, spread continuously out), as, from the hare-marked moon, the 
continuous flow of the celestial Ganges. 

He who (appeared) from dEka-malla-d6va ('t.e., the unequalled athletic 
lord), whose fame was published throughout . the circle of the spacious earth 
won by the undiminished prowess of his arm, and who was the banner of the 
Pallava enjoyers of the earth who were universal sovereigns purified of their 
sins (of conquest) by the closing purificatory baths of horse-sacrifices, who 
were untouched by the least particle of danger, and who were sprung from 
the most pure family of Bharadvaja ; even as Guha (appeared) from the 
supreme (Lord Param6§vara). 

Who shines by the prowess of his arm ; who is mighty ,in his strength ; 
whose great valour is seen in battle ; and who, being a royal lion to the 
elephants, the haughty enemy-kings, lives in well-known and auspicious fame 
^ as Rija-simha ; 

: ' ) : 1 Who takes aw:ay the elevations (in power and fame) of the tribe of 

' hostile kings ; who is , also the celebrator of an unbroken succession of 
festivals; ! and .rip, _Yvhose ; mind, purified , by constantly-fostered devotion. 
(§iva); who .wears oh his crest the deer-marked moon, holds his foot. 
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Assuming' the brightness cf water-flowers, by sprinklings of the water of 
good observances, ..like a tree (always) . . . thy sword practice' . .... . . 

Critical and Explanatory Notes. 

Mr. Krshnasvdmi’s reading ‘ u’ in ‘ udapadi’ is supported neither by the 
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it falls on earth. , ,C/. ^I'Mandakini vi^-ad-Ganga ’’ [Amara-Kosa., 1. i.; 49. J: 
Literall}’, it means ‘ the slowl}' and crookedly conrsing river.’ The pitrs, Ae., 
the spirits of the dead are said to bathe in its waters to be purified of their 
sins, and, since they abide in the moon, the Mandakini was perhaps imagined 
to flow from the moon. The purity of the Pallavas, and the Mandakini is 
the point of comparison. 

Mr. Krshnasvami, unauthorised, makes the AsvamMhas numerous and 
the closing baths frequent. He takes the feminine Aaddhrshta ’ with the 
masculine ^ anvayah ’ and as identical with ‘ adrshta.’ Eiut the one means 
^ invincible ’ while the other means funseen.’ He thought ‘ Pallavanam ’ was 
again repeated when we should read ‘ asprshta ~h a pat + lava n am.’ He has 


rendered “ vimala pure ’ b}’ ‘ hohv’, Vvamsa by ‘ gdtra ’ and 

' tribe , and ' udbhavanam sprung from ’ by ‘ belonged to.’ Bharadv^ja 
was Drona s father and a Vedic seer. Hence the Pallavas claim to belong 
to the Bharadvaja gotra. The AsvamMha can be performed only after letting 
loose the sacrificial horse to wander freely for a 3 ear and conquering all kings 
who seek to restrain its movements. It therefore amounts to an assertion of 
universal sovereignty. 

Mr. Krshnasvami has paraphrased ^ ketoh’ as ‘chief’ instead of rendering 
it as ‘banner.’ The passage ‘ k^t6h......kirtteh ’. he applies to R^ijasimha 

iiistead of to Ekamalla-d^va, as the ablative indicates. He takes ‘d^vat’ with 
Isvarat instead of with the next succeeding ‘ Ekamallat.’ Pie translates 
‘vikln^ata’ = ‘published ’ by ‘spread ’ ; and the passage ‘ who bore the title ’ in 
his translation corresponds to nothing in the text. Ekarnalla was a title of 
Rajasimha’s father Paramesvara-varman I[S.I.I., \"ol. 1, No. 24], The phrase 
‘circle of the spacious earth ’ refers perhaps to the spherical shape of the earth. 
Of Paramesvara’s prowess, we know that he defeated the W. Chalukya Vikra- 
mMit 3 ’a I [S.LL, VoL 1, p. 154] at Periivalanallur (10 miles north-west of 
Trichy) [S.I.L, VoL 2, pt. 3, p. 371] in 674 A.C, [Hp. Ind., VoL 10, p. 101], 
and that he had the titles Ugradanda, and Lok^ditya [S.LL, VoL 1, p. 13.] 
Guha is identical with the God Subrahman 3 u, and was perhaps so called be- 
cause of his secret birth among the reeds. C/. ‘Saravana-bhava.' As God of 
War, he is compared with R^jasimha. ‘ Paramat Isvarat ’ perhaps suggests 
that Rajasimha’s father also was named Pararnesvara. 

Mr, IvrshnasvA.mi reads ‘avabhasl but both plate and metre require the 
final vowel to be long. Retakes ‘sattvorjjita’ to qualify ‘ darpa ’ implied 
in‘drpta’ a misreading of ‘ drshta.’ But ‘ samaradrpta ’ means ‘proud 
with battle, not ‘warlike pride’; and metre requires the final vowel in 
‘ sattvdrjjita ’ to be long. He emends ‘prabhava,’ a misreading for 


prabh^va, into ‘subhava/ thereby making the passage meaningless. Pie 
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has rendered "mahaprabhavah’, as ''radiant/ -and not '^great , valour/ He takes 
pimyakirttih ' with H'^ajasimha/ and 'Rajasimha iti’ with,* visriita ’ ' instead 
of taking both ' Rajasimha iti ’ and ‘ visruta ' piinya/ with ‘Kirttih.’ His 
hidrtta’ is an obvious misreading for 'udvrtta/ as both metre and sense 
require the initial vowel to be long. He has rendered ' iiddhrta * uprooted ’ 
as 'destroyed/ He has taken ' Rajasimha ’ to mean 'king of lions' instead 
of dion of kings' or ' royal lion/ apparently confusing it with ' simharaja,’ 
and thereby making Rajasimha and his subjects animals of the lion species. 
He translates 'samuehsrayan^.m hartta’ as merely meaning 'destroyer/ and 
vargga ' ' tribe ’ by ' crowd.’ He has rendered ‘ parampara ’ by ' all.’ 

Mr. Krshnasvami has not at all understood the latter half of the penuh 


timate stanza. He reads ' sabhrta ’ or ' sadhrta’, both meaningless mistakes 
for ' sambhrta ’ as both sense and metre require. He confuses ' dhatte—- 

■' holds ’ with ' datv^i V ‘ having given/ and ' sambhrta ’ ' fostered ’ with 

'sabhrta’ or 'sadhrta’ which he somehow takes to mean 'unremittingly 
holding.’ ' Yasya of whom/ he translates by ' to whom ’ and ' mrganka’ 

' deer-marked ’ by ' deer-spotted.’ The moon-spot is variously imaged as the 
hare, the deer, etc. This stanza clearly proves that Rajasimha was a Saiva, a fact 
which Mr. Krshnasvami has failed to note, and which his translation does not 
bring out. Another |inscription refers to Rfijasimha as a Saiva [S.I.L, VoL 1, 
No. 24], The Velurpalai 3 ’am plates refer to Rajasimha as having built a stone 
temple for Siva resembling Kailasa, evidently the Rajasimhesvara or Kail^sa- 
natha temple at Kanchi^[G.O., 28th July 1911 , p. 61]. He also built the 
Air^vatesvara temple at K nclii, the shore temple at Mamallapura, and the 
Panamalai temple [Dr. Dubreuil ; ' The Pallavas,’ p. 45] , and favoured 
Brahmans, loading them with gifts [S.I.L, VoL 2, pt. 3, pp. 342, 371]. 
Rajasimha was a characteristic title of Narasimhavarman II (C- 700 A. C.) , 
who was also known as Narasimhavishnii, Narasimhapotavarman [J.R.A.S., 
1911, p. 522], and Atiranachanda [S.I.L, Vol 1, p. 15 ; G.O. No. 5ob, 28th 
July 1909, p. 77] . This inscription dates therefore c. 700 A.C. 

The discovery of the Panamalai temple and inscription has enabled 
Dr. Dubreuil to fix the characteristic marks of the Rajasimha style of 
architecture, and to show that different scripts were in use in his age and 
country at the same time. The features of the Rajasimha style are: 1^. 
By the four sides of the sanctuary are placed collateral niches opening onl}^ 
east or west which contain lingams ; 2^^. The lingams are not cylindrical, 
but prismatic with eight or sixteen faces often slightly fluted; The walls 

behind the ' garbhagrha’ are ornamented with a bas-relief image of Somaskanda, 
Le., Siva and Parvati with the infant Skanda on her lap. On either 
side behind Siva stand and Vishnu ; 4*^, Large rearing lions 
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support the pillars at the corners of the edifice, but, in stone temples, 
squatting lions support the pillars, and rearing lions support pilasters ; 5®. 
The Sankhas and Chakras are shown with flames of fire ; 6^. The temple- 
walls are adorned with special niches called Tiruvakshi. The Panamalai 
Tiruvakshi is formed of a single arch, the extremities of which emerge from 
the mouth of two ' makaras ’ (i.e., fabulous animals with an elephant’s trunk, 
and a foliage-tail) on which are mounted little ‘ gandharvas.’ 

In Rajasimha’s time, three different scripts were used for Samskrt 
stone-inscriptions ; 1*^. The simple Grantha-Pallava used in plates and in the 
Panamalai inscription; 2^. The florid Grantha-Pallava w'hich was devised 
fifty years earlier and remained unchanged as in the Kailasanatha temple 
inscriptions at KancM ; 3 ^. The northern Nagari-Pallava. The Atirana- 
chand^svara cave at Saluvankuppam (two miles north of Mamallapiira) has 
two identical inscriptions in Grantha and N^gari [S.I.I. VoL, 1, Nos. 21-2]. 
So a difference in the stage of evolution of two inscriptions is not in itself 
enough to indicate a difference in their ages. 


NOTES ON THE PALLANS OF SOUTH INDIA 

■ By F. J. Richards, Esq., m.a., m.r.a.s. 

(A pciper read at the Mythic Society.) 


The Pallans are an important caste of Tamil-speaking agricultural serfs, 
numbering in the Madras Presidency nearly 900,000 souls, and distributed 
throughout the Tamil districts. They are described in Mr. Thurston’s Castes 
and Tribes, Yoh V, pp. 472 sq. and 'in Mr. F. R, Hemingway’s Gazetteer of 
Trichinopoly District, pp. 128—30. Their organisation and customs bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the Konga Vellalars and the Nattans. 

They must not be confounded with the Pallis (Vanniyars), who trace 
their descent from the ancient Pallavas, the paramount power in South India 
from the fifth to the eighth century A. D. The Pallis are a dominant land- 
holding caste in the more northerly Tamil districts, and, apart from the mere 
similarity of their name, there is no evidence of any blood connection between 
them and the Pallans. 

The Pallans belong to the Left Hand ” castes, and are perpetually at 
feud with the Paraiyans (Pariahs). Their grade in the social hierarchy is 
very low, though they do not usually rank as Panchamas. 

The subjoined notes are based on enquiries made in vSalem District, 
where the Pallans number over 32,000. Their settlements occur chiefly in 
that portion of the District which was included in the ancient Kongu country, 
viz., the Taluks of Salem, Omalur, and Tiruchengddu. The Kongu country 
is approximately co-terminous with those parts of Salem and Coimbatore 
Districts which lie within the watershed of the Kaveri (Cauvery). 

The Pallans trace their origin to Devendra (Indra), king of the Devas. 
One legend is that the sweat of Devendra fell on a plant growing in 
water, from which arose a child, who became the ancestor of the Pallans.^ 
The ancestor created by Devendra is named Vadivelu Kudumban, and he is 
said to have married two wives. 

By his first wife he had four sons — 

1. Devendra Pallan, 3. Pandiya Pallan, and 

2. Tattaya-Nattu Pallan, 4. Kadaiya Pallan, 

and two daughters Kamakshi and Sellamma who became their brothers’ 
wives. 

The descendants of Devendra Pallan are called S6zhiya (Chola) Pallans 
* Castes and Tribes, VoL V, p. 473. 
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and those of Tattat^a-Nattu Pallan are Galled Ghera Pallans, The |^andiya 
I allans and Kadaiya Pallans are not to be found in Salem District. 

Ly his second wife, who is said to ha\’e been a Deva Dasi, \mdivelii 
Kudiimban had ten sons and a daughter, from w^hom the junior branch of the 
caste is descended. The sons were — 


1. Kongu Pallan. 

2. Vhttai Pallan. 

3. Kalkatti Pallan. 

4. Is vara Pallan, 

5. Vanni Pallan. 


6. A ndi Pallan. 

7. Tambarakotti Pallan, 
S. Tavalai-tiniii Pallan. 
9, Kuruni Pallan. 

10. Kodaiyal Pallan. 


^6 eig 

Ibranch 


ht 


The last two houses are said to have died out, but the remainii 

houses of the junior branch together with the four houses of the senior 
became -the ancestors of 12,000 Vamsas, or families, details of wljich are 
beyond the scope of this note.* ‘ 

It is said that members of the senior branch are entitled to the full 
mariiage ceicnionial, while those of the junior branch have to be content with 
a modified ceremony, appro.ximating to the form adopted at the remarriage of 
widows, under which they are not provided with a seat during the ceremony, 
are allowed no turmeric, garland, sandal, or and the brieje must 

wear a white cloth instead of a silk one. 

L-ach village has its headman who is called the ,* his ciffice is 

hereditary. He is assisted by a ' Minister” entitled ''y/nngtr/i” and a servant 
known as Odiim-ptllaiA These three officers arrange for the settlement of 
party quarrels within their jurisdiction. (Questions affecting moralitv are 
referred to the Guru, who comes to the village and gives his decision there. 
The Chief Gut u for the Nads in Salem District is the PcTlhTu Swciiniydr of 
KarumApuram, a village seven miles east of Sankaridrug. He is called Sub- 
bciyyu! bji I alLins, Subbciiidi by people of other castes. He possesses a title- 
deed written on brass, which purports to have been issued to Sirukudi-Tonthi- 
Kuzhanthai Ananthasamiyar of Sattiyamangalam on Vaiyasi 15th, Kali 3 -ugam, 
4555, Jaya year,: during the time of “ Uttankarai-Narasinga Rayan’, 
Tirumalai-Ivav an“*\naigundi~\ enkata-Ray'an.” Over and above the Guru 
of Rarumapuram, there is a Head Guru of Karai-kattu V^ellalar caste at 
Mungipalaiyam in Coimbatore District. 

There is a proverb that to learn the varieties of paddy is diflicnlt, and to master the sub- 
divisions of the Pallans impossible. In connection with the .senior branch, the names 
Mudichavikkum-Sazhiyan. Kuzhukk.achi, Ktimmanai-Soshiyan, .\nna-PaIlan, Ashuga- 
Pallan, and Anni-Pallan are given, and Dr. Thurston {Castes and Tribes, Vol, V, p. 476. 
gives as endogamous sub-divisions Aiya, Arama, Anja, Atta, S[angan4du and Tondam.an. 

Or Oditm~pa ill a.s it is sometimes spelt. 

(Kaliyuga 4555) 1453-'4 A.D., and the year Jaya is nowhere near it. Tlie plate must 

be spurious. ^ > 


No less than twenty-four Nads . are'Teturned for . .the Konga Country* 
They .are . . 

, , ( 1 ) Puvani Nad. or Kil-karai (IMorurJt;' . 

( 2 ) Pariittipalii Nad. 

,(3) Elur Nk., ■ 

,( 4 ), Salem Nad. . 

(These four Nads, all of which lie east of Tiruchengodu, use the title 
^^Palakar”.) 

(5) Punthiirai Nad or Mel-karai (Sattiyamangalani). 

(6) Vadakarai Nad (Sankaridrug). 

(7) Kangaya Nad (in Coimbatore). 

(8) Tenkarai Nad (Udamalpatti in Coimbatore). 

(9) Nadnpatta Nad. 

(10) Kuriippa Nad (Erode). 

(11) \ainji Nad (Gopisettipalaiyam in Coimbatore). 

(12) Kilankarai Nad (in Satti\aimanga lam Taluk), 

(13) Tattaya Nad (Bhavani Taluk). 

(14) Anda Nad (Trichinopolv). 

(15) Vazhakka Nad (Tiisur, Namakkal Taluk). 

AkB.— In these eleven Nads the title is used. 

(16) Vayapuri Nad (Dharapuram). 

(17) Kavedakka Nad (Malabar Coast). 

(18) Akdliyagiri Nad (Vellimalai). 

N.B ~-^hese three Nads use the title Kiidiiwban^ 

(19) Rasipuram Nad. 

(20) Valavandi Nad (Namakkal Taluk). 

(21) Araiya Nad (Paramati). 

(22) Aduvankarai Nad (Vadakarai- A ttilr). 

(23) Mannadi Nad (Namakkal) and 

(24) Sombilr Nad (Mohanrir). 

N.B , — These six Nads, located mostly in Namakkal, use the title 
Muppan. 

There is a regular system of fines and fees. If A slippers B, A is lined 
Rs. 1;^: and B ivS lined 10 annas. If A strikes B with a broom, A is fined 4 
annas and B is fined 2 annas ; if the weapon of offence is a winnow, the fines 
are 6 annas foi A and 2 annas for B, The line of Rs, 1'];- is thus aj)portionedj 
half of it, /.c., (10 annas) goes to the A-rciDiciJicii Palace’’ or Grovernnient, 
Ac., to the Gunt ; one-fourth (5 annas) towards feasting the villages; the 
IJangdli and OdiimpiUai receive 1} annas each, the barber and dhoby get one 
anna each. Such petty assaults are dealt with b}' the Pcr/cr/tW? and his. 
assistants. Intimation of a breach of morality is carried to the Gam 
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by the Odum-pillai \ the Gimt summons the Palakars of the adjoining 
villages to attend in the village vvhei*e the offence has been committed, 
and fixes the day for trial. A man who forgets himself with a woman 
of a lower caste is excoanmunicated. If the liaison is with a woman 
of higher caste, (a very rare occurrence), the Guru purifies him with 
tfrtam ' and he is readmitted to caste on payment of a fine of Rs. 12. 
if a man misconducts himself with a married woman of the caste, it 
rests with the injured husband to report the fact, and he must, at the 
same time, undertake to feed his caste-men on the day of meeting. 
The male offender is fined Rs. 12 or, as an alternative punishment, 
the guilty woman is made to stand with each foot on a mortar and 
with a broom in her hands, and her lover is made to walk thrice 
between her legs ; each time he passes, she has to beat him with the 
broom. The woman is also made to stand with a basket of sand on 
her head, while the Odiim-pillai chastises her with tamarind twigs on 
the back of her thighs just above the knee. If, after all this, her husband 
is willing to receive her back, he may do so; otherwise, she may marry 
another man (but not her paramour), under the form of widow marriage. 
A man who seduces an unmarried girl is punished in a similar manner, 
but the fine is doubled (Rs. 24, of which Rs. 12 goes to the Guru, and the rest 
to a caste feast), and steps are at once taken to marry the girl, but she may 
not marry her lover. A woman may claim divorce before the panchayat on 
the ground of her husband’s cruelty, and a husband may divorce his wife for 
disobedience, the fee being Rs. 2^, of which half goes to the counter- 
petitioner” and half to the village menials. 

Accused persons are allowed to prove their innocence by the ordeal of 
carrying an unbaked earthen pot full of water round the assembly ; if 
successful, the accuser is convicted of perjury and fined Rs. 24. The 
ordinary form of ordeal is for the accused to go from the assembly to the 
village well, take a bath and return, the assembly meanwhile watches for omens 
while the accused goes and returns, and if any evil omen is noted, the accused 
is held guilty. If he wants a further trial he is made to walk round the 
assembly thrice, a chembu full of water is placed in the centre of the meeting 
over three large pieces of salt, and the accused has to cross over seven lines 
drawn upon the ground in front of the assembly. Charges of witchcraft are 
also tried by panchayat, and conviction is followed by fine. 

When a girl attains puberty, she must live for nine or eleven days in a shed 
of kamhu stalks erected in front of her house by her maternal uncle. The shed 
is burnt down once in three days and a new one is erected ; on the eleventh day 
the girl is readmitted to the house. The maternal uncle is entitled to a meal 
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in the girl's house for ever}^" time' he' erects a', -new -shed. Sorrietimes, uisiead 
of a. hamhii stalk Jiut, an' ordinary pen-hut {pafti-gudiHai} h used, with straw- 
spread under it ; the straw is burnt once in three days, but not the gudhai, 
A similar procedure is repeated at the second monthly illness, but after that, it 
is sufficient for a woman to remain outside the house for five days. Purifica- 
tion after child-birth takes place on the eleventh day, and is performed h}' a 
Brahman purdhit does not, however, enter the village ; he per- 
forms the ^ the village, reciting his mantrfu and 

blessing the tiriam and the tirtani is then carried in a brass pot to the house, 
and sprinkled wdth other hands. During pregnanev, women are not allowed 
to eat gingelly or millet {tenai), 

Alarriage is both infant and adult. Betrothal is of the ordinary type. Mar- 
riages are arranged by the parents of the bo}” and the girl in consultation with the 
Palakan and the leading men of the village. The fulb^£7:?7‘yu’;;? is Rs. 7-10-0. 
Part of the parly a mySdLj Rs. 4 or 5, is tied in a saffron-dyed cloth, and pre- 
sented to the bride’s mother. The family feast -coffin/ ~-"dha 11 and 

rice), clinches the bargain. 


The first step in the wedding ceremonies is for the bridegroom’s part}’, 
with the leading men of the village and the Palakan, llangdli and Odiim-pillai, 
to cut the milk-post, which is of pdlai or vemhu and erect the marriage pandaL 
Betel leaves are tied to the milk-post. 

The ariimaild^dri in the meantime has to cook five valla nis of rice in a 
new pot, to wffiich pieces of turmeric are tied, and the llangdli ox the Od mu- 
pillai brings sand for the medai or arasdni, ix., the dais round the milk-post. 

Meanwhile, four men and a woman visit the potter, and get from him a 
large pot (kudain), three medium sized pots (chattis) and three small pots 
(kalayanis) all earthenware, for which the potter is paid ten measures of rice, 
one measure of dhall, one cocoanut, one bundle of betel leaf. These are taken 
to the house of the bridegroom’s maternal uncle. 

The marriage takes place at the bridegroom’s house. The pandal is 
decorated by the dhoby with ‘‘ Car-cloths” (ter-silai) and, when all is I'eady, 
the pots are brought to the pandal from the maternal uncle's house. 

It is the duty of the Odum-pillai to get tw’O measures of rice pounded by 
unmarried girls, and have it cooked near the milk-post ; pongal offerings are 
made to this, the ceremony being called naniai pongaL 

Meanwhile the bridegroom is shaved, the barber getting as his fee a 
vellam of rice, two annas, a cocoanut, etc. 

The bridegroom then takes a bath and dons a new cloth, and his 
maternal uncle garlands him, smears him with sandal and ties a turban on 
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Ms headj ,,.a few rupees/ the gift of -the bridegroom's ,.r< 2 latives, being tiefjl ,up 
in. the. turban, ; . 

The bridegroom then takes some betel leaves in Iris hand, and the 
PaJakan pours water over them/ after Avhich the bridegroom throws the 
leaves towards the four cardinal points. 

Then the bridegroom is decorated with small cakes of iioiir, one on his 
head/ one on each shoulder, tw'o on each side of the body and one on each 
foot. These are removed by the maids who prepared the pongal dhoxn re- 
ferred to, and thrown into a c/zaffh 




another coir cot to meet him ; bridegroom and brother-in-law then exc 


* The tendency is to reduce the number of beads to five, or even three, 


The bridegroom next, assisted by the rOTimu/7i’/?dr/, pounds a measi|ire of 
paddy in a mortar with a pestle to which a new cloth is tied. 

He is then led to the Idlkaiyfur ( Vignesvara) shrine, w here a Gocoarait is 
broken, after Avhich he returns in procession to the^?u??M7/, and there thrice 
circumambulates the amsd;//. 

Next, he is touched by the Palakcin with tamarind water on each knee, 
on each thigh, on each breast and on the head. This rite is repeated with 
rice. 

The bridegroom then eats meal prepared hy the arumm^ He next 

starts for the bride’s village, and is met by the bride’s party at the PillaiAur 
shrine. The PtT/rr/eu/i of the bride’s village brings with him a cliemJbii of 
water, which he hands over to the Palahan from the bridegroom’s village. 

The bridegroom is then conducted to the guest-chamber set apaitt for 
him in the bride’s house. 

The dowry consists of seven bundles of betel leaves, three measures of 
areca-nut, seven pieces of turmeric, seven plantains, one cocoaniit, seven gold 
beads for the talip and the remainder of tlie pariyajn. 

These articles are put in a pot, the cocoanut and gold breads on the top : 
this is w'orshipped hy all the people present, and the bridegroom then tics 
the beads around tlie bride’s neck, the necklace being called sini-faVi or 
litfle-fdli. 

Another visit is now paid by the bridegroom and his party to the 
Pillaiyar shrine, and the former takes his seat on a coir cot ; pdn-supdri is 
distributed ; the pdn-supdri that is given to the Paldhar is called the 
“ palanquin bearer’s betel and nut,” the cot having taken the place of the 
now obsolete palanquin. 

The cot is now raised by four men with the bridegroom sitting on it, 
and the bridf/s brother is likewise brought from the bride's house on 
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aria lids, and lalicr returns home. The bridegroom pays a fee of one ; 

panam ttwo annas) each to the barber' and the 'rf/fofnv and the females of the 
party are giviui ariother /ia//tr;/? foimsinging the bridal song. 

The bridegroom is carried back to the bride’s house on the coir cot ; ^ 

on his arrival there, a pearl,- a ' coral bead and turmeric water are passed 
, ■ thrice round his head. The cot is then, put down, mnd the bridegroom 

.re!nai,ns seated on it. The ■ bride’s mothe.r, her sister and other female : / 
relatives wash his feet with milk, after which the bridegroom enters the 
paiidal and takes his seat on a plank near the aramiii \ the bride’s maternal 
I uncle carries the bride thither a.,nd seats her. on the bridegroom's right. , 

' ' A second (the tit// .tied,- and the . right hand of the. 

bridegroom and the left hand of the bride arc tied together with a red 
cloth ; the bride is then carried by her maternal uncle, the bridegroom 
still holding her left hand, and slie is taken into one of the rooms in 
the house where Pal aka n unties their hands. This ends the marriage 

ceremr)ny properly so called. 

A feast follows and the female relatives of the bride amuse themselves by 
I standing opposite the bridegroom, covering their faces with a plantain leaf, 

^ , and holding out to him a dish of cooked rice, palmyra jaggery and a fowl’s 

;■ "" which they ask him to partake of and snatch away as soon as he tries to. 

On the following day bride and bridegroom are led to the bridegroom’s 
house ; there they have to pick out of a pot of water a silver ring, a conch 
shell and a small stone placed there by t\\e Pa lakaru 

On the third day the party returns to the bride’s house and a feast is 


held. ;'| 

On the fourth da}', the bridegroom's party conduct the bridal couple to j 

the bridtigroorn’s house. The bride must touch before ariNlhing else a pot of | 

milk, a pot of water, a salt pot, and a rice pot. | 

A feast of “the bride’s hem and the bridegroom's cock” follows, the I 

bride’s part}' ranging themselves on one side, and the bridegroom’s pcxrty on ! 

the other ; the dish containing the fowl’s flesh is placed between them, and 
each party tries to drag it over to its own side. After the feast the bride’s 

|.)art}- retara to their village. j 

Widows are allowed to remarr}'. A widow marriage is almost devoid of 
ceremou}' ; the pariyani is Ks, 21 ; the bridegroom provides a new cloth for * j 

the bride and another for Ijimself. There are no garlands, no flow-ers, no | 

sandal, no kiin.kumam and the Sint-ia!i is not tied. . ! 

Women are oiil}' allowed to wear flow-crs in their hair at tlun’r marriage, | 

on which occasion the}’- knot the hair on top of the head in the style uchi- ' | 

kuduniL On other ^occasions they wear flowers in their tali- Men are not | 
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tattooed, but women are tattooed freely, on forearni, hands and feet, 
with the usual designs and with dots on forehead, temples, chin, fingers, 
cheek and between the breasts. 

Their houses are sometimes circular, sometimes rectangular, and are 
made of bamboo, margosa, etc., and thatched with palm leaves, kambii stalks 
paddy straw or the stalks of sugar-cane. They may not build houses of 
whi is reserved for temple construction. Before a house is 
begun to be built, a pole of palcii wood is stuck in the ground in a pit in 
which a pie piece has been placed. To the post is tied a piece of cloth 
dyed with saffron, and containing a pie piece and the ‘"nine grains’ . 

The dead are usually buried. Only the well-to-do are burnt. On the 
day of death a light is lit on the spot where the deceased died. The corpse is 
shaved and clad in a new cloth ; the widow sits at its feet ; a new thread is 
tied round her neck by any married woman in addition to her other and 

this thread she breaks and throws on the corpse. \^ddows wear no distinctive 
dress. The house of the deceased is purified by a Brahman. 

Pallans are both Saivite and Vaishnavite, and it is said that the sects are 
exogamous, in other w’ords, a boy of a Saivite family must marry a girl 
of a Vaishnavite family, and vice versa. The Pallans of Salem district are 
specially devoted to Kandaswami of Kalipatti, Tuesdays and Thursdays being 
the favourite days for worship. Their traditional god is Palani-andavan. 
They also worship Mari-amman, Karuppannar, Pudavai-kari, the Kannimai, 
Pechayi, Madurai-Viran, Ai3’anar, Pappatti, Kuppiiyi, Arasakumarar, Peri}'a- 
Kandi-amman and other Grama-Devafas. Buffalo sacrifice is offered at 
Kuttampundi and Kara mapu ram. 





THE MYSORE ROYAL INSIGNIA 


The following interesting note on the Mysore Coat-of-Arms has been 
kindly contributed by Mr. K. Narasirahachar, M.A., m.R.a.S., Director of 
Archaeology, Mysore :— • 

Arms— a ganda-bherunda or double-headed eagle. 

The story of the bird runs as follows: When Vishnu became incarnate 
as Narasimha to destro}’ the demon Hiranyakasipii and rescue his devotee 
Prahlada, his mad fury threatening the destruction of the whole world, 
vSiva assumed the form of Sarabha, the terror of the lion : But Vishnu 
immediately took the form of Ganda-bherunda, which is superior to vSarabha 
and lives on its flesh. 

The bird as an emblem is known to occur for the first time in Hittite 
sculptures from Western Asia which are older than 1000 B.C. It is also 
found on an early ivory of the Geometric period from Sparta. Later on, 
however, it seems to be specially associated with the Scythians who appear to 
have introduced it at Taxila. The name of the bird occurs as a title of the 
Chalukyas, the Hoyasalas and the Vijayanagar kings. It was also the royal 
crest of the Telugii Kota Chiefs of Dhanyakataka (Guntur District) who 
ruled in the 12th and 13th centuries and were related by intermarriage to the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal. Among the Vijayanagar kings, AGhvaita-Raya 
(1530 — 1542) issued coins with the figure of the bird on the obverse. The 
bird is represented as holding an elephant in each beak and in each clawv 
The Mysore kings may have adopted it as a crest on the fall of Vijayanagar 
or after their acquisition of Seringapatam in about 1610. As is well known, 
the emblem was also adopted into the Imperial Arms of l^ussia and 
Germany. 

Crest — a lion passant liearing in his mouth a buffldo's head. 

The lion is the vehicle of Chamundi, the tutelary goddess of the rulers 
of Mysore, who destroyed the minotaur which gives its name to the country. 
When the goddess cut off the head, the demon rose out of the neck in human 
form, and the lion her vehicle, seized the head. 

Supporters — Yalis or mythological beasts which figure extensively in 
Hindu temples in Southern India. 





BOOKS, ETC., REVIEWED 

The Lakshmidevi Temple at Dodda Gaddavalli 

By Praktana-Vimaksa-Vichakshana Rao Bahadur 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar, M.A., m.r.a.s. 


This monograph is the third of the Mysore Archaeological series — Architecture 
and Sculpture in Mysore.” The first two dealt with the niagniiicent Plcysalan 
temples at Somnathpur and Beliir built about the years 1268 and 1117 A. 1). The 
subject iiiatter of the book under review has the claim, of being older tl' an the 
Kesava temple at Belur by four years, though it does not vie with the latter 
in richness of detail. 

Dodda Gaddavalli is about tweK'e miles from Hassan, and two miles fn 
Hassan-Belur road. The Lakshmidevi temple is of a unique type being 
ruple in form. The four cells form a single building in the centre of an etliclosed 
court, measuring 118' 6" by 112' 9“, three of them being grouped towards the 
south and the fourth being in the northern portion. The three southern 
have a common navar a nga or middle hall, which opens into a small er 
ra//ga attached to the northern shrine, Eacli of the cells is surmoiintecl 
stone tow^er and the Idoysaia crest, namely, a iigure of Sala, the progeri 
the Ploysala family, stabbing a tiger. 

Of the three shrines in the southern portion, the east cell enshrines Laksiimi- 
devi, the west Ai Zi/zgcf named Bhutanatha, and the south (said to have be 
shrine of Kesava originally) an image of Bhairava. The northern sh 
dedicated to Kali. 

The outer walls of all the cells have single or double pilasters siirmouri 
turrets with figures here and there. The niches in the walls, unlike those in other 
Hoysalan temples, bear inscriptions instead of figures. Tlie turrets on the outer 
walls of the .Lakshmidevi and Vishnu (?) cells show finer w'ork than those of the 
other shrines. The shrines are not constructed on a raised terrace as elsewliere, 
and ornamental friezes and rails are not to he found here. 

Besides these four shrines, there is in the nortli-cast of the enclosure, a 
detached small temple of Bhaira\’a, also surmounted by a stone tower and the 
Hoysala crest. In the four corners of the enclosure also, there are four snuill neat 
shrines, similarly surmounted. We have thus in this temple a remarkable and 
pleasing group of nine beautiful tow^ers with Pfoysala crests, a feature not met with 
in any other Ploysala building in the State. Six of these towers are seen in the 
picture forming the frontispiece to this number of the Journal, reproduced ilirough 
Mr. Narasimhachar’s kindness. 
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The principal inseriptioii of the temple informs us that the temple was built at 
the instance of a great innrcliant (Maha-vaddav\mvahari) Kullabana-rtahiita and 
his wife Sahaja Devi, by an architect named Mallaja Maniyoja, in the reign of 
Vishnu- vardhana. This inscription, however, does not refer to the constituent 
shrines of the temple. Another inscription of 1162 A.D. also refers to the shrine of 
AlahalakshTTii only. The first mention made of the Kfiliandthe Bhutaniitha shrines 
is in an inscription of 1194 A.D. and thenceforward the reference to the shrines of 
Lakshmi De\ i, IvTili and Bhutanatha is repeated in most inscriptions. 

There'are several interesting* problems in respect of this temple which one 
would have liked to see developed and, if possible, solved in the monograph. 
It appears not improbable that the detached shrine of Bhairava is a later construc- 
tion. But is this so and is such a conclusion warranted by any inscription or 
sculptural evidence? Again, is the Bhairava image in one of the main shrines 
really an interpolation as alleged in the monograph ? Mr. Natasimhachar evidently 
bases his conclusion on, first, the tradition that the shrine originally contained an 
image of Kesava and, secondly, on the presence of ‘Dbe Garuda emblem on the 
pedestal.” Tradition, by itself, cannot count for much and as against the second 


ground w’e have to point out that the form of Biiairava, known as (frovinda- 
Bhairava, has “ on liis side the goddess \kxishna\’T-Sakti and his vehicle is the bird 
Garuda,” that is, the same as Vishnu’s. (Vide page 151 of Eao Saheb H. 
Krishna Sastri’s “ vSoufh Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses).” 

The third problem is whether the circumstance that the cells now enshrining 
Lakshmidevi and Bhairava show^ finer work than the rest does not point to the 
conclusion that they were the only shrines built first and that the rest w^ere later 
additions. The omission of any reference to the other shrines in the first inscription 
recording the construction of the temple and in the inscriptions of the next eighty 
years would appear to support such a contention. 

The temple appears to constitute a. distinct landmark in the development of 
Hoysalan architecture. It owes its origin to a merchant who probably came to 
the lioysalan court from Kolhapur judging from his anxiety to give the village the 
name of Abbinava Kollapura or the luodern Kolhapur, a name, however, that has 
not stuck to it. This fact may not be without its own significance, particularly as 
idi older structures of the lioysalan school are to he found north of Hassan. 

One wmuld like also that the history of the architect of this temple, Mailoja 
Mani\'6ja vshould he further investigated with a view to determine the part, if any, 
he played in the construction of the Belur temple and in the development of later 
Hoysalan art. 

We cannot conclude this review, wdthout conveying our thanks to Mr. 
Narasimhachar for bringing to light this further landmark of Mysore art and 
without expressing our admiration for the untiring enthusiasm which has produced 
this beautifuly illustrated and. interesting monograph, 

A. V. R. 


|: 

|. Hyderabad Archaeological Report, 1917-18. 

I ThoiKjH the Ami uaP Report of the Archaeological Department of His Exalted 

'I Highness the Nizam’s Dominions has been late in coming, it is found to have been 

' worth waiting for. The Hyderabad Archaeological Department is one of the f 

.5 youngest in India, but from the start, it has exhibited vigorous life and for the year 

i " 3 917-18 (Fasli 1327), its energetic Superintendent, Mr. Yazdani, has a very credit- 

able record of achievement to show. The Siiperintendent inspected several places 
I of interest, such as Aiedak fort, Dichpalli Vaishnavite temple and Biloli mosque 

and arranged for their conservation. Naganatha temple at Aundha, Parbhani 
District, “the chef-d'ceuvre or the Chalukyaii or the medimval Deccan (Hoysala is 
the term, we prefer) architecture ” received further attention. This temple “ is, ^ ^ 

; ill its structural and decorative features, almost a replica of the renowned temple 

at Halebid (Mysore State) and being an important place of pilgrimage, it is still in 
' a perfect state of repair”. We learn further that among interesting representations 

on the walls of this temple are “ a figure, wearing a turban, siinilar to that of a 
I soldier of the Indian Army of to-day”, and “ a sculpture of Siva, wearing a 

^ curious head-gear resembling an old Roman or Greek helmet such as is represented 

on IBactrian coins” prototypes of which figures, we remember having seen at 
i Halebid also. We hope, His Exalted Highness’ Government will publish an illiis- 

J trated monograph of this highly interesting temple, on the lines of the monographs J 

i issued by the Mysore i\rchreo3ogHal Departinent on Sonmathpur and Belur 

I temples of the same school of architecture. 

The outstanding feature of the year’s activities, however, lies in the work of 
rescue and cleaning successfully done to the Ajanta frescoes, for which the 
I distinguished French Savant M. Foucher deservedly praises the Government 

as “ doing even more than their duty for this great inheritance of old Buddhist 
li India.” We are interested to learn further that ” FI is Exalted Highness’ Government 

I Irave authorised Sir John Marshall to bring out an expert from Italy to examine 



the paintings and to report on the methods to be adopted to preserve the frescoes 
from further decay,” and that “ it is also contemplated to have them reproduced 

by the three-colour process.” 

The Superintendent has discovered also two caves at Mfduir in the Adil.ibad 
District. Owing to the neglect of centuries the caves are reported to be much 
silted up, but excavations have been started with commendable energy. Some 
minor excavations of cromlechs, the publication of two epigraphical ])ublications, 
which we are separately noticing, and the editing of the Hyderabad Archmological 
Society's Journal and of the Epigraphia Indo^MonIcniica, were among the other 
fbr-' hnc:\r vfvir 1917-18. A. Iv, 


The Indian Antiquary. 

(October 1919.) 


Episodes of Piracy in the Eastern Seas, 1519 to 1851 ” Mr. S. Charles Hill 
gives us a vivid insight into the atrocities cornniitted both Asiatics and Europeans, 
on the colonies of each other, as occasion favoured them. The exploits of the 
renegade Coxinga, who managed to become the leader of a thousand Chinese cut- 
throats intent upon expelling the Dutch from the eastern seas, form a very 
discreditable chapter in the history of civilisation. In a way, one gets a cue' to 
explain the maritime regulations of the Asiatics from the following excerpt from 

Mr. Plili’s article ...... — .. and the petty Indiam Chiefs claimed a,n 

immemorial right to issue passes to all ships which sailed by their shores and to 
punish, by forfeiture of goods and cargo, refusal or neglect to purchase these 
passes, for which indeed they claimed but a paltry price. The enforcement of this 
claim, and the further claim to seize the cargoes of all wrecks, European traders 
considered to be piracy, and' resisted whenever they were able, xchilst the local 
Governments of the English, French c Dutch and Portugese tried to force native 
Indian vessels to carry passes which they ihemsehws issiied. It %vas a pretty 
game, hut not o-ne to be conimendedF (Italics are ours.) Mr. R. C. Mazumdar of 
Calcutta is again tilting at Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, over the latter’s latest reading of 
the latest version of the famous Hathigurnpha Inscription of Kharavela. Seeing 
that the of this reading remains yet unpublished, \ve would do well to 
take the speculations of Mr. Mazumdar based on the first facsimile, cum grano 
satis y Mon. Jules Bloch the famous Tainil philologist, is responsible for a very in- 
teresting note on “ the intervocaliG consonants in Tamil.” Plis contention is that 
the Tamil script (he evidently means the Pallava-Grantha script) at the time it was 
borrowed by the Dravidians from the North, had no intervocalic sonants but only 
surds as is evidenced by the few examples of the kind quoted in Kumarila 
Bhatta’s Tantravarthika of the seventh century A.D. It must have developed its 
sonants only subsequent to this date. It is a \'ery technical question, and we can 
only say liere that tlie writer has not cited enough data to justify conclusions so 
dogmatic. K. R. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

(December 1919). 

Tnh: December number of tliis Journal which has won a high place in the field 
of Oriental researcli contains many interesting and valuable articles. Three arti- 
cles relate to the Saisuiiaka statues on which a good deal of controversy is now 
raging l-ioth in Europe and in India, The subject is really important; for, as Maha 
IMahopadyaya Haraprasada Sastri rightly observes, the acceptance of Mr. Jayas- 
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^vai^s Theory will vknock down the prevailing notion that. Indian art derived its 
inspiration from Persia,” 

The sidelights thrown on the dresses of the time, and the deductions drawn 
itoiii the Pfcr t him (Z of Bhasa which are found in Sastri’s article afford 

interesting and instructive reading. The opening article “Secret messages and 
symbols used in India,” by W. Crooke, G.I.E., iS”to quote the words of the writer - 
“ of considerable interest as a contribution to the study of Oriental symbolism, and 
it deserves the attention of anthropologists working in India.........” Students of 

ifidian Coinage will be very much interested in the second article “ An examina- 
tion of fifty-eight silver punch marked coins found at Gorho Ghat” by E. H. G. 

Maha Mahopadyaya Haraprasada Sastri’s article on “The Contributions 
‘Of Bengal to Hindu Civilization ” is continued in this number. One other article 
which may interest our readers is “ Birth, Childhood, and Puberty and Death 
customs of the Pabri-Bhaiyas ” by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 
We are informed that “ it is only after four months from the birth of a son and 
five months Rom the birth of a daughter that the final purification takes place. ” 
Another curious custom which we notice is that “ a child born with one or more 
teeth is believed to bring iHduck to its parents, and, it is said, is generally suffo- 
cated and thrown into a stream, ” The other articles in the journal equally interest 
us ; but space forbids us even from cursorily touching upon them. 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

(For October 1919.) 

The Journal opens with an interesting article on “The Aryan invasion of Northern 
India : An essay in ethnology and history ” by James Kennedy. The essay 
consists of two parts. In the first, the writer deals with “ the relation of the Indian 
Aryas to their Iranian cousins, and to the Dravidians among whom the Aryas 
settled and in the second he tries to trace “ the various stages in the occupation of 
the Punjab and of Hindustan,” and to show “ how the division between the Indo- 
Aryans and Aryo- Dravidians arose.” It is also proposed by him to say something 
of the new society to which the admixture of Aryan and Dravidian gave birth in the 
next number. 

The treatment of the subject is so lucid that even those who possess no scholar- 
ship can easily understand and appreciate it. The essay is to be continued and we 
therefore reserve further remarks. We are however tempted to state that some 
points in the essay will not be' wholly acceptable to Indian scholars. For instance, 
Mr. Kennedy says, “ Varna or colour was the earlier word for the distinctions of 
caste.” The theory that Farw meant colour is already abandoned. The distinc- 
tions of caste arose among the Aryans themselves among whom there was no question 
of colour. They arose more on account of the professions which the Indo-Aryansheld 
at the time,- and it is now generally admitted that the term Varna was derived 
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from the root = to choose.” Again, Mr. Kennedy is not willing to place the 
Indian chronology before B.C. 1800. Scholars are not wanting who hold extreme 
opinions on either side but we venture to state that truth lies always in the middle. 
We commend to our readers an article on this subject in the “ Indian Architecture” 
for October 1919 wherein the antiquity of the Indo- Aryans is traced to 6000 B.C. 
We notice one other point also which is rather debatable. There is a strong opinion 
among scholars that the Dravidians were indigenous to India while Mr. Kennedy 
seems to favour another equally strong opinion that they were not the earliest 
settlers in the country. The Australian affinities of the Dravidians and Sclater’s 
hypothesis of a submerged continent of Lemur ia extending from the Madagascar 
to the Malay Archipelago, and linking India with Africa on one side and with 
Australia on the other and allied theories will, we hope, be thoroughly analysed in 
the future issues of the J.R.A.S. 

The other valuable articles in the journal are : — - \ Gesture in Sumerian and 
Babylonian prayer” by S. Langdon, Ph.D. ; “On the Japanese Sotoba, or 
Elemental Stupa ” by James Troup and “ The Legend of the Divine Lovers : Enlil 
and Ninlil” by Theophilus G. Pinches. Besides these there are five other miscel- 
laneous communications of which “ Sathyaputra of the Asoka Edicts” and 
Ethnology of the Philippines ” may prove interesting to Indians. The notices 
of books are, as usual, very interesting. The notes of the half year appended to 
the journal afford a valuable study. V. S. 


Ararat 

(November and December 1979.) 


The article on “ The Ottoman Caliphate ” by C. H. Nallino which is concluded 
in this number is of topical interest. We are not concerned with the imperium- 
in imperio of the Turkish courts ; nor are we concerned -with current politics 
relating to Turkey. The genesis of the question of the Caliphate does, 
however, concern us. Students of Islam must be aware that the Moslems — whether 
they live under the flag of their own Potentate or whether they live under a 
foreign aegis — look to the Sultan for their spiritual welfare. The Caliph or The 
Commander of the Faithful” is the Pontiff and Padsha of the Moslem world. 
When, by whom, and how was this recognised ? As Mr, Nallino states, 
“No independent Muhammadan prince in Arabia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, etc,, 
“ has ever applied, or does ever apply, to the Sultan of Constantinople to legalise 
“ his own sovereignty through investiture ” ; nor is he the descendant of the tribe of 
Koreish to which Muhammad belonged. The plea that, when Salim I conquered 
Egypt in 1517, the right to the Caliphate was wrung item an Abbasid Caliph is not 
accepted by the writer. The appearance of the Sultan of Constantinople as Caliph, 
for the first time in the treaty of 1774 with Russia, and the open declaration by his 
own Moslem subjects only ip the constitution of 1876, throw doubts on its validity 









A Monograph on Mirabai, the Saint of Mewad 

By S. S, Mehta, Esq., Bombay. 


IHIS book IS the first of the Dorab J. Saklatwalla Memorial Series” instituted by 
Mr. Jamshedji Eduljee Saklatwalla, of Bombay, in memory of his son Dorab. 
Mr. J. E. Saklatwalla is one of our active members in the moffusil. We thank 
him for presenting our library with a copy of this booklet. 

The work is a well-finished life sketch of a famous Rajput lady of the sixteenth 
century, who having married into the Royal Sessodia House, lost her husband 
early, and thereafter devoted herself entirely to the worship of God. Her ecstatic 
communion in the company of Sadhus and Gossains ^inkher youth caused a 
scandal throughout the land, and her brother-in-law, tradition says, had her poisoned. 
During her short life, however, she was able to leave to posterity hundreds of 
most moving hymns to Shri Krishna, all composed in the choicest Guzerati. 
The work is to be welcomed for the light it throws incidentally on the history 
of Rajputana in the exciting tim^s of Babar and his descendcints. We notice in 
it many printer s mistakes, and if the work reaches a second edition, we hope 
the printingRvili be free from these blemishes. 


To he had of the Author at Bhatwadi, Girgaon, Bombay ; Price, Rs. 1-8-0, 
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• The effective possession of the holy places conferring a right to the Caliphate is also 
questioned by Mr. Nallino who characterises this as ‘ ' mixing the cause with 
the effect.” In his opinion, ^kHe who is recognised as Galiph by the community 
of Islam becomes, ipso jure, lord of the holy places.” The revival of the 
Galiphate is considered to be the outcome of ignorance displayed by European 
Governments. We studiously refrain from the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Nallino which throw doubts on the reasonableness of pur Muhammadan brethren to 
press for the preservation of the Sultan’s integrity. We have, however, to say that the 
present Moslem attitude finds parallel in other religions and in history. The attitude 
of Hindus in the early and medieval periods towards the Rajputs and other 
princes who championed the cause of Hinduism and thereby got recognition of race 
and titles, does not show any rigid ^religious sanctity. The con\'entional recogni- 
tion of some of the zealous Crusaders who miixed up politics with religion is another 
point worth remembering. The assumption of spiritual titles by Henry VIII, 
even after his separation trom Rome, which is continued by his successors 
resembles, in certain respects, the assumption of the Caliphate by the Sultan of 
Turkey. In all these cases, it is the sentt merit that matters. We can therefore find 
nothing wrong in the recognition of this riglit to Caliphate of Turkish Sultans, 
even if it be proved that the claim is one of recent times. 

. ''K.'R. . 
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r Annals of . the Bh^ndharkar Institute, 1918-19» 

\yoL I r part Poo//-(T.] 

L^^ the Editoriai Notes of the above iiumberj occui'sS the following : — We are 
glad to send out into the world of Oriental Scholars the iirst nuniber of the Annals 
of the Bhandharkar Institute and hope that it nvill meet their approval. We 
invite from them and from Oriental Institutions all over the world, suggestions, 
criticisms and contributions, which will be most heartily welcome.” 

It has been decided by the Council of the Institute that, to start Avith, each 
A’Oiume should consist of only two parts to be issued in July and Deceiriber of each 
year. The number before us is the first part of the first voliime, and, owing to 
unfbreseen diffieulties explained by the Editors, it has been just issued. The part 
for December last is also promised at an early date. 

Being the first number, a large part is naturally taken up Avith the reports of 
various committees, details of management, existing and expected resources, etc., of 
the Institute. In spite of this however there are six full dress articles from the 
pen of Avell-known scholars, excluding the Inaugural Address of the revered Dr. 

^ ^ there is no greater Orientalist living. Two out of the 

six are papers contributed by Dr. V. S. Suktiiankar of the Western Circle 
of Archaiology, who has more than once favoured our Journal with his schol- 
arly writings. In his first paper on the Home of the so-called Andhra kings,” 
Dr. Sukthankar attempts to prove how Orientalists are mistaken in identifying the 
Satavahanas Avith the Andhras of the Puranas, hoAv the latter themselves are 
incorrect in calling these kings Andhras in one pkice and Andhrabhrtyas in 
another, how the recent discovery of a copper plate at Plira-Hadagalli and of an 
inscription cut on the face of a rock at Myakadoni, both in the Bellary District, 
supplies two place names Satahani-rattha^ and Satahani-hara, and how, therefore, 
the Satavahanas of history must have originally hailed from the modern Bellary 
District extending west right up to the Sahayadi range, from which habitat they 
subsequently extended their conquests north and south of the Nurmada. This 
summary does but poor justice to the Avealth and variety of arguments brought 
to bear on the thesis by the learned scholar. To us of the Karnataka countrA^ the 
, foregoing, if established, Avould be a source of peculiar pleasure inasmuch as the 
great Satavahanas Avho for over four centuries extended their imperial sway across 
the continent would then be proved to have been Karnataka sovereigns like the 
Kadambas, the Rashtrakiitas and the Gangas. 

The other article by Dr. Sukthankar is on the Besnagar Inscription of Helio- 
dorus, and he seeks to prove that by correcting the accepted reading here and there, 
the sense of the whole is made plainer, and also that it Avould then be seen tliat tlie 
construction is neither Sanskritic nor.Prakritic, but. follows .closely the rules of the 

.Greek ..grammar... . ... :. ... '. , . 

The other articles are by acknowledged researchers like R. D. Banerji, Prof* 


The other articles are by acknowledged researchers like R. D. Banerji, Prof* 
V. K. Rajwade, and K. B. Pathak. 
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In the Report is found i^ery interesting reading concerning the origin of the 
Institute, and the persistent labours of a handful of devoted Indians to establish in 
Western India a great seat of research work. Their perseverance has brought with 
it Splendid results and to-day the Institute has a premises of its own, the magnifi- 
cent library of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, and the Government MSS. Library both 
of which have been handed over to its charge, while Government have also trans- 
ferred to the Institute the management of the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit series 
together with a combined grant of Rs. 15,000 per annum. 

We wish the Bhandharkar Oriental Institute an ever increasing career of use- 
fulness. 

K.R. 


Inscriptions at Palampet, Uparpalli and Pakhal in 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions.^' 

(Edited By Dr. L. D. Barnett.) 




The three inscriptions published in these monographs of the Hyderabad Archajolo- 
gical Series belong to the reign of Kakatiya Ganapati Deva (1199— 1260 A.D.) 
during whose long sway the Kakatiya kingdom appears to have considerably 
expanded. The inscription at Palampet bears date corresponding to the 31 
March 1213 A.D. and that at Uparpalli 23 January 1236 A.D. The Pakhal 
inscription is not dated but refers to the king as having reigned for a long time and 
is ascribed by Dr. Barnett to about 1245 A. D. 

The first two inscriptions refer to the consecration and endowment of 
temples while the third refers principally to the construction of the Pakhal 
lake and incidentally to the construction of a temple and the founding of 
a city near it. The lake constructed by Jagadala Mummadi, a warrior and states- 
man in the service of Ganapati Deva exists to this day and is described as 
follows in the Hyderabad Gazetteer “ The Pakhal lake has been formed by 
throwing a dam, 2,000 -yards long, across the Pakhal river, between two 
low head lands. The lake is 8,000 yards long by 6,000 broad and when full covers 
an area of 13 square miles.” 

The inscriptions confirm in the main the evidence so far gathered elsewhere as 
regards Ganapati Deva’s reign. Pheir special features of interest are the refer- 
ences to a certain grave crisis in the fortunes of the dynasty just before the 
commencement of Ganapati Deva’s reign and to the conquest of Kanchi (Conjee- 
varam) by one of his ancestors (Prola I) in the Palampet inscription, the references 
to a defeat of the Gajapati king (?) of Orissa at Bokkera, and the dedication of 
lamps by one of Ganapati Deva's generals to the Bhimesvara temple at Daksharama 
in Ramchandrapu ram TaJuk, GhdSvari District, Madras Presidency, in the Upar- 
* Hyderabad Archaeological Series No, 3— Rs. 3 and No. 4— Re. 1 , " 
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palli inscription, ' and the Teference to Kalikala Chola as one of the ancestors of 
Ganapati' Deva, in the , Pakhal inscription... 

As regards the first of these matters, we have collateral evidence of such a 
crisis in the claim of the YMava king Jaituga* (1191 — ^1210 A.D.) to his 
having overcome Rudra, ‘ lord of the Tailangas ’ and to have liberated 
from prison a prince of that dynasty called Ganapati, whom he raised to be ‘ Lord 
of the Andhra country ’ ” and also in a traditional account of Kakatiya history 
given in Mr. H. Morris’ Godavari District Manual (1878) from which we extract 



the following KMmtlya Prolaya was accidentally slain by his eldest son, who 
succeeded him, but was dethroned and put to death by his uncle, Mahadeva, 
Mahadeva for some time ruled in conjunction with his nephew, Ganapati Deva, 
another son of Kakatiya Prolaya ; but on his being slain in battle, Kdcatfya Pratapa 
Ganapati Rudra Deva became the sole occupant of the throne and of the regal 
power. ” The existence of such a crisis is indicated also by the varying accounts 
given in these inscriptions themselves of who the immediate predecessor of Ganapati- 
deva was. The Uparpalli inscription refers to Ganapati Deva as Rudra’s son, but 
the Pakhal one says he was the son and successor of Mahadeva, the brother of Rudra. 
Copperplate No. 17 (A.D. 1254-55) published in the Nellore Inscriptions edited by 
Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty appears also to suggest that Ganapati 
Deva was Mahadeva’s son, an inference supported also by an Inscription of Saka 
1170 (1248 A.D.) in Rajahmundryt and other Madras Inscriptions in the Madras 
Presidency.! 

The claim of the conquest of Kanchi in the reign of Prola I (?) has yet to be 
corroborated but the victory at Bhokkera is not improbable. The reference to 
Daksharama dedication is valuable as tending to establish the theory that Ganapati- 
deva had extended his way to the Godavari District. This reference read with the 
inscriptions forthcoming in Rajahmundry and Ramachandrapuram Taluks of that 
District may be said to dispel the doubt raised by Mr. „ Hemingway in his Godavari 
District Gazetteer (1907), about Ganapatideva’s sovereignty over that district, on 
the ground among others that “ an inscription at Daksharamam mentions Ganapati 
but it is fragmentary and undated and may belong to the time of his successor.” 

The only other reference of any significance is that about Karikala Chola. 
A similar reference is made also in another record mentioned in Rao Saheb Krishna 
Sastry’s Annual Report on Epigraphy 1916-17, page 122. Its final acceptance, 
however, will involve one of two assumptions, namely, either that the Kakatiyas 
were a branch of the northern dynasty of Cholas among whose records Karikala or 
Kalikala Chola largely figures, or that they were connected with that dynasty by 
marriage and that Ganapati Deva traced his descent to Kalikala Chola, in order 
to capture the imagination of his subjects in the Chola dominions which he conquered 
in the latter 'part of his reign* ^ ■ 

* Page 341, Imperial Gazetteer of India (New Edition), Vol. II. 

t No. 72 in Madras Inscriptions, Vol. II, page 722, by V. Rangacharya. 

t Mr. Trivedi’s introduction to Prataparudra Yasobhushanam (Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, LXV). 



The inscriptions are mutually contradictory in g-j^ the genealogy of Recherla 
liiidra, the protagonist of the Palampet inscription, svho is said to have helped in 
tiding over the grave crisis in Kakatiya fortunes. 

Another feature worthy of note , in the Palampet inscription is the entry of 
another gift, after the deed is closed with the usual imprecatory verses. It is a 
question, therefore, whether the last few lines in it may not be a later interpolation. 

Both the monogTaphs are highly interesting and Dr. Barnett deserves the best 
thanks of Grientalists for his learned and instructive notes. We congratulate also 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government on the/ piiblication of these monographs and we 
hope that ere long the numerous inscriptions that the Plyderabad Gazetteer ref ers to 
as existing in Warangal and Karimnagar districts will be made available f(3r the 
public in similarlv accessible and assimilable form. 


Women’s Views on Women’s Education. 
P>v ^Iiss M . L. Butler, Principal 
London Mission Girls' High School^ Bangalore : Price 


A state of affairs where the husband is entirely at home with a Plato, a 
Newton, and a Sankara, while Ins wife stands bewildered at the bustle attendant 
on a Municipal election at her very doors, and questions her husband what it is all 
about, — a state of affairs like this should no longer continue. India has suffered vastly 
more by this posi-Pnranic exclusion of women from current knowledge than by 
any alien conquest or domination. Our own Dowager-Maharani, c. I., PL H. the 
Ruler of Bhopal, Mrs. Sarojini of Plyderabad, ]\Irs. Ranade and Mrs. Karve of 
Poona, all these types of noble Indian womanhood give the lie direct to the cry of 
the small-souled ‘ doxists,* that Indian traditions require a woman to be but the 
cook and wet-nurse of a household. 

These heroines carry at their back traditions of womanly genius, and of 
woinanly heroism, extending up to the dim days when a Draupadi non-plussed a 
brilliant assembly of statesmen and warriors w'itli her questions on equity, when a 
Maitreyi and a Gargi defied seiTii’di\’ine Yogis to explain adequately life and death, 
and when a Savitri compelled Destiny itselt to go back on its decrees. 

The hackneyed citation of a double-bullock cart, which could proceed smoothly 
on its way onl\' when both the bullocks are of equal strength and of equal alacrity 
■ ■•seems to be totally lost sight of irt our current debates about women’s education. 

Miss IJutler's synopsis under review, in spite of its preponderance of masculine 
opinion, may fairly be taken as representing the convictions of most of the English 
ctiucaied Indian women as to the lines on which llieir Jong t)ending emancipation 
should be worked out. . i < ~ ■ 

. Only one word of caution ere I close. A rose does its duty best As a rose, 
when, fighting for air, sunshine and good manure, it blossoms at its best ; not when 
the object of the fight is fEatamorphoSis' into a moustache. dv.R, 





Ancient History of the Deccan. 

By Dr. G, Jouvean-Dubreuil, 

Doctor of the Universtify of Paris, and Professor, Colonial College, Pondicherry 
LSold by the Author, 8, Dumas Street, Pondicherry, Price Its, JJ . 


OkIv can safely say that of the ever-increasing number of entliusiastic re- 
search scholars of Indian Ilistory none has come into prominence in so short a time 
as four to five years, by first rate and most original work, as Dr. Dubreuil, of the 
Colonial College, Pondicherry. 

The book under review distinctly supplies a want and unlike other books, which 
for all their valuable information culled from various sources are wanting in unity of 
design and coherence, gives a wealth of details so as to help one to construct a 
truer history of Ancient Deccan from the time of Asoka the great to that of 
Pulikesin IL It is just this period wdiich is shrouded in obscurity. 

Even now many feel that Deccan which divides India into two was not 
even an eighth as civilized in those ancient times as the fertile regions of the 
Indus and the Ganges. But proofs in plenty are forthcoming to dispel this illusion 
of its benightedness and the thanks of the people of the Peninsula should in 
large measure go to the learned Trench historian, who never fails to call our 
attention to the glorious doings of Deccan in those spacious times to which his 
history relates. 

We feel much interested in what Dr. Dubreuil has to say about the Pallavas 
of whom many strange theories are being propounded onl}^ to be dismissed. 

Though we admire the ingenuity of the Doctor for stringing certain facts 
together and deducing therefrom a theory calculated to throw light on the origin and 
spread of the Pallavas, we are forced to believe with the late Dr. A. Smith 
that mystery yet veils their origin and affinities. It is all true that the 
Pallavas were contemporaneous with the Nagas, and that one of the Pallava 
chiefs married a Naga princess and thus laid the foundation for the powerful 
Pallava powder, after her people fell from their political eminence. But we would 
like to know who these Pallavas were, wherefrom they came, or, on the other 
hand, how far they were indigenous to India. In our opinion, they were as 
foreign to Northern India, as they were to the South, where their power was 
more pronouncedly felt and, though they may not have had a Parthian origin, 
they were yet foreign to the soil. The Doctor is forced to admit after all that the 
history of the Deccan in the third century is not well understood, and that there arc 
still dark corners which require to be illuminated. 

With a directness peculiarly his own,, the Doctor in each chapter takes iq:) 
current opinions one after another and demolishes them with apt reasoning ; one 
chapter in the whole book, that on the Expedition of Samndra Gupta is, an 
excellent example of the method he pursues. As many as six points are taken to be 



thrown OHt as heresies in re'searcfo,* and this, in the matter of a great conqueror of 
whom much has been said and believed. 

In the chapter on the Brihatpalilyanas, certain important observations are 
made for the first time. Leaving the fact that the civilisation of Indo-China is of 
Indian origin, and that it came almost exclusively from the Deccan, this ardent 
student of history maintains that such an influence as this fiowed into Indo-China 
from a special i:)ort of the Deccan. What this port is has been reserved lor 
the Ih’ofessor to discover. By a series of suggestions he proves that the town 
Koddura was variously named Guduru (Col. Yate) and Kudura (Kondamudi 
plates), and that Kiulura existed at the time of I'tolemy and that the place whence 
ships started for Tndo-China is found near Koddura, a little to the north on the 
coast, not far from the mouth of the Godavari. Inter alia, the Ih'ofessor has been 
able to identify certain places named by Ptolemy which have defied identification 
"SO' far. ^ 

We have given but a bare outline of the many arresting discoveries brought to 
light in the pagfes of the book. Though the letter press leaves nothing to ]>e 
desired together with the general get-up, yet we would prefer its monotony being 
broken, bv varied founts to indicate important persons and places. 

K.D. 


The Annual Rfe|joi*t df the Mysdre Arch^dldgicsil UepMftttieftt 

fdf the yeat 1919. 

l^upeHtitendBnf^ (jOveriiUieht Pre^s, Bangalotei\ 


This Report was signed and sent by the Director to the Government Press on 5th 
September, 1919. It is published at the end of March, 1920, that is, after six 
months. We note, in this connection, the hint conveyed to, the Superintendent of 
the Government Press, in the last para of the Government’s review thereon, that 
in future, these Reports shpuld* not occupy such a long time* to print and publish. 

Turning to the Report itfeelf we find that the most noticeable features in it 
are, (1) the discovery of two Sites of ancient cities in the Bangalore District ; (2) the 
sculptures in the Dharmeswara temple at Kondarhalli (para 22) illustrating some 
episodes of the Mahabharata which claim partial credence ; (3) the probability that 
Chandrabhushana Odeyar, mentioned in an inscription, Hoskote 129, dated 1377 
[pp. 34] is identical with Kriy^sakti, the reputed Guru of Harihara II of X’ijaya- 
nagar ; (4) the finding of an inscription at Rarnpura, near Kadaba in Tumkur District, 
which states that it was decided at a meeting of the villagers that no corpse siiould 
be buried within an arrow-shot of a well that had been newly built, and 
that if this injunction was contravened, transgressors should be outcastes 
both in this world and in the next ; (5) the fact that a ruined Chenna- 
kesava temple within the fort of Barjapur, shows traces to-day of a sculptural 






structure having* been raised over it .by d Ja^Mrdsr ‘‘ to edshfine U 

hair of Mabomad’s moustache,” while, “ the western portion adotned by several 
pillars is used as a latrine by the residents ifi the neighbourhood ” ; (6) the 
existence, to-da3% of a medieval Pancbama Mhtt at Sarjapur, named after Sambappa, 
a pious Pancbama devotee, who has many disciples among nofi-Pancbamas also 
in several parts of the State ; (7) an interesting tradition about Gubbi — an important 
business centre in the Tumkur District— connecting it with a great X'ira-Saiva 
teacher, Amaragunda Mallikarjuna, colleague of Basava in reviving VirasaAaism 
during the thirteenth century A.D. ; (8) the occurrence in about 60 per cent oi the 
pages of the Report of minute descriptions of the iconography of \ illage Goddesses, 
which, if studied carefully, lead due to the inference that ancient Deccan, including 
Karniita. and Further South, is coiinected from ages past, either ethnically oi 
culturally, with the long extinct Mediterranean taces, With whom Ancient Dgypt 
also had much in common; (9) the occurrence oii one of the pillats of the 
navaranga of a temple on the heights of Hutri-durga in Kimigal Taluk, of a 
rare figure” of Matsya-Hanuman, whose exploits are recorded in the apocrypha! 
Mairavana-purana ; (10) the discovery of inscriptions on some of the niany votive 
bells extant id the temple of Siddhalingesvata at Bdeytir in the above Taluky 
which goes to show that they were presents from a Muhattimadan Amildar 
during Tippu’s rule” ; (11) and, lastly, accurate descriptions of numerous MdsHkats 
or VirakhaJs in all the three districts concerned (I’l^., Bangalore, Turnkur, and 
Mysore) which tend to strengthen an Indian in his belief that his forbears till 
about seven or eight centuries ago, cared meyre for truth and loyalty, than for 
material prosperity purchased at the cost of one’s manhood and sense of duty. 

\Ve have tried our best to indicate, howev’^er briefly, the nature of the sumptuous 
dishes which Mr. R. J^arasimhacbar, as is usual with him, has placed this year, be- 
fore eager scholars of the world. The more they eat the more hungry they feeh 
tiigher praise than this, it is not in our competence to bestow. 

We wish to close this perfunctory review with a few words which are iri 
effect an appeal to the Government of H* H. the Maharaja of Mysore. \'ear 


after year, Mr, Achar has been dunning the authorities to pay heed “ to the urgent 


necessity for making proper arrangements for the preservation of all the structures 
in the State, for the early irttradUctioti of the Ancient Moliumehts Preservation 
Act” — [of British India]. 

That ati appeal like this, made to a ndiionctl Gch^elrnment, by otie of the fore- 
most of Indian scholars, should be consistently ignored by this Government, is a 
matter for surprise — the more so, as the hereditary lidad of the State at j^tesent, ts 
one of the most illustrious guardians of Indo-At^^dii Culture and chnlisahon. 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN HISTORY. MYTHOLOGY, 

RELIGION. Etc. 

History of Aryan Rule in India from the earliest times to the 
death of Akbar, by E. B.: Havall, illustrated, 15s. Rs. 9—6—0, 
Harrap, 

Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, by Ananda K, Coomara- 
SWAMY, 21.9. net, Rs. 13—2—0, Harrap, 

Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by Sister Nivedita and 
Ananda Goomaraswamy, 129. (k/. iiet, its. 7—13—0, Harrap. 

Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes, by W. D. Monroe, illiistrated 
in Colour, 69. net, Rs. 3 -12—0, Harrap. 

HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELICIONS, 

EDITED BY MORRIS JASTROW. 

The Religions of India, by E. W. Hopkins, l], 6n, Rs. 7— 3— 0, 

Ginn, 

The Religion of the Hebrews, by J.P. Peters, 15/n, Rs. 9—6—0, 
Ginn. 

Introduction to the History of Religions, bv C. H. Tov, 15'n 
Rs. 9—6—0, Ginn. 

ORIENTAL LANCUACES. 

Sanskrit Reader, by C.’R. Lanman, Text, Notes and Vocabularv, 
10/6 n, Rs. 6—9—0, Ginn. 

Sanskrit Primer, by E. D. Perry, 8/6 n, Rs. 5—6—0, Ginn. 

The Rigveda, by A. Kaegi (Arrovvsmith), 8/6 n, Rs. 5—5—0, Ginn. 

N.B. — The Indian prices given above are at OUR CURRENT 
EXCHANGE RATES. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Reduction in Exchange Rates of Book Prices. 

Owing to the rapid and material rise in the exchange value of the rupee, 
we beg to announce that our rate of exchange will, tentatively from 1st 
September 1919, subject to further fluctuation of the money market, be 
1 0 As. per shilling of published sterling prices of : — 

i. Our Agency Publications ; those of Messrs. Harrap, Heath and Ginn & Co. 

ii. Books in print directly imported from abroad and those purchased from Indian 
Houses of foreign Publishers who have reduced their exchange rate accordin/lv 
asi we have done. ^ ^ 

N -H, Books in stock for which we have paid at varying rates of exchange will be sold 
only at prices which the rates of exchange prevailing from time to time admit of. 

Time is opportune to buy hooks and build libraries. 
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P. T. I. BOOK DEPOT, 

Bangalore City, Mysore and Madras, 

Agents for the Publishers, c 
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JULY 1920 
MUDALIAR 

[By D. B. Ramachandra Mudaliak Avaroal.] 
{A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


It mav not be generally known that the term Mudaliar does not connote 
a caste in the strict sense of the term. On the other hand, it is merely 
an honorific appellation added on by some of the Dravidians, mostly known also 
as Vellalas. The original home of the Dravidian still remains a mystery. But, 
endeavours are not lacking to ascertain the truth. Every effort made 
serves to take us nearer the goal, even if the goal be not attained in the 
near future. A number of terms, such as Dravidian, Tamilian, Tuluva- 
Vellalan, Kar-Alan, Kashi- Kavalan, Villapetta-Nattan, Agamvodayavan, Karai- 
Kattan, and so on are applied to this communitj' which has cultivated and 
maintained a civilisation of its own. These terms are not only current 
• now, but are found also in the Tamil literature of the past. A short explana- 
tion of these terms at the outset will be helpful. 

The meaning of the word Dravida is doubtful. Dravida is sometimes 
used as the name of a tract of country, lying between the Vindhyas and Cape 
Comorin, viz., Southern India. 

The term Dravida appears to have thence been used for the race that 
resided in this country. xAs the word Dravida is derived from Sanskrit, Dru 
means to run, the term probably indicates a place, to which a particular race 
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1ms run for retreat having been driven by a stronger bod}\ usurping the land. 

‘The word Tamilian is said by some to come from the root Tami, which 
means Ionel\% indicating perhaps one s[R;akiiig a lonely language ; but other 
authorities say that Tamir means sweet, dnd hence a sweet language. 

IMr. Kanakasabhai says that the U'ord Tamil api^ears to be an abbrevia- 
tion of the w’ord Tamalitti whiph is the form in the Pali language of the 
name Tamralipti, a great seajit)rt at the mouth of the Ganges, from which 
they had' emigrated. This se^aport is now known. as Tamliik, pud lies Qja^' the 
ba\' of Riipnarian river, 35 miles south-west of Calcutta. A mention of it is 
also made in the Vishnupuranani. 

Tuluva-Vellalan is a Vellalan of iIut Tulii countrs’, vSoiith Caiiara. The 
word Vellalan takes its derivation from Wflam (means a flood) and Alan 
(means the ruler), indicating one that commands the flood, and hence a culti- 
vator. Similarly, the \yoj*d:. means cliltivationi Some authorities 

connect the term Vellala with the historic Bellala dynasties of the Carnatic 
Coantr}^ 

The word Kar-Alan takes its derivation from Kar (means cloud) and Alan 
the ruler. This title is expressive of the skill of the man in controlling the 
flood and storing* water for agricuiiural purposes. 

The derivation of the word Viipetta-Nattan is from Vil a bow and Nadu 
a country, meaning a country archer. 

Similarly, the word Kashi- Kavalan takes its derivation from Kashi which 
means a regiment and Kavalan one that supervises it, hence a commander of 
regiment. These two terms appear to be relics of the days when Mudaliars 
commanded the armies of the Pandya, the Chola and Chera kings. 

Again the term Agam-Vodayavan takes its derivation from the word Agam 
(means land) and Vodayavan (owner), hence it means a possessor of land. 

The term Karai-Kattan takes its derivation from Kar means cloud and 
Kattan one that saves it, hence it means one that protected it. The 
Mythological origin of the name is that, in the reign of Ugra Pandya, there 
was a terrible famine for 12 years. The king, provoked at this, imprisoned all 
the clouds for their neglect of duty. Then Indra, god of clouds, requested 
the Pandya king to release them but he refused to do so until some one. 
stood as a guarantee for the faithful performance of their duty, r/s., of 
sending rain to his kingdom. Some Vellalas came forward and stood as 
security ; hence they are known as Karaikattan meaning Vellalas that saved 
the cloud. 

The chief scat of the Mudaliars was that part of South India, generally 
known as Thondaimandalam which was formerly known as Dandakaranya, 
being the wilderness of the famous giant Dandaka consisting of Madura, 
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Tanjore, TrichinopoK*, Tinnevelly, modern Chingleput and North Arcot 
Districts. Some writers say that they were divided into two chief classes: those 
who depended upon agriculture for their maintenance^ and those who owned 
land but did not entirely depend on it for their support. The latter class are 
said to have enjoN'cd many privileges and honours at the hands of their rulers 
having held responsible posts of ministers, commanders, ambassadors, etc. 
Their progeru' were noted for their martial spirit and were therefore recruited 
as soldiers in the Southern Districts. These are said to have been presented 
with swords and other insignia, worthy of being remembered for ever, by 
their kings in recognition of their chivalry. They were accordingly known 
as Kashi- Kavalar meaning commanders of regiment and \hlpettanattar 
meaning titled archers. One such commander Aryanayaga Mudaliar. a great 
general of vorc, is remembered to this day. They always attached much 
dignity to the military pursuits, and they had no little scorn for an uneventful 
life and a natural death. To fly from the battlefield or to receive a wound 
on the back was considered to be a great disgrace. As the type of a woman 
of the ancient Vilpettanattan race, I may cpiote the case of a spirited lady 
who, in response to an enquiry about her son, said : “ I know not where my 
son is but he will anyhow appear on the battlefield,” and, pointing to herself, 
she added This is the cave out of which sprang that tiger”. Similarly, 
another woman of that race learning that her son had fled from the battlefield 
swore that she would cut off her breasts that nursed him if he had really 
turned his back on the foe and herself armed with a sword went to the 
battlefield and finding among the slain the mangled body of her son, she 
rejoiced more than she did when he was born. But this feeling of martial 
valour gradually disappeared after the cessation of the war. Just then Jains 
and Buddhists actively endeavoured to improve and refine the stability of the 
Tamilians and their literature which was comparatively far advanced. 

The popular legend as to how they were connected with war is that 
there lived in the forests of Thondaimandalam certain classes of Kurumbars, 
and other hunting tribes, whose sole occupation was highway robbery and 
cold-blooded murder. Rebellion and disorder ruled everywhere. They 
divided the forests into several parts for their depredations. The king of 
this part of South India, a Chola, who was a Vellala, had a valiant son by name 
Athondachakravarti, by his second wife of Naga race, of hill tribe which was 
noted for its dashing valour. This young man, pursuant to the orders of his 
father, secured the help of the Vellalas of the Tiilii countr^q and subjugated 
the depredators, and restored peace in the kingdom. He then settled these 
‘ Vellalas in the Chola kingdom, and granted them free enjoymen 
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The old Chola king than- passed away. His son by the first wife, actuated 
by envy, declared to the subjects,.- -'and to the \"ellalas in particular, that he 
would allow them to enjoy the Inam lands for 10 years more, if they would 
help him in filching the sovereignty, from the hands of his half-brother 
Athonda. Some of the \"ellalas, accepting the offer thus made, rendered him 
help, and kept the Inam lands in their enjoyment, after the expiry of the first 
10 years, notwithstanding the repeated orders of Athonda to make them 
over to him. This irritated Athonda, and he orderd those who did not give 
up their lands to be put to death, when they tied to the neighbouring villages 
for shelter, having had no other alternative, which rendered the place desolate. 
The king finding that his kingdom was thinly populated, issued a proclamation 
declaring that he will give away lands free to those who |)romised to migrate to 
his dominion, which attracted many- TuliivaA’ellalas who subsequently rendered 
him further great service. He built 21 fortresses and established 81 districts 
consisting of 1,009 villages. He gave 80 villages and 2,000 acres of land to 
them to build houses for their residence. The Tuluva-Vellalas having been 
thus in possession cf a large extent of land, were known henceforward as 
Agamvodayawar meaning possessors of land. The Chola kings were very 
benevolent rulers, extremely pious. They built temples and choultries for 
the use of the travellers. Like their masters, the \'ellalas were also noted 
for alms-giving characteristic. In fact they considered this as one of their 
six principal occupations in life, namely, tilling, cow -breeding, trade, studying 
the Vedanta, worship of sacrificial fire, and giving alms. 

Now, out of the great regard that the king had for them for the help they 
rendered in establishing his sovereignty the king then called them by name 
of Mudalar, meaning the men of the first order or rank. The present form 
Mudaliar is a corruption of it. Its spelling in the English language is mis- 
leading and has undergone various changes, but if its correct vernacular 
meaning is knowm, it is not likely that there will be any mistake. In support 
of the statement that Mudalar means men of the first order, it may be pointed 
out that in Jaffna and in the neighbouring parts of Ceydon where the 
purest Tamil is still spoken, the term Mudalar is even now used in its 
original sense. The headman of a community or a corporation or the 
manager of an office irrespective of his caste is called as Mudalar, meaning 
the headman or the first man and for a superior title they use the term 
Maha Mudalar. In this connection I may also point out that in some 
religious works of Srivaishnavas, the term Mudalar occurs as an honorific 
suffix in the names of some renowned beings of olden davs. For ex; 


suffix in the names of some renowned beings of olden day^s. For ex; 
Jatayii, the leader of birds is styled as Vihaga Mudalar: similarly’, S 
the leader of Vanaras is styded as ^"anara Mudalar. 
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Further Mr. Edgar Thurston affirms that the ^ial status of the \T41aks 
was all along very high, they having been awarded the first place in social 
esteem and recognised as a very respa:tab!e body of the commiinity, from a 
very long time. This is borne out also by the fact that in theceiernon\ Tiila- 
!)harani observed by the Kings in olden days, that is weighing themselves 
against gold and silver and distributing the weighed gold and silver in charity, 
the right to weigh the king’s person was accorded to a Vellala. Besides, in the 
sacred Kambaramayanam a \Tllala is spoken of as having received the crown 
from \’asishta’s hands and placed it upon Sri Rama’s head at the coronation 
ceremony of Sri Rama after his conquest of Lanka. 

\\1ien the community grew, the Tuluva-Vellalas were forced to leave 
their settlements for other adjoining lands, such as Arcot, Ponneri, Kanna- 
mangalam, Kanivanibakam, Poonaniallee and so on, and were known there- 
after by the name of the villages in which the various bodies were settled. 
They had amongst them convenient sub-sections known as Servais, and the 
headmen of which were known as Servaigars. 

Another set of distinction also grew up among the Dravidians by lapse 
of time. Some of the communities who had fought during the wars and had 
been compelled to do the duties of the Kshatriya, were themseKes known as 
Kshatriyas, and the appellations Mudaliar as already explained w-as originally 
reserv ed for them. Some others took agriculture w'hile still others, came in 
contact with Yavanas and became experts in trade. 

The commercial intercourse of the Tamilians with Egyptians and other 
western nations had been probably the cause of existence of certain Tamil 
w’ords, like Tokai meaning a peacock, Kapi meaning an ape and Agil meaning 
a fragrant wood, in the Hebrew Bible and also the Tamil words, Arisi 
meaning rice, inji meaning ginger, mean, rice and ginger in Greek also. It 
therefore clearly indicates that the Greek merchants conveyed these names to 
Europe from the Tamil land. The Romans who conquered Egypt w^ere not 
slow' in taking advantage of the profitable trade with the Tamilians- 

The community thus came to be classified as Kshatriyas and \aistas 
according to the occupations they first had. It is rather strange that this 
aspect wus lost sight of by the authors of Census Reports of 1881, 1891, and 
1901 w'ho have made rather questionable allusions to such a classification of 
the community. The \kisya section w'as further subdivided according to the 
nature of their trade. Thus some were known as Bhuvaisyas being 
agriculturists and called themselves W odayans, some as Govais^yas being 
cattle owmers and called themselves Pillays, some as Dhanavaisyas being 
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ingrain however was followed by a set of Vellalas known as Kulavanikan or 
\"ellanchetti. \'’edantic study and worship of sacrificial fire Agnihotram 
appears to have been done in those days by a section of \'ellalas known as 
\ aidyans now extinct. This name should not however be confounded with the 
term \"aidya, a physician. These Vaidyans were good Sanskrit scholars 
and were well \'ersed in the Vedanta. They were therefore employed 
as ministers under those kings. To distinguish from one another they also 
preferred calling themselves after the professions they followed. So, analogous 
to the duties performed- by them, they were called by these denominations. 
Gradually however during the time of peace the occupations of these sections 
changed, their respective duties became defunct and their appellations became 
obsolete. 

There was a subdivision known as Kumidichatti \"ellalas which has now 
disappeared at least in name. They were known in consequence of their 
custom of carr\’ing a chatti of fire for all other Vellalas to be used at funerals 
for cremation. Now the Vellalas carry their own fire for funerals. 

There is yet another division of these people, that ‘is. from a time lone 
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develop wealLlp support the administration and find the money for im[)erial 
demands ; as the proverb says the Vellalas goad is the ruler's sceptred’ 

. It is a common saying that every grain sown by them yielded a 
thpusandfold and that they were growing 16 kinds of grains. They were 
also noted for weaving priceless muslins. 

After their settlement in Thondaimandalam these people seem to have 
formed a colony and ruled it well and dexterously by co-operation and self- 
sacrifice and with dignified religious, social and ethical rules. Dr. Caldwell 
says that they were framers of high moral codes. Mr. Vincent Smith has 
observed that they had ships and that they were experts in navigation. 
Naval fights too were not unknown to them. Their voyages, however, seemed 
to have been confined mostly to the east. They brought pearls and corals 
from Ceylon and spices from Burma. They used to catch the wild elephants 
in pitfalls dug in the woods but later on they introduced the ingenious method 
. of decoying wild elephants by tame female elephants. Although thev' are able 
to manage their own afiairs yet with a desire to improve their skill they appear 
to have got a few skilled artisans from Magadha now known as Patna, 
mechanics and smiths from Avanthi, now called Oojjani and carpenters 
from Yavanadesam, meaning Europe as they called it then. They were a 
gay and polite people and very loyal to their king, fond ,of music and poetry 
and of helping the poor, and adoring, their gods. Says a European, missionary 
who resided in India for nearly half a century .‘'Swarm the...Tamilians like 
the Greeks or the Scotch of the East, the. least superstitious, the most 
enterprising and persevering race of Hindus. ” 

First they had commercial intercourse, with Arabs who came to South 
India with gold and took in exchange from the Tamil people pepper, pearls, 
tortoise shells and peacock feathers. Subsequently, they began to deal with 
; Greeks, Romans and Javanese. All of them they called Yavanas meaning 
Europeans. The word yavana has taken its derivation from the Greek word 
laones which is the name of the Greek nation in their own langauge. The 
Jews have a tradition that a large number of them came and settled m the 
Tamil -country soon after the destruction of the temple in Jerusalam m 68 
A.D. The copper-plate deeds written in ancient Tamil still in the possession 
of the Jews and Syrian Christians show and excite much .interest not onl> 
because of their antiquity but of the fact that; ancient Tamil kings conferred 
on Jewish colonies certain privileges 'which :these colonies still possess tc 
some extent. , 

The language of the Mudaliars is Tamil which is of the Dravidian grouj: 
of languages, and ^ had its origin^ long before 7th century B.C., and lU 
grammar was written so early as 3.rd century B.C. by Augustya. Traditioi 
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has it that God Shiva taught Tamil grammar to Augustya soon after he tauglit 
Sanskrit Grammar to Fanini, the two oldest languages prevalent in the 
Bharatawarsha. Tamil is even now one of the principal languages spoken on 
the globe. The question who first brought the Tamil alphabet to them, 
whether the Southern Dravidians or the Northern Aryans, seems insoluble. 
It is said that it was from the Nagas that the Aryans, first learnt the 
art of writing and hence Sanskrit characters are to this day known as 
Devanagari, Nevertheless all authorities confirm the great antiquity of 
Tamil literature and the advanced state of civilisation reached by Tamilians 
as early as the 1st century before' the Christian era. The present Tamil 
characters were in use prior to 650 A. D. But according to Professor 
Whitney they have undergone changes from century to ccntiir}' until 
about the 14th century A.D., when they reached the present stereo- 
typed features. 

The earlier scholars were of opinion that Tamil was spoken first in 
Madura, Tarijore, Tinnevelly, Chingleput, Travancore, Nilgiris, Ramnad, 
Ceylon and Quilon, but later research has resulted in the inclusion in the list 
of countries like Arabia, Baluchistan, Bengal, Burma, China, Java and 
Orissa. Brahui, a language spoken in Baluchistan at present is found 
to have considerable affinity to Tamil in its words and grammatical form. 

Civilisation brings with it new thoughts and new ideas which require new 
words to express them. Every language therefore borrows words and Tamil 
is no exception to this rule. Some words bearing on religion and philosoph}*, 
have been borrowed by it, from Sanskrit, namely, Sandhyavandana, Agnihotra, 
Yaga, Homa, Kanyadana, and so on. Revenue terms are adopted from 
Persian, namely, Hukum, Yadi and so on. Administrative terms are taken 
from English, namely, Court, case, file, report and so on, besides, the collo- 
quial terms, such as gate, compound, coat, ink, etc. 

Early Tamil, early Telugu and early Kannada are almost kindred langua- 
ges' and Malayalam is an offshoot of old Tamil, with a rather liberal 
admixture of Sanskrit words, which formed itself about the 10th century A.D. 

Classical Tamil differs from the Tamil of current literature and corres- 
pondence, which again differs, from colloquial Tamil. 

Tamil literature contains works too numerous to mention. In the olden 
days scholars were evidently not fond of writing novels, to amuse the read- 
ing public by fictitious tales* Their aim was entirely religious and philoso- 
phical and they freely” employed versification. Their works contain the highest 
spiritual truths and they are held therefore in great veneration even by the 
Some such workfare Silappadhikaram, Manimeghalai, Naladiyar, ! 
Chintamani, Naonul, Nkishadam, Kambaramayanam, Auyaiyar Padal, 
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Thcvaram. Tiruvaimoii, Thiruvasakam, Jnanavetti, Nalairaprabandham, 
Nclavcnba, Pattannattar Facial, Tayumanswamiyar Padal and so on. I may 
also give the names of a few important Tamil scholars and poets who were 
all drawn from the Vellala ranks. They are Kamban, Aiivaiyar, ^^lanickwa- 
sagar, Nathmuni, Bhadragiriyar, Pattannattar, Taynmanavar, Tirugnana- 
sambandar, Dandiy Budhamitra, Pavanandi, Appar, Sundarar, and so on. 
\\dth few exceptions every one of them was an ascetic noted for chastity, 
piety, self-mortification and abstinence. It is said that the first two, Kamban 
a poet and Auvaiyar, a poetess were even foretelling the future which was 
accurately realised. It is surprising to note that the whole of the Tamil 
literature, namely Theology in which the Tamilians excelled, all the other 
nations of x\ntic|uity, Philosophy, i\stronomy, Physics, Chemistry and Medicine, 
and in fact ever}’ work of theirs, such as oven Grammar and Dictionary were 
'."..■.in verse. 

Mr. Kanakasabhai, a great Tamil scholar, affirms that the five major and 
five minor epics, the 1-8 anthologies, the 10 major and the 18 minor poems 
are all works of purely Tamil origin. 

In the 19th century a new impetus is given to prose composition and an 
earnest attempt is being made to introduce prose as much as possible. 
Messrs. Swaminatha Iyer, Tandavaraya Mudaliar, and ^’'eerasami Chettiar 
deserve speci^il mention for their modern prose works. 

It will be interesting to note that in the year 1769, a celebrated Italian 
missionary, by name Constantins Beschi, who resided in Madura for over 
40 years, rendered the Biography of Jesus Christ into a Tamil epic known as 
Tembavani and he has tried to put it in the fashion of Kambaramayanam. 
Similarly, in the year 1895, one Mr. Krishna Pillay, an Indian Christian of 
Palamcottah, has translated Banyan’s Pilgrims Progress in line Tamil verse. 
About the 3rd century of the Christian era, they had established three 
academies in Madura and Tinnevelly to improve Tamil literature. They were 
known as Sanghams of which the third was the most important one. But poetry 
seems to have been their hobby to which they paid much attention. Students 
were also taught in these universities Philosophy, Chemistry, Physics, Physio- 
; logy and Medicine, 

These Sanghams had 500 members. The majority of them were poets. 
They were patronised by the Pandya, the Chola, and the Chera kings, most 
of whom were also poets and belonged to the Vellala tribe. A Danish scholar 
has remarked that the academies like the ancient institutions of the Tamil 
people similarly that of French which was established in 1634 A.D., that is, i 
over 1,000 years after the Tamil academies, have great influence to check the 
style and general standard of writing and to maintain the purity and simpli- 
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has it that God Shiva taught Tamil grammar to Augustya soon after he tauglit 
Sanskrit Grammar to Panini, the two oldest languages prevalent in the 
Bharatawarsha, Tamil is even now one of the principal languages spo|:en on 
the globe. The question who first brought the Tamil alphabet to them, 
whether the Southern Dravidians or the Northern Aryans, seems insoluble. 
It is said that it was from the Nagas that the Aryans, first learnt the 
art of writing and hence Sanskrit characters are to this day known as 
Devanagari, Nevertheless all authorities confirm the great antiquity of 
Tamil literature and the advanced state of civilisation reached by Tamilians 
as early as the 1st century before the Christian era. The present Tamil 
characters were in use prior to 650 A.D. But according to Professor 



Whitney they have undergone changes from century to century until 
about the 14th century A.D., when they reached the present stereo- 
typed features. 

The earlier scholars were of opinion that Tamil was spoken first in 
Madura, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Chingleput, Travancore, Nilgiris, Ramnad, 
Ceylon and Quilon, but later research has resulted in the inclusion in the list 
of countries like Arabia, Baluchistan, Bengal, Burma, China, Java and 
Orissa. Brahui, a language spoken in Baluchistan at present is found 
to have considerable affinity to ‘Tamil in its words and grammatical form. 

Civilisation brings with it new thoughts and new ideas which require new 
words to express them. Every language therefore borrows words and Tamil 
is no exception to this rule. Some words bearing on religion and philosophy, 
have been borrowed by it, from Sanskrit, namely, Sandhyavandana, Agnihotra, 
Yaga, Homa, Kanyadana, and so on. Revenue terms are adopted from 
Persian, namely, Hukum, Yadi and so on. Administrative terms are taken 
from English, namely, Court, case, file, report and so on, besides, the collo- 
quial terms, such as gate, compound, coat, ink, etc. 

Early Tamil, early Telugu and early Kannada are almost kindred langua- 
ges* and Malayalam is an offshoot of old Tamil, with a rather liberal 
admixture of Sanskrit words, which formed itself about the 10th century A. U. 

Classical Tamil differs from the Tamil of current literature and corres- 
pondence, which again differs from colloquial Tamil. 

Tamil literature contains works too numerous to mention. In the olden 
days scholars were evidently not fond of writing novels, to amuse the read- 
ing public by fictitious tales. Their aim was entirely religious and philoso- 
phical and they freely' employed versification. Their works contain the highest 
spiritual truths and they are held therefore in great veneration even by the 
Brahmins.; Some such works are Silappadhikaram, Manimeghalai, Naladiyar, 
Chintamani, Nannul, Nkishadam, Kambaramayanam, Auyaiyar Padal, 
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Thevanim, Tiruvairaoli, Thiruvasakam, Jiianavetti, Nalairu[)rabandhaiii, 
Xelavcnba, Pattaniiattar Facial, TayuiTians\\'amiyar Padal and so on, I may 
also givci the names of a few important Tamil scholars and poets who were 
all drawn from the \'ellala ranks. They are Kamban, Auvaix'ar, ^Manickwa- 
sagar, Nathmuni, Bhadragiriyar, Pattaniiattar, Ta\’Limanavar, Tirugnana- 
sambandar, Uandi, Budhamitra, Pavanandi, Appar, Sundarar, and so on. 
With few exceptions ever}' one of them was an ascetic noted for chastity, 
pict}’, self-mortification and abstinence. It is said that the first two, Kamban 
a poet and Auvai}'ar, a poetess were even foretelling the future which was 
accurately realised. It is surprising to note that the w'hole of the Tamil 
literature, namel}’ Theology in which the Tamilians excelled, all the other 
nations of Antic|uity, Philosophy, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry and Medicine, 
and in fact every work of theirs, such as even Grammar and Dictionary were 
in verse. 

Mr. Kanakasabhai, a great Tamil scholar, affirms that the five major and 
five minor epics, the I S anthologies, the 10 major and the 18 minor poems 
are all works of purely Tamil origin. 

In the 19th century a new impetus is given to j^rose composition and an 
earnest attempt is being made to introduce prose as much as possible. 
Messrs. Swaminatha Iyer, Tandavara}’a Mudaliar, and \"eerasami Chettiar 
deserve special mention for their modern prose works. 

It will be interesting to note that in the year 1769, a celebrated Italian 
missionary, by name Constantins Beschi, who resided in Madura for over 
40 years, rendered the Biography of Jesus Christ into a Tamil epic known as 
Tembavani and he has tried to put it in the fashion of Kambaramayanam. 
Similarly, in the year 1895, one Mr. Krishna Pillay, an Indian Christian of 
Palamcottah, has translated Banyan’s Pilgrims Progress in fine Tamil verse. 
About the 3rd century of the Christian era, they had established three 
academies in Madura and Tirmevelly to improve Tamil literature. They were 
known as Sanghams of which the third was the most important one. But poetry 
seems to have been their hobby to which they paid much attention. Students 
were also taught in these universities Philosophy, Chemistry, Physics, Physio- 
logy and Medicine. 

These Sanghams had 500 members. The majority of them were poets. 
They were patronised by the Pandya, the Chola, and the Chera kings, most 
of whom were also poets and belonged to the Vellala tribe. A Danish scholar 
has remarked that the academies like the ancient institutions of the Tamil 
people similarly that of French which was established in 1634 A,D., that is, 
over 1 ,000 years after the Tamil academies, have great influence to check the 
style and general standard of writing and to maintaiii the purity and simpli- 
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cit\- of the language. Dr. Jesperson remarks that in S[ate of the safeguards 
of ancient Tamilians not to multiply words of the same signilication there are 
in Tamil 34 synonyms for the word wind, 50 for water, 35 for clouds, 62 for 
earth, 60 for mountain, and so on. It is interesting to note that in those 
days particular attention ^^■as paid to women's education. The monarchs of 
those daj's paid munificent grant to poets, such as the grant of 500 villages, 
revenue of all southern districts for 40 years, 40 lakhs of gold coins, of the 
value of Rs. 2-8-0 each. It is said that a certain poetess received from 
a Pandya ■ king a reward of an elephant, a chariot and a garland of 
golden flowers for her poetry. 

They had their own vocal and instrumental music and dances. But the}* 
rightly gave this art, a religious character. They had stringed instruments 
very peculiar and well suited for their mode of singing. These instruments 
had 7 to 21 strings denoting Sapta ragas. But it is said that a particular 
instrument, which was being used in the days of AugusB'a and which became 
extinct even before 3rd century A.D. had 1,000 strings. A great variety of 
of wind instruments were also in use. It is said that the curriculum of studies 
of music of those days would do credit to any of the most accomplished 
institution of the kind of the present day. They had in all 103 distinct 
tunes. They had their characteristic and favourite dances and one of their 
deities who is supposed to be very fond of dancing is named as Nataraj, 
meaning King of dancing. 

They were not at the same time backward in dramas. Like that of the 
Greeks their dramas formed part of their religious ceremonies. It is said 
that the first Tamil drama was enacted in the 3rd century A.D. In the year 
1712 one Arimachala Kavi, author of Rama Natakam, enacted it in the court 
of the Mahratta Raja by name Sri vSurfoji Raja of Tanjore. Mr. Day has 
given an interesting description of this and so also Dr. Kumarasami has 
made illuminating contributions about it. 

It will be interesting to note that the great Vaishnava saint Nammalvar 
and Shaiva ascetic Tayumanaswami eilso belong to this sect of Vellala caste. 

In the very beginning the prevailing religion was animism, the worship 
of the departed ancestors and heroes. After the early wars evil spirits and 
blood thirsty gods namely Katteri, Karuppan, Maduraviran, etc., were wor« 
shipped by them. They also believed in omens, auguries and sorcery* They 
: y, observed feasts when they returned after success in wars and on the birthday 
of kings i and fasts on full moon days. It is between the 8th and 12th 
centuries A.D., Hhey were given a philosophic basis of worship by Sanka- 
. ; racharya and Ramanujacharya. Thus there are among the communities both 
Shaivites and Vaishnavites. 
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Self -mortification and abstinence from pleasures were advoeated as the 
highest road to salvatioii and with such religious turn of mind the sphere of 
music was transferred from house to temple. The Vaishnava and Shaiva 
hymns, namely Nalairaprabandham and Thevaram began to be sung in 
temples. Besides the four great gods, namely Vishnu, Shiva, Balarani, and 
Miiriiga, they had 33 deities, 12 of them comprising Aiidltya, 11 Rudra, <S 
A^asii and 2 Mariitta. These were subsequently increased to 33 crores during 
the puranie period. Charity was extolled as a great virtue from the beginning- 
There were three grades of donors amongst them. Those who gave charity 
unasked and without proclaiming from the house tops were considered to be 
of the first class, and those who oftered what was asked were of the second 
class and those w ho grudgingly gave after much importunity belonged to the 
third .class. ' 

The community is divided into 96 gotras, the names of 13 of which end 
in Thiriyan, 14 in Ra\'an and 69 in Wodayan. The first, namely Thiriyan 
designates the tribes to which that section of Vellalas originally belonged. 
The second, namely Rayan is the title conferred on them by the Pandya, the 
Chola and the Chera kings. While the third, namel}' Wodayan appears to 
have been the name of the villages of which they were the chieftains. 

In those days the king was assisted by a council of five members. They 
consisted of the representatives of the people, priests, physicians, astrologers, 
and minij^ers. This council safeguarded the rights of the people. Their 
various duties were ; the priests directed all religious ceremonies and settled 
disputes arising in that connection. The physicians attended to the health 
and the sanitation of the country, astrologers fixed auspicious times for public 
ceremonies and predicted important events while the ministers attended to the 
administration of the justice. The king wore a long crowm of a conical 
shape made of gold, set with precious stones and the queen did not wear a 
crown unless she had inherited the monarchy in her own right. On all 
public occasions she took her seat on the throne along with the king. The King 
was the head of the Government and of the society as well. Big chariots drawn 
by 7 horses were used by the king and the queen only in processions and on 
festive occasions. The ministers wore a peculiar head gear. Justice was 
administered free of charges to suitors but the punishments were rather severe 
and hence crimes were rare. A thief arrested with the stolen property in his 
possession was beheaded. The orders of the king were proclaimed through- 
out his capital with beat of drums, riding on elephants by officers specially 
told off for the purpose. Time-criers Avere emploj^ed in the palace to cry out 
the end of each Naligai .which was then reckoned by hour glasses. Tiger was 
the ensign of the king and tiger stamps were marked on goods. f 
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In the 3rd century A.D., there were five methods of disposing the 
dead, namely cremation, burial, exposure in the jungle to be eaten by jackals 
and vultures, stuffing them in the pits, and covering them with big 
earthen jars. The third method finds an echo in the customs of the Parsees 
at the present time. The ashes of the cremated dead body of gallant military 
oflicers, and soldiers and also of renowned persons were being buried in olden 
days on the roadside of the important streets with inscriptions. These tomb 
stones are found even now in many of the roads of the Tamil Districts and 
are known as Virakkals. 

Now, turning to their present habits and customs it will be found that 
most Mudaliars are strict vegetarians in whose precincts neither a dog nor a 
fowl can be seen as their very sight is considered by them as pGllution* 
Others take animal food but the\' are strictly prohibited from taking an\’ flesh 
other than that of sheep. 

Their dress is not unlike that adopted by the majority of Southern 
Indians. 

Their old arts and industry have become extinct. Even their gods have 
disappeared as Indra and Balaram are no more invoked by them and in the 
temples of Shiva it is thelingam and not the image of Shiva that is worshipped 
now. , , ■ 

As a rule, all ceremonies are presided over by and performed through the 
medium of Brahmin priests. The ceremonies observed after birt^i. arc that 
both the child and the mother bathe on the eleventh day and after punj-aharn 
is performed by the Purohit and panchakavyam a sanctifying potion of the 
five products of the cow is drunk by the mother, they are supposed to be 
pure and may enter into the household as before. Until this sanctifying 
ceremony is performed all the family members are considered to be unclean. 

No divine worship of any kind is offered in the house during the first ten 
days nor is any other religious performance undertaken. When the house- 
wife is pregnant the husband is not allowed to carry a dead body or build 
a new house by putting a loft on it as it is supposed to have an evil effect at 
deliver}^ time. And allusion is made to the weight put on the house which 
w ill render the delivery more painful. On the evening of the eleventh day 
married women are invited who put the child in the cradle and sing some 
lallubies suited to the occasion. , Simultaneously with this some have Nama- 
karnam ceremony, naming of the child, performed and the others have tliis 

it'll A t* . , . . . . 
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done in the third month. A name corresponding to the Xakshatrain, star 
undci which the child was born is given to it. . Friends and relatives gather 
on the occasion and offer their presents to the child in the shape of ornaments 
’ and cloths. 
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When a girl attains her age intimation of the same is given to the 
relatives through the washer- woman of the house. When the married 
women are congregated the girl is bathed with the accompaniment of the 
music and is kept in a separate room for five days and the girl is bedecked in 
different disguises, when married women sing songs to the accompaniment of 
the music suited to the occasion. On the sixth day Punyaham is 
performed by the Brahmin Piirohit. And on the 7th day the final ceremonies 
are performed when all the relatives and friends are invited who give presents 
in the shape of jewels, cloths and money to the girl and they partake of the 
dinner and bless the girl. The time of the girl’s attaining her age is noted 
and the purohit is consulted as to the hour being auspicious or otherwise, and 
the consequent good or evil to the girl and also to the husband, if she is 
married, is foretold. 

There Is no age restriction for eligibility to marry in either sex. But 
child marriages are condemned and are never performed as a rule. Girls may 
be married either before or after the attainment of age. Marriages are 
arranged for and brought by the parents or other elderly members of the 
parties. With regard to the selection of the brides, preference is generally 
given either to a sister's or maternal uncle’s daughter if available and suited. 
Betrothal ceremony takes place either a few months or a few days before 
the marriage or just along with the marriage. The marriage ceremony lasts 
for three to five days generally. The worshipping of the family deities precedes 
all other ceremonies. Pandakal fixing one of the four pillars of the 
marriage pandal is the initial ceremony of the marriage festivities. This is 
nerformed bv married women. On this occasion too friends and relatives 
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Untying the thread armlets takes place on the last day. Generally, the 
consummation of the marriage takes place in the third month after the 
marriage. For it is considered that the birth of a child before the lapse of 
one year from the time of marriage is inauspicious. 

Widow marriage is strictly prohibited. 

The dead bodies are, as a rule, cremated but those of unmarried people 
and the followers of Shiva are Imried. Generally, the eldest son performs the 
ceremonies connected with the death of father or mother. Pollution is 
observed for ten nights and on any day after this but generally on the 16th 
da}” the final ceremonies arc performed in a garden. All the rites observed b\' 
the Frahmins are performed on the last day. Annual ceremonies are also 
performed. Adoption is permitted, hut it is seldom resorted to. 

Thus the ceremonies, etc., arc almost identical to .those of Brahmins 
with the exception of Upanayanam and Kasi Yatrebut the most distinguishing 
features of them arc : — 

Afarriagc after puberty. 

And in such cases the most advantageous system of consummation of 
marriage after three months which system other communities may adopt with 
.advantage if the}' choose. 

.Interdining and intermarriage between meat-eating and vegetarian 
factions of this sect. It should be remembered, however, that each section 
will have great regard for others’ prejudices and will respect their sentiments 
in this concern and will afford all facilities and conveniences to maintain such 
customs when all of them have to meet at a common place of dining with 
respective members. 

Intermarriage and interdining between the Vaishnavites and Shaivites 
unlike our Brahmin brethren, in this respect the Miidaliars have taken a step 
of reform wiiich is most conducive to social advancement. 

A few constantly wear the sacred thread but all Miidaliars have to 
wear only at the time of performing the Vedic rituals, Yegnopavitam and 
Pavitram, as a mark of the sacred nature of the ceremonies of all kinds including 
those at marriages and after deaths which are presided over by the Brahmin 
Piirohits. In welbto-do families these two indicative symbols of Brahmins 
arc made in gold and preserved for use on such occasions. 

This short account whkh I have teen . able to place before you will, I 
hope, show that the Tamil community of Miidaliars are the inheritors of a great 
and ancient civilisation. Their eulture commands the admiration of every 
scholar who has made a searching study of its history. 
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KAUTILYA AND KADIDASA 

By H. A. Shah, Esq., b.a. (Bombay.) 


Texts used:— Oi the Nirna\’asagara Press, Bombaj- (unless stated other- 
wise). 

Artha.— “ Kautlliyam Arthasastram Nexe edition Bangalore. Its 
English translation by Mr. Shastry is referred to also in 
brackets along with it. 

“ Kainandakiya Nitisara ’h — Trivandrum Series. 

“SukraNiti”; — Gujarati Press, Bombay. 

A66;'6’u;ff/ions Sak=Sakuntalam. Raghu = Raghuvam&. ’fr<t?i=’tT^JTPT- 
Malavika = Malavikagnimitram. Sukra = Sukraihti. 

Ram = Rama 3 'ana. Mb. Mahabharata. 

This paper* covers some very important parallels of thoughts and 
language found in the works of Kautilya and Kalidasa. They have remained 
unnoticed hitherto. Attention is drawn to their nature and to the develop- 
ment of arguments therefrom. Hunting is the chief subject which helps 
us to understand them. Some others are those where glimpses arc given 
about a deceased king, a new king and about a high priest. The use of 
technical terms is also interesting. 

The picture of hunting in Sakuntala belongs to a time which changed 
appreciably (as can be inferred from the passages we shall give) when 
Raghuvarn& was written. What is depicted in Raghuvamsa cannot be 
referred to the time Sakuntala portrays because, a certain alteration is 
emphasized in the former. That emphasis has been put in his work by 
Kautilya marking a change which itself is due to the change of ways in 
hunting in his days or ^\■hich is due to himself, he being instrumental either 
in bringing it about or in giving a recognition to it. On the strength of this 
evidence,’ — and it is such which knows no contradiction, — the date of Kalidasa 
is referred to the age of Kautilya. Again, the expressions used and the method 
followed by Kalidasa exhibit the thoroughness ascribed to Kautilya 
(^^S¥^ > therefore, his personality is inferred to be that of Kautilj’a. 

That there is no mistake in, the arguments advanced is pointed out by bring- 
ing into contrast other passages from literature on the same subject. 
(Passages from foreign literature may help even more.) 

* [Read at the First Oriental Conference at Poona, and secured for the Q.J.M.S. by 4h® 
kind permission of the Secretaries — E d.] . 
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Moreover* to express in the peculiar \va\’ of| Kaiitilya, w hat his age 
demanded of him, would be superfluous even after the lapse of one century 
if the currency, authority and ’ reputation w*hich he and his Arthasastra 
gained are considered, and if the conservative imifonnity of Indian 
life running down unchanged for many centuries is not forgotten. The 
change and the expression of that change belong to that age only. 
Lapse of time is inadmissible because the ring of the old order (of hunting) 
in Sakuntala (the new- one has only a shadow^ of it), disappears com- 
pletely in Raghuvarnsa, wherein the new order is seen to have advanced 
and established. The queer position created by the clash of the vanishing 
old and approaching new' , find full expression only in Sak. and in the 
debate in the Artha., pp. 329 (398-99). The freshness, joys and advantages 
that the new one has brought in its trail find complete expression in 
Raghuvarnsa only. This fact will be pointed out at length in the succeeding 
pages without further preamble. It will then be found that both the 
authors — Kautilya and Kalidasa^ — are connected in a w^ay they are connected 
with none else. 

To begin :~ 

Who will imagine that there is some hidden link between the two verses 
IX, 49 and IX, 53 of Raghuvarnsa ? They are given below'. At first 
sight it appears that there is little significance in the occurrence of the 
verse 53rd ; much less in its proximity to the verse 49th : Supposing that 
an edition omits it altogether, the omission remains unsuspected with all 
the knowdedge we have at present! Its indispensable'nature remains beyond 
discernment. 

Who will think that the verses of Raghu. IX, 68—71, are all interlinked 
and are all equally important ? Who will dream that the portions dealing 
with hunting in Sak. (Acts I and II) and Raghu. Canto IX are personal 
views of Kautilya ? 

A Politician named Pisuna critici- 2 jes hunting rather adversely. 

Pisuna says that of hunting and gambling hunting is a worse vice ; 
for falling into the hand of robbers, enemies and elephants ( « vyala) 
getting into wild fire, fear, inability to distinguish between the 
cardinal points, hunger, thirst and loss of life are evils consequent 
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upon hunting " Artha., pp. 329 {398-9).'^ 

'' NoA says Kautilya “ in hunting, exercise, the disappear- 

ance of phlegm, bile, fat, and sweat, the acquisition of skill in 
aiming at stationary and moving bodies, the ascertainment of 
the appearance of beasts when provoked and occasional march 
(are its good characteristics).” /Wr/., pp. 329 (399). !• 

Well ! \vas Pisuna a fool to raise objections and not to sec the advan- 
tages ? Has Kautilya quot^^ in vain ? It looks as if his objections 
remain unanswered. It is not so, however. 

A notable feature of the discussions in the x\rthasastra is as follows : — 
Although an opinion for or against a subject in question is given, it is not 
sought to lower its value thereby or on the other hand unduly raise it in our 
estimation. It is not a form of vanity on the part of the author. The dis- 
cussion usually develops, on the whole, in a simple device with him, by 
which he draws the attention of the reader to the strong and weak points of 
the matter controverted, and the debate on it sets the various points off 
against one another imparting rare clearness in meaning, the substance 
acquainting the student with all sorts of possibilities involved in the choice 
that may be made. All the objections have fullest value attached to 
them ; and the author bestows careful attention to all of them, making neces- 
sary provisions where there are drawbacks ; and finally arranges his system 
in such a manner that the benefits of the way preferred can be well realized. 
Let us see it — the system (in the safeguards and the provisions — ) in the case 
of hunting in the Arthasastra. 

Pages 46 (52). There shall be constructed in the extremities of the 


Cf. Raghu. IX, 53. The passage is important because the evils it portrays, 
though expressed in Sakuntala, remain there uncontrolled by necessary arrange 
> ments and safeguards, 
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C/. also Raghu. IX, 49 and contrast Kadambari, p. 189. 



kingdom forts iiianned by boundary guards whose duty shall be to 
guard the entrances into the kingdom. 'The interior of the kingdom 
shall be watched by trap-keeper (Vagurika), archers (Sahara), 
hunters(pulinda), Chandalas, and wild tribes (Aran} achara).'''' ” 

Pages 14] (177). '‘Pasture grounds shall be opened between ain’ two 
dangerous places. Valleys shall be cleared from the fear of thieves, 

elephants (Vyala) and other beasts. Hunters and hound- 

keepers shall reconnoitre forests. At the approach of thieves or 

enemies, as to the movements of enemies or wild tribes they 

may send information. P’ 

Pages 44 (49) ....“ He shall engage himself in sports only in 

such forests as are cleared by hunters and hound -keepers from the 
dangers of highway-robbers, snakes, and enemies. P’ 

Pages 59-60 (65-66). “The collector-general shall attend to forests 

“ Game-forests, timber-forests and elephant-forests are 

forests. 

Pages 44 (49). With a view of acquiring efiiciency in the skill of shooting 
arrows at moving objects, he shall engage himself in sports......... IF 

Pages 49 (55). “ A forest as extensive as the above (7.e., forest assigned to 
Brahmans) provided with only one entrance rendered inaccessible 
by the construction of ditches all round, with plantations of 
delicious fruit trees, bushes, bow'ers and thornless trees, with an ex- 
pansive lake of water full of harmless animals, and with tigers 
(vyala), beasts of prey, male and female elephants, young elephants 
and bisons — all deprived of their ckuvs and teeth shall be formed 
for the king’s sports.” “ On the extreme limit of the country or in 
any other suitable locality, another game-forest with game-beasts, 
open to all, shall also be made. In view^ of procuring all kinds of 

* '' I l [C/. Malavika7 I. 

portion between vss. 5 and 6.] i 
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C/. Raghu. IX, 53. Such were the agencies created, as preventives of the dangers 
specified by Pisuna. 

I i c/. Raghu. 

IX, 53. 

§ ... II ' 

„ Artha. pp. 329 (399): Sak.II, 5; Raghu. 

IX. 49; 8 and Raghu.' IX, ^7^6$. 




,3T?i^^®^r553Tnf5^fR?rfftrr^T^^^'^^^ f^fT^?^ ^T^: 1 2T^T5% 

^T I f ^2r5?KgRf ^ ^r3Tm%?fi^T i ^q%g 

11 (C/. Raghu. IX, 69-71), Contrast the monologue of Vidushaka 
in Sak. TL ; (C/. Raghu. IX, 69—71,), Here is the constructive programme of the 
system. It acquires importance by its absence of expression in Sakuntala only. 
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(Jl) “ I 3Trf®5T3[55r 1 ” 1 

(i) “ q-aR^Fm^r f^T%nofrsf^Tr ” I and the longing for rest 

■ / / fN . r^, • 'N. rv, . . » ■ 

irrwfTrr’T i 

Such are the grievances of the It will be found that 

most of them are (put as it were in his mouth) the objections of Pisuna. The 
Vidushaka represents him ; the charioteer, the commander and the king 
ares as it were, mouth-pieces of Kautilya. 

(1) Sak. I, 6, ‘‘f’STOR creates a good impression, vivifying 

hunting movements; it is a grand picture. It diverts our 
mind from unpleasant fears and bad consequences of hunting. 

(2) Sak. I, 7, and I, 8 ”, etc give us 

an idea of fear and other emotions of an animal; Raghu. 
IX, 56-57 do the same. 

(3) The charioteer’s speech (Sak., Act I) etc., informs 

us how his skill overcomes the danger of uneven grounds. But 
this is dependance on him; and accordingly it is removed in 
Raghu. IX, 53 by creating '' Accidents result- 
ing from are thus averted in the first case and made 

in the second one. 

(4) A^gainst thirst and bad water of Sdlnintala) 

of Raghu. IX, 53 is the improvement. 

(5) Against uncomfortable beds, absence of long sleep and trouble- 

some early waking up are described the pleasimers of 
passing away of night on it amidst brilliant Aushadhis (Raghu. 
IX, 70) and the beautiful morn ; cooing of birds and the rhythm 
created by flaps of the ears of elephants serve the usual morning 
music, replacing the songs of royal bards (Raghu. IX, 71) ; 
all of them contribute to a pleasant waking up, 

(6) F'atiguc is amply removed by refreshing fragrant cold breezes. 

(7) Hunting had a very bad effect on the mood of Vidushaka; on the 

contrary, it proved very beneficial to the person of the king. (CY. 
Sak. II, 4, 3T*R^^^5:”....etc.), in spite of the faults 

(Sak. II, p. 63, wn gq m i ”). 

The gradual process of Evolution and change in hunting, transitions from one 
arrangement to the other, and removal of the grounds of complaint, can be definitely 
marked and followed in the differences .yve find between the pictures of hunting in 
Sak. and in Raghu, [Curiqu^Iy enough, by an oversight, Mr. Shamasastry has 
missed the word ^ ^ of Pisuna while translating the text of the Artha.J 
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(9) Efficiency in aim at moving marks is vividly depicted in Raghu, 
IX, 60, 61 — 63, 66, ff. Hence it is truly impressed upon the 
reader in Sak. II, 5. ^ 

(10) Behind the scenes of excitement, there are backgrounds of glory 

of the season in one case and the relief of the calm atmosphere 
of a hermitage in the other. They create, over and above the 
arguments advanced, a favourable impression of hunting from 
the very start, and finally elicit the assent of the public by 
rendering it a pleasant and coveted exercise, C/. Sak. II, 5. 

No such attempt to %dn the public is made in 

Raghuvamsa. 

(11) Raghu. IX, 49 expresses directly what Kautilya advances and IX, 

53 directly eliminates objectionable elements recounted by 
Pisuna. They do exist in Sakuntala as can be inferred from 
what Vidushaka sa3^s. 

These are what has been termed the hidden links between the 
passages and thoughts. They cannot be seen by the help of Kamandaka 
(Niti XI, 36) t who effaces all traces of Pisuna, treating hunting quite differ- 
ently. The propriety of each and every sentence of Sakuntala the improve- 
ments made in the verses of Raghuvarns, and the significance of their being 
grouped together will not be understood at all. 

It will be reasonable to believe then, that ’’ (Sak. 

II, 5), pointingly alludes to the arguments of Pisuna. It w^eighs the disad- 
vantages with the advantages mentioned. The objections are enumerated 
through the jester and against them all the merits are heralded through the 
king, the commander, and the charioteer. But something more was necessary 
to make hunting perfectly harmless. The system devising the methods and 
good exhibition of skill in the efficienc}^ of aim are therefore depicted in 
Raghuvarnsa. 

So far we pointed out the affinity in thought which ran through the 
Arthasastra, Sakuntala and Raghuvamsa. If attention is paid to the 
language, the same affinity will be seen running along with the thoughts. 
More words need not be wasted over the question of language or thoughts 



because passages from literature on hunting automatically bear out a perfect 
contrast in the language, in the outlook, in the arrangement and in the way 
of thinking. Let us cite here some such passages. 

I King Dnshyanta takes to hunting. (Mb. adi. chs. 69-70). 

'[Contrast; Raghii. . IX, 49-— -53.]. 
The royal procession comes in. The citizens , are delighted with it and 
they follow the king to a certain distance. Then, 

fww I -T !1 

^r3:Tm: 1 ti 

[Contrast : Artha. pp, 49 (55).] 
Beasts run about in panic, driven to exhaustion and starvation : the 
hunters are so fatigued and hungry that with great appetite and pleasure they 
devour their raw flesh. The affair terminates on the king’s reaching an 
Ashrama. 

^Wi p;?r §r?TOHm^rR^: I ^ etc. 

C/. Artha., pp. 329 (398-9) : the remarks of Pisuna. 

It may be noted from the above chapters (of Mb.) that hunting is awful 
by its fierce aspects (such as revolved in the mind of Vidushaka). It 
will be marked that the onl}" point of interest there is the one of a bystander. 
The whole recital proceeds from the instinct of a bard narrating before a 
wondering audience. With Kalidasa it is different. 

II Tragedy in Ramayana begins with the banishment of the hero. It 

may be said to develop at the sight of the golden deer. 

efIR 1 ^RRl'TT^f RR TfR II 

j i, Indeed, the attraction proved irresistible for Sita. Rama therefore went 
out to»hunt him. (Ram, Aranya., ch. 43, 30, flf., ch. 44, 5, ff.). 

.'t- ’ “ irra’f^KrT l»TTT'TfP:TST tT^rr; I fTPtT yiTsrr^ 144T4T ” II 

'y;'|' Over and above them, Rama says, 

4fT4?r' 1 44441 f^mT^rTfT ” 

'4;jy^ri?r!'tCdntrast: Attha;, pp.329 (399); Sak. 11, 5 and Raghu. IX, 49.]' ( 
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In Ramayana. 

The. Blame : te,sis on his fancy after 
hitting an unknown object by 
hearing its sound only. 

Episode : forms recollections of a dying 
man, down ^^’ith agony and 
grief. 

Interest : centres upon one’s past deeds 
and their fruits. 

Time : When Dasaratha is a prince. 

Season : Rainy. 

Descriptions : of rains and storms. 


In Raghu. IX. 

falls upon his violation of the 
law regarding the non-killing 
of elephants.''" 

.remains full of joy and when it 
comes to grief, it is that of a 
hopeful man. 

lies in hunting movements. 
They are very prominent. 

.when he is a king. 

.Spring. 

.of Sylvan glory and joys of 
hunting. 

In Sak, a forest ; in Raghu. 
a game- forest, 

bears the grace of a poet and 
restraint of a scholar. 


Language: of a seer: unsurpassed in 
imagery, force and simplicity. 

V. 21 


References to the law are as follows : — 

Raghu. V, 50. C/. ^ IX, 380; II, 23, 273 ; 

Artha., ,pp. 50 (55) ; 122 (152). 

Raghu. IX, 65. C/. Artha., pp. 50 (56); 141 (177). Care bestowed upon 
elephants and elephant-forests. : » Cf, iVrtha., pp. 60 (66) ; 49 (55) ; 17 (19) ; 135 
(169) ; 264 (328). C/. Raghu. XVII, 66. 
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Rules in Sukra, I, 332-3 and IV, 7 are as follows; 

1 WT^^tpr^m^^TK^T 1! 

^TT^n^f u^im ^rcxf^: h 

ssrmmr ^wT5?rr>*^TFcr; s ’’ n 

[Contrast Artha. pp. 44 (49) ; Sak., II, 5 and Raghu. IX, 49,] 

Acc. to Sukra, x\cc. to Kalidasa. 

Hunting : Forms one of the many 
injunctions. 

Discussion one* — ..In full swing. 

More than that : advantages 
counted in detail. Moreover, 
great interest evoked in the 
study of animal nature. 

Language: of a moral code. Such as the subject requires; 

law code playing its own part. 

Dements: Himsa. ......Excessive attachment. C/, 

Raghu. IX, 69. 

Sukra has put Himsa in balance. In Sakuntala hunting comes to 
an end because the chase belongs to Ashrama and because the 

king has, later on, no desire to pursue the game 

and C/. Sak. II, 3.)^' Accordingly there is no question of Himsa with 
Kalidasa. We do not think that it would have been possible to write 
in that fashion after the proclamations of Asoka. We read in the eighth 
edict that in days past the king \vent to hunting; but as 

he became enlightened, he left it off in his tenth year, in preference to 
Dharmayatras. The turn that the piety and goodwill running through those 
proclamations — those broad appeals^^ — gave to the achara and vyavahara, 
must have permanently affected and changed in a certain sense the then 
current thoughts about Himsa and about Mrgaya too. The strain in which 
Kalidasa has written befits properly a pre-Asoka age. To write complacently 
about matters involving Himsa after the time of Asoka would have elicited, 
necessarily w^ords of defence, explanations and justifications. 


A great sport ; a source of diver^ 
sion and new experiences. 


Merits : Enhancement of bodily 

vigour in general. 


* That BrMimans and ascetics were provided with forests which were 
considered ? by the State can be seen from Artha. pp. 49 (54) and pp. 122 

(152). Hence the immunity that is claimed for the deer. 
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Even as it .can, be seen .from liis'. passing, reference' to the -borse-sacriiice 
(in the Malavika. Act V— ),,;Words of this nature are entireh’ wanting. Glory 
of sacrifices had declined with the rise of Buddhism and Jainism ; they went 
out of date after Asoka. Words spoken in favour of Mrgaya do not show a 
stamp of strong thoughts about Himsfi such as Sukra betrays. But this is 
not the whole and sole argument for getting at the date of Kalidasa. 
A\’e depend upon the Arthasastra mainly. 

What a writer sa}’s, the language he uses, the way he thinks and the 

he arranges them all, may be said to be the result of his mentality, of the 
circumstances and of the mass of floating ideas of his age. Accordingly, if 
coincidence is found in every respect between two authors, they ought to be 
counted as productions of one age: and ad verbatim repetitions of individual 
views may hint at the identity of their person also. To establish one 
authorship of Raghuvamsa and Sfikuntala parallel passages voiild suffice. To 
prove one authorship for the different chapters of the Arthasastra parallel 
passages from each of them \N'ould be enough. Contradictory evidence 
is lacking on the point; therefore one authorship is justly proposed 
because we get such passages in all their works. The moves and counter- 
moves that we see in hunting are too much to occur to a mind obsessed with 
poetry writing, unless it itself had thought them out beforehand and unless it 
made them its own. They cannot be the outcome of second-hand thoughts. 
The present case is therefore not of simple incorporation because the tune of 
one is the tune of the other. Naturalness in writing and the unconsciousness 
with which the whole subject is treated, betray an unity of age and mentality. 
That it is so and not otherwise is left to be said by competent scholars 
who will study their works exhaustively referring to other works of 
literature comparing and contrasting them wherever it be possible. 

On the strength of evidences (of which hunting is one of the many), it can 
safely be asserted that they are contemporaries, A step beyond it is only 
cT for the present. Historical difficulty will be considered great ; 

but this is an age when everything is in the melting pot. With a revision 
of the Ancient Indian Chronology it melts away like anything. The Matsya- 
purana, ch, 272, 27 (Poona edition), informs us that Pushyamitra killed 
‘‘ There is a vast difference between the name of a person, ' Maurya’ 

and between In our humble opinion, by the plural 

is intended the Magadha race of kings (called ” Cf, 

ch., 271, 17 and 29) which (race) declined when the Pradyotas rose. The 
omission of ; the whole family of Pushyamitra from the chronological 
sequence after the Maurj^a kings and shifting of the date of Chandragiipta 
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has given us sound results. But this is not the occasion to enlarge upon* 
...them. 

We reserve our comments on the growth of various systems depicted in 
the i\rthasastra on the state and stage of society which they represent, on 
the language, on Kautilya’s conventions for an unity in expression and uni- 
formity in understanding, on the freshness of his outlook and on the limitations 
of an author. The Arthasastra exhibits exceptional frankness, deep scholarship 
and rare clearness of expressions. It therefore gives a scope to the thoughts 
on subjects just recounted. Only a survey of the arguments on hunting 
furnishes a brilliant illustration. Hunting in itself is not an ever-recurring 
topic to get into a conventional cast. As a vyasana, it necessarily breathes 
convention. A different treatment by Pisuna added to it his own stamp. 
Kautilya did even more, as circumstances and his times permitted his genius ; 
and so far, his stamp is of nobody else either in thought or in language. The 
evils recounted by Pisuna naturally arise when the course of hunting lies in an 
untrod jungle ; and they must have been usual in his times. But as soon as the 
jungles get previously cleared or reserved forests are either created or preserv- 
ed^ the dangers vanish of their own accord. That such had been the course 
of things or that it was rendered such under the regime of Kautilya can be 
inferred from the code of laws with respect to the game-forests. But the 
dictum, pronouncement and revision, belongs to him alone ; because he, for the 
first time, expressed what was untold and what remained unexpressed till 
then. He introduced a freshness in the subject and that very freshness is 
found in the works of Kalidasa. Theit is what has been characterised before : 

The tune of the one is the tune of the other.” Let us see an another 
instance of it. 

The policy to be pursued towards a new king is given in the Malavika. 
I, 8. It is said to be just according to ' Sastras’ and in accordance to the 
opinion of ' Tantrakara.’ The same idea is expressed in the Artha., pp. 326 
(396) where it occurs in a paragraph giving the personal opinion of Kautilya. 
It should be noted however, that Kautilya gives his views in that place 
on the relative merits and demerits of a new king, as against the dictum of 
the Acharyas on them ; and not exclusively on the nature and possibilities 
of a newly installed king. In doing so, he only groups together all the argu- 
ments ; it need not be presumed that each argument of the group proceeds 
originally from him. They belong to him ; but all in a body. The difference 
is a sharp one but it must be noted as such ; because a new king, his Prakrtis 
, , and the way to deal with them are standing problems of political science 
' and as such they are conventional topics. In the discussion, Kautilya has, 
on the' whole, preferred a diseased king to a new king. In the Malavi- 
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kagnimitra^ . . we. ..realize how .thc" new .king' loses ' his kingdoniv bringing 
about danger to his own person ; and in Raghu. XIX, we see how the 
interests of .a diseased .king, and those of 'the. state are watched and guarded 
by ministers. The. .burden, that is put upon them, .the responsibilities that 
are. .imposed . upon - them can be gleaned by ..a .perusal of the Artha. 
pp. 254 (315) ff.t As a supplement to the whole, it may be noted that the 
danger from ministers next to that of the king, rank supreme in the 
eyes of Kaiitilya. [C/. Artha. pp. 322 (391), ff.]. These are identities which 
make the tune of one the tune of the other. 

We now come to further illustrations, first of which refers to the diseased 
king. in .Raghu. XIX. 

'' T%d‘5 cFj# 

Artha.’ pp. 252 (315). The minister shall thus avert the calamities 
in which the king is involved ; long before the apprehended death 
of the king, he shall in concert with his friends and followers allow 

visitors to the king. under the plea that the king is engaged 

in performing such rights as are calculated to avert national 
calamities or are destructive of enemies or capable of prolonging 
life or procuring a son’’; “[pp* 33 (38) Hence when the queen 

attains the age favourable for procreation priest shall offer 

requisite oblations. 

Further : 

d mm: jdw i 

Artha. C/. the above passage and alsopp. 15 (17). and who (priest) can 
prevent calamities providential or human by performing such 
expiatory rites as are prescribed in the Atharvaveda, the king shall 
employ as high priest.” C/. Raghu. I, 60, 63. 

Moreover : 

II II 

Artha. pp. 254 — 6 (315 — 7). “The minister shall... (etc. as given 

above) ” Thus, says Kautilya, “the minister shall 

invest himself with the powers of sovereignty.” “Not so,” says 

Bharadv^ja, “the king lying on his death-bed the minister 

’ shall himself take possession of the kingdom ” But it 

is, says Kautilya, “unrighteous to do an act which excites popular 
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fury ; nor is it an accepted rule. He shall, therefore, instal in the 

kingdom such a son of the king ...in the absence of a prince 

of good character, he may place before himself a wicked prince, a 

princess, or the pregnant queen and shew him or her to 

all the royal relations as well as to the messengers coming from 

friends or enemies he may instal a child begotten on the 

princess......”'-' 

The position that the high priest enjoyed at different times, can be seen 
from the following references : — 

p., 207. ^157-1,-13,-313, ?rg.-MI,-78. 
mw (Poona ed.) 11, 2, 12-17 with the tikel. 

Siikra. IL 69, 74, 78-80. 

Artha. pp. 15 (17) ; 207 (261); 362-3 (436); 208 (262); (C/. Raghm 

I, 6; XVII, 81); 209 (263); 210 (264): 16 (17), (C/. Raghu. I, 61, XVII, 
77) ; 321-2 (391), (Cf\ Raghu. I, 60) ; 331 (401) : 260 (322j ; 33 (38): (C/. 
Raghu I, 65-72) and 39 (44). 

Sak.-Portions between Vss. 5 and 12 of Act C/. Artha. pp. 39 (44). C/. 
Siikra. IV, 5, 21. 

Raghu. I, 59-64, 65-74; VIII, 4; XIX, 54; and I, 34-5. 

[The language and thoughts should be well compared and contrasted]. 

Bana condemns the Purohita and the system of Kaiitilya.f It must 
have taken many a century for the system to rot and for the Purohita to 
degenerate. The pictures that the Dasakumara gives are different from those 
of either Kautih’a or Kllidasa; they alone richly deserve the censures of 
Sukanasa. 

The final illustration (in this article) points out the use of technical terms. 
It should be noted that they fall in the chapter on the Taiitrayukties, 

^ ” i! 11 Raghu, XVII, 

I TlW, II Kirata /, 9. 


The consistency of views held respectively by Kautilya and Bharadvaja and 
the difference which therefore creep in their systems can be marked well by a 
; perusal of Artha. pp. 255-7 (316-18), pp. 322 (391) and from the host of merits 
, ; 3^ sought in the ministers (in Artha. pp. 13 (14) ff.) selected by the king, 

' 207 %7r I 

, 3 ’’ i\ etc. Contrast on Artha. pp. 362 (435) the rule 

about relatives and pp. 329 (398) ideas about wealth. C/. Dasakumara throughout. 
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Cf. The Artha. 

pp. 311 (378) “ ” II 

pp. 37 ( 42 ) “ ^RUT^iiTRTfTRR I s?!!; ... ... ==? msT^ ” I 

pp. 38 (43) 3^TflH5JT3f f?raii:vrkiRi%T%*i3Zf jRp-ifm ” u 
pp. 430-1 (519) in the last chapter on the cF^gT^is; ...“ >^4 R^R: i 

....... 4TS^ %ra I 3RJr =qT^ %I% ” ll 

and pp. 362 (435) “ '*r^fr 1 

RR^T fR RsTr; 1 3T?r- sTT IR Xk^: 1 SR^TF^JT ^ ^TR g-g^: ” 11 § 


§ This paper was read before the first Oriental Conference at Poona. 





SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

By Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S. 

(Read before the Mythic Societ\\) 

This paper deals with the very interesting educational evidence furnished 
in the Smritis or Hindu legal literature proper. The evidence is very fully 
presented in the Digest of Hindu Law prepared by Colebrooke from which 
the following account is taken : — 

The law-books have to discuss the relations between the teacher and the 
taught in connection with the question : To wdiat extent or under w’hat cir- 
cumstances those relations can become the subject-matter of suits or legal 
proceedings ? 

According to Narada, w^hen a man yields not the obedience he has 
promised, it is called a breach of promised obedience which is a title of lawx” 
Persons bound to obedience are in law declared by the learned to be properly 
of four kinds, viz,, those for science, human knowdedge, love or pay — ” 
(Brihaspati). Of these the first class is comprised by the pupils proper w’ho 
seek the acquisition of knowledge of ‘ science ’ i.c., of the Vedas and the like 
while the second class by the apprentices or the technical students who seek 
the acquisition of skill in arts or ' human sciences ’ (Narada). 

‘The wise have declared their general dependence’ {lb,), which means 
that they are not their own masters, but are themselves subject to masters. 
This may further mean that they are incapable of acquiring wealth for them- 
selves as pupils, or are liable to punishment for violation of their master’s 
commands. 

Brihaspati describes the subjects of study of the pupil proper to be the 
triple Science, Rik, Yajus and Sama-Vedas. ‘ For these let him pay obedience 
to a spiritual teacher, as directed by the lawx’ This means that, as the 
commentator points out, ‘he who yields it not may be reproved or chastised by 
the teacher, and the preceptor offends not.’ 

The infliction of punishment as a disciplinary measure on the pupil by 
his teacher is held to be perfectly legal. ‘ In case of strife between teacher 

and pupil their mutual litigation is not legal’ (Smriti). The teacher’s 

right to, punish is also emphasised by Manii who also gives directions for its 
exercise by way of indicating its limiting conditions w^hich it would be illegal 
for the teacher to transgress. ‘ A pupil may be corrected when he commits 
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faults with .a rope :or the small shoot of a cane hut -on the. back part only of 
his -body, and , not on any noble part by any means.’ ' Says Gautama ^ The, 
correction of a pupil for ignorance or incapacity should be given with a small 
rope or shoot of a cane ; the teacher shall be punished by the king, if he 
strike with an,y other instrument.’ 

The law books contemplate the contrary possibility of the case of a pupil 
striking his preceptor. (C/. the recent occurrence of such an event in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta.) Such an offending pupil will, according to 
Yajhavalkya, have his punishment equal to that of the highest scale of crime. 

The meaning of these regulations is very well explained by Vijhanes- 
vara. AGCording to one regulation cited above a// litigation between teacher 
and pupil is illegal. The fact of the matter is ‘ that a suit preferred before 
the king is irregular, and, preferred by the teacher against his pupil, is 
forbidden. But if the pupil violate his duty and the teacher being weak is 
not able to correct him it is consistent with common sense that he should 
then apply to the king; for, by violating his duty the pupil absolutely 
becomes or irreligious.’ The litigation of teachers and the rest is 

not laudable, either in a moral or Civil Law ; ‘ therefore pupils and others 
should, in the first instance, be discouraged by the king or the court. But 
in very important cases the suits of pupils may be entertained in the form 
mentioned.’ Thus, in regard to punishment, ‘ If a teacher from an impulse 
of wrath, strike his pupil, with a great staff on a noble part (of his body), 
then should the pupil, hurt in a manner contrary to Law complain to the 
king ; there exists a subject of litigation.’ 

The duties of studentship are thus stated : ‘ until he acquires the science, 
let the student' diligently obey his preceptor, his conduct should be the 
same towards the preceptor’s wife and his son ’ ; ‘ affericards, performing the 
stated ceremonies on his return home, and giving to his instructor the 
gratuity of a teacher, let him return to his own house. This conduct is 
prescribed to the pupil.’ (Narada.) Violation of duties under these injunc- 
tions cannot be subject-matter of litigation. The commentator has the 
following explanation : ‘ The suit of a teacher, if his gratuity be not paid, is 

not mentioned by any other author ; but here is the pupil’s fate, if he pay not 
a gratuity to his instructor.’ Obedience to the teacher implies the pupil’s 
dependence on him, so that ‘ he should not go anywhere, qor consume 
anything, without his preceptor’s orders ; and what he acquires by labour 
should be delivered to the teacher’ — As Yajnavalkya puts the matter ; 
“ when called let him study ; and deliver what is gained to his teacher.” 
The commentator takes this to be a moral ordinance. The pupil has the 
legal right to give away to any one he pleases either his paternal property 
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i,. . , • Thus the first duty of the master is to make his apprentice an antevdsi 
a resident of his own hou^e and to allow’ him a maintenance, his own benefil 
being 2 the performance, of a duty, reputation gained and some profit’, as 
explained by the commentator. 


or property acquired by him during his minority, though if it is given away 
without the knowledge or the consent of his teacher there will be a violation 
of his moral duties. The pupil must also perform other labour in his 
preceptors house — Yajnavalkya puts it, Let him constantly promote 
his teacher’s benefit, by every exertion of mind, speech, body and action.” 

We shall now discuss the duties of the technical students and the 
relations between the apprentices and the master-craftsmen. 

In common with the pupils proper, the first duty of the technical student 
like the general student is to stay with his master in his house. [He is 
thus described by Brihaspati : “Arts, consisting of work in gold, husbandry 
and the like, and the art of dancing and the rest are called human sciences ; 
let him who studies these perform work in his teacher’s house.” This 
indicates the technical subjects or crafts that were usually taught. According 
to the commentator, in the expression ' gold, husbandry and the like’ are 
comprehended work in wood, traffic and the rest. Dancing and the like 
include singing and so forth”. He also remarks that ' skill in business which 
requires study but is different from sacred science is human knowledge.”] 

There are rules regarding the admission of apprentices. In the first 
place the period of apprenticeship is to be mutually agreed to and legally fixed. 
In the second place, the kinsmen or the guardians of the proposed apprentice 
must consent to the transaction and be parties to the agreement. Says 
Narada : “ Let him who wishes to acquire his own art, with the assent of 

his kinsmen, reside near an instructor, fixing a well-ascertained period of 
apprenticeship”. 

This passage further show’s that the subject of his study w’as not the free 
choice of the apprentice. It was determined by the calling of his caste. [' his 
own art’ the art suitable to his class (Vivadaratnakara)] . Indian industr}^ 
developed upon the basis of hereditary skill and craftsmanship. 

The period of the apprenticeship is to be ' well-ascertained’ i.e., 'by the 
attestation of witnesses.’ (Vivadaratnakara). 

The' duties and obligations of the apprentice thus admitted, and of his 
master are precisely defined and regulated. Says Narada : “ Let the teacher 

instruct him, giving him a maintenance in his owm house ; and not employ 
him in other w’ork, but treat him as a son”. To this Katya yana adds : " He 
who does not instruct his scholar in the art and causes him to perform other 
.work shall incur the first amercement; and the pupil is therefore released.’ 


. 'Next, .he.must treat him as a member -.of. -'his - family, with due teederness ; 
and aifeeticn, * as a son and not like a slave to be employed at pleasured The 
relationship between the two must be lifted on to the spiritual plane and must 
not be a mere commercial connection. 

Thirdly the teacher must honestly and properly instruct his apprentice 
in the art. As the commentator points out, - 'the teacher who having promised 
instructions, but either employing the scholar much on other work, or, acting 
from impulse of wrath, does not teach him the art, shall incur the first 
amercement ; and the pupil may forsake him and go to another teacher.” 

As is indicated in these texts and comments, the fourth duty of the 
teacher is to oficr his apprentice every facility in learning his craft by making 
him perform in his house and workshop only such work as is ' relative to the 
art to be learned by him (as the manufacture of golden vessels and the like 
in the lioase of an instructor who works in goldd) The teacher ‘ is forbidden 
to employ him in business inconsistent with instruction and occupying much 
time, such as travelling to many places, thatching a house, and the like.' 

The teacher violating these rules is fined and the contract or relationship 
between him and his apprentice is cancelled. 

Similarly, the apprentice has also his own duties and obligations which 
he cannot violate with impunity. In the words of the commentator, ‘if 
the teacher instruct him to the best of his knowledge and do not employ him 
in other work, then the pupil forsaking his teacher and going to another shall 
be chastised.' Says Narada : “ But he who deserts his teacher though instruct- 
ing him and not culpable shall be compelled by forcible means to reside with 
him and is liable to stripes and confinement.” The manner of the cor- 
poreal punishment is to be as laid down in the law /.ex, the teacher should not 
hurt a noble part of the body and should strike only with a small rope or 
shoot of a cane ” as prescribed for the correction of the pupil proper who is 
similar to the apprentice in all respects except only in the motives of their 
study; ‘ the pupil studies the Veda on account of duty; the apprentice learns 
an art for the sake of wealth.’ The cause of the chastisement ma}’ be ignor- 
ance or incapacity shown as well as unlawful desertion. Now this desertion 
may take place in two ways. The kinsmen whose consent to the apprentice- 
ship is necessary may withdraw the boy before the expir\' of its stipulated 
period, in which case a suit may be maintained, and the teacher is given the 
right to seek legal remedies. vSo long as the kinsmen do not withdraw the 
boy, he is liable to correction by the teacher according to prescribed methods. 
Where an apprentice having no kinsmen deserts his master unlawfully on his 
own account the master has no other alternative than to seek legal remedies 
for the wrong done to him by his pupil’s violation of contract. 
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While iTialdng. him woilv thus., h should, not '.treat .the^ appreirtiGe as:.a hired 


:la.boiirer,, .but like,.a. son,, with due tenderness .and affection.,: Equally strict 
were the obligations under which the apprentice was bound to his ‘master. If 
through the master’s efficient training he attains proficiency in the craft before 
the expiry of the period stipulated for in the indenture, he was not competent 
to leave the master, but had to serve out his full term, cheerfully yielding to 
hini the fruits of his labour as the reward or compensation for the saving of 
time effected by the superior skill of the master in teaching. Ya jnavalkt a [IL 
187] states the same condition thus : even if the apprentice has learnt 
the art (within the prescribed time) he must live in the house of his master for 
the full period of contract. The student desirous of learning an art, who has 
received his board from the teacher, must make over to the latter the fruits of 
his labour (during the period of his pupilage). Thus, Yajnavalkya justifies the 
master's appropriation of the results of all work done by his pupil during his 
apprenticeship as a sort of compensation for the expenses he incurs in giving 
him free board, lodging and tuition — the master was also empowered to com- 
pel the return of a runaway apprentice, whom he could flog or confine for his 
disobedience, provided such disobedience or desertion was not by way of pro- 
test against an}’ moral sin or heinous crime committed by the master. This 
is no doubt a. characteristically Hindu provision securing the moral purity of 
craftsmen to which modern industrial legislation is hardly sufficiently attentive. 
There is again another provision for the payment by the master to the pupil of 
a salary adequate to his proficiency if he desired to retain his services, in 
which case the first claim upon his services belongs to his master. Lastly, 
the pupil is recommended to be always humble before his master in the follow- 
ing quaint exhortation! ‘For science is like a river, ever advancing to a humbler 
level ; therefore as one’s knowledge grows broader and deeper one should be- 
come ever more humble towards the source of one’s knowledge (Narada V. 12). 

This exhortation is indeed symbolical and characteristic of the sacred 
and spiritual relations" that normally obtained between the master-craftsman 
and his apprentices — relations which were the direct outcome of the peculiar 
educational system and environment under which they worked. To these 
wholesome relations, and especially to the superior educational efficacy of 
the system which produced them is to be traced the signal success which is 
admitted on all hands to have been achieved by the handicraftsmen, of ancient 
and medieval India, and which so largely enabled her to command, for much 


* C/. Mahavagga I. 32, 1 : 

“ The achariya, O sliikkhus, ouglit to consider the antevasika as a son ; the antevasika ought 
to consider the achariya as a father. Thus these two, united by mutual reverence, confidence, and 
communion of life, will progress, adv^ance, and reach a high stage in this doctrine and discipline. 

I prescribe, O shikkhus, that you live (the first) ten years in dependence on an achariya ” 
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more than a thousand years (from Pliny to Tra vernier) the markets of thj^ 
as well as the West, and secured to her an easy and imiversally rec' 
pre-eminence among the nations of the world in exports and maniifacj: 
\Vc are, however, more concerned with the system than its success, w 
methods of training than their results, the character of the educational 
nery and organisation than the record of its magnificent output, 
essence of the whole scheme or system, the fundamental feature on 
it rests, is that the young craftsman is brought up and educated 
actual workshop of his master whose disciple he is, although the 
ma}' sometimes be even his father. This means that the pupil 
in a peculiar relation to his master, a sacred relation of devoted 
ser\'ice and attachment in which alone can the learner best imbibe a 
naturally and spontaneously assimilate the special excellences of his fi 
his true inward method, na}’, even his trade secrets which can no lor 
hidden from one whom he has adopted as his son. The very intimac 
depth of the personal relationship between the teacher and the taught 
substantially the difficulties of the educational process, which is imposs 
the case of the busy professor of a modern technical school where 
concerned \^■ith his students for a few hours in the week, and 
opportunity of associating them with his main business in which he is 
upon to show his real worth and exercise his best talent. And tliis bri 
to the other aspect of our indigenous organi;iation, viz., training- 
actual workshop where the teaching is learnt from the very beginning 
relation to real things, difficulties, and problems, and primarily by s 
by personal attendance on the master. And it is not only technique 
learnt, but something more valuable : in the workshop there is life 
besides more plant and tools, for the workshop is part of a home, 
relieves its mechanical monotony and places the pupil in touch with lifi 
its difficulties, human relationships, culture and religion, whereby hi?; 
is trained as much as his hand— a thing which is as necessary to 
technique itself.^' 

We have in the legal literature another kind of interesting ediicr 
evidence in connection with the discussion of property which is not 
to partition. An example of such property is ‘ wealth acquired by learniifi 
' stated by Manu — other law-givers describe the various means by 
' wealth can be acquired by learning and the description thus necei 
acquaints u$ with some typical facts and features in the intellectual 
'A'the times and some characteristic educational institutions. 
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Some of the excellences of this domestic education are very well brought out by 
Coomaraswamy in his Indian Craftsmen from which I have received valuable hints and sugji 
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The following texts of Katyay will speak for themselves :— 

(1.)' What has been .acquired by learning, after instructions .received 
from a stranger, and a maintenance provided by one of a different family, 


is called wealth gained' by learning. 


(2) What is gained by proving superior learning, after a prize has been 
offered by some third person, must be considered as the acquisition of a 
scholar, and ought not in general to be divided among co-heirs. 

(3) So what has been i*eceived as a gift from a pupil, as a gratuity for 
the performance of a sacrifice, as a fee for answering a question in consistory 
or for ascertaining a doubtful point of law; or what has been gained as a 
reward for displaying knowledge or for victory in a learned contest, or for 
reading the Veda with transcendent ability. 

(4) Such wealth have the sages declared to be the acquisition of science, 
and not subject to distribution ; and the law is the same in regard to literary 
or c/cgrr/// arts, and to increase of price from superior skill in them, 

(5) A prize which has been offered for the display of superior learning 
and a gift received from a votary for whom a sacrifice was formerly performed, 
or a present from a pupil formerly instructed, sages have declared to be the 
acquisition of science: what is otherwise acquired is the joint property of 
the co-heirs. 

(6) Even what is won by surpassing another in learning, after a stake 
has been deposited, Erihasapati pronounces the acquisition of knowledge and 
impartible. 

(7) What is obtained by the boast of learning, what is received from a 
pupil or for the performance of a sacrifice, Bhrigu calls the acquisition of 
.Science. 

(8) Yet, Brihaspati has ordained that wealth shall be partible if it was 
gained by learned brothers who were instructed in the family by their father, 
or by their paternal grandfather or uncles. 

In case of increment to paternal wealth, the acquirer gets a double share 
according to the following text of Vasistha. 

(9) He among the brothers who singly acquires wealth shall take a 
double share of it, 

Narada mentions a distinction in the case of Vidyadhana (gains of 
learning) of a certain kind. 

(10) He who, be he ever so ignorant, maintains the family of a brother 
while engaged in stud}^ will share the wealth which that brother may gain by 
his learning. 

Thus these texts point to a variety of institutions through which the 
spread of learning and culture was promoted. 
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III (1) we have a reference to the normal method of imparting instriictioii, 
to a pupil who has to leave his parental home and maintenance and live with 
his chosen preGeptor who gives him free board, lodging and tuition. But 
though usual and ordinary, this particular mode of the acquisition of learning 
in which the pupil is not supported during the period of his tiiitiGn by his 
paternal property has, as shown in the text, important legal consequences to 
the material gains which he may subsequently realise from his learning. 

In (8) is indicated the parallel practice of giving to boys ediication in 
their own houses, the preceptor being their father, grandfather or uncle. 
The special proficiency shown hy a particular son with the necessarily 
superior earning power it gives to him, is duly recognised by law, as shown 

in (9). . ^ 

In (10) we have a reference to the third variety in the methods of 
educational organisation where a preceptor would not admit a pupil for his 
inability. 

In the text (2)— (6) are indicated various types of learned debates and 
dialectical contests with the different forms of recognition given to intellectual 
primacy. 

In (2), the intellectual contest or examination is held, and the superiority 
of learning is to be proved, in the field of Upanyasa which is ‘ explained in 
the Madanarafna to be the recitation of the Vedas in the several modes of 
stringing together the different padas or words such as Kmma, Jafd, etc. 
Others say, it means the exposition of abstruse topics in an assembly ’ 
\\^ydvalidra-Mayrikha'^'], The prize of victory offered is in accordance 
with established tradition and approved precedent and practice as shown in 
&afhapatha Brahmana. 

In (3) there is reference to various kinds of intellectual competition and 
competence. The principal sources of the preceptor’s property are indicated. 
They are the presents of pupils and the fees for performing sacrifices paid 
by a votar\'. Thus, the two usual occupations of a learned Brahman were 
teaching and priest-craft. Next, there is a reference to controversial social 
questions (prasna) in the solution of which learned men found opportunities 
of proving their merit and honourably earning money. According to the 
Smriti-chandrika the Prasna as a source of the gain of learning is that relat- 
ing to the determination of the suitable attainment or for the 

minor sins. (Upapataka,) This indicates the specialisation of some learned 
men in social legislation. Thirdly there is a reference to the settlement of 
doubts of a person regarding the meaning of a particular ordinance and 

> W ffh t ( The Smriti- 

Chandrika explains it as 11 


deciding a; question of law between two contending parties who apply, for aii ' 
award, (Mitakmra). Thus -some-. learned men -specialised in ;law, , served 
on the Parisads and foiiiid ample means of livelihood from a legal career. 
Narada’s text piGtiires to us a dutiful brother, himself devoid of learning, 
anxious for the learning of a more promising brother whom be supports at 
school by his own self-sacrifice which is duly recognised and rewarded in law. 

In (3) and (5) is indicated the time honoured Hindu institution of 
paying volimtary fees to the preceptor for all the pains and expenses lie 
undergoes in educating his pupil. In fact the usual source of the preceptor's 
property and maintenance is the presents of his pupils whether just dis- 
charged from their studentship or formerly instructed. In the case of the 
latter we have another proof of the abiding cordiality of the relations between 
the teacher and the taught which are cultivated with so much care under so 
many regulations during the period of the tuition and are expected to con- 
tinue beyond it and indeed lasted through life. 

Besides the school for the young or the pupils proper, wc ha\'e in the 
other texts references to institutions of a higher type meant for the ad\ance- 
ment of learning of and by the elderly and mature scholars through the 
opportunities they afford of varied and vital academical intercourse. The 
friction of minds is necessary for sharpening their powers and strenthening 
their grasp of truth which must not remain only as a matter of one's subject- 
ive realisation. The mastery of truth has to be proved by objective stand- 
ards and established against external criticism. It is on this sound principle 
of pedagogics that the Nyaya Philosophy has laid down Suhritprapti as 
one of the aids to the acquisition of knowledge. Truth must triumph 
over all attacks — Hence the remarkable development in all ages of Indian 
culture-history of these characteristically Hindu institutions of academic 
gatherings for the purpose of holding intellectual tournaments, these 
philosophical conferences and science congresses which were known to 
India as early as 1000 B.C. as shown by the evidence of the Brahmanaa 
and upanisads or giving ' consultations ’ and opinions (somewhat like 
the 'chamber practice’ of kmyers in modern times.) Sometimes again 
a young scholar would have his learning and ability recognised by others 
and so . would be selected for gifts by the wealthy acting on the public 
opinion about him. Sometimes victory in a Vdda explained as a ' contest ’ 
relative to sacred literature or any other learned controversy would be 
amply rewarded. There is again a reference to cases where something 
is proposed to be given away for which there are many deserving 
competitors. In such cases Pmdbyayanam i.e., ability in reciting the 
Veda would be adopted as 'th^ standard for determining superiority of 
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learning/ Some take Pradh}’ayanam to be not siiperidr recitation of the \’eda 
but excellent culture in it, such as the recital of one sakha of the 
Veda ill one day. It may also mean i*ecital of the Puranas and the like. As 
regards intellectual contests, the commentators draw attention to the fact that 
sometimes a prize may be previously announced for victorv or ‘ display of 
superior learning' ; or sometimes, though no such prize may be offered, the 
victor may win his due reward from a rich man in the assembly moved to 
make a gift b\’ “the satisfaction afforded to him by overcoming an adversary in 
disputation.' Such kinds of spontaneous literary patronage must have been 
of \ cry usual occurrence in the academic life of the country when they have 
been noticed in the Law books as constituting a source of inGome to the 
learned men. Wealth could always be depended upon to come forward in sup- 
port of learning. Again, ‘ a fee for answering a question in consistory (Praima)' 
is sometimes explained as' a reward received on account of the gratification 
afforded b\' the solution of a question, p'or instance, a man possessing im- 
mense knowledge attends a universal monarch and discusses a question pro- 
posed by him ; though he does not gain the victory (for even in controversy 
a conqueror of worlds is invincible) yet, spreading lustre over the assembly, he 
receives a rew’ard from the monarch.’ Regcirding Pradhyayana^^ some com- 
mentators take objection to its meaning as merely ' reading the Veda with 
transcendent ability.’ Their view is that the wages of mere transcribers, and 
generally the fee received from the audience for reading the Veda, Puranam 
and the like, without transcendent skill in poetry, and in explaining the sense 
of poems, and other similar gains, according to Chandesvara and the rest, 
arc not the acquisition of science. In fact in all cases whatsoever wherein 
superior skill is required the wealth gained is technically denominated 
the acquisition of science. Otherwise it is simply wealth acquired 
by the man himself. The fees from Pradhyayanam (whatever may be the 
right meaning of the term) regarded as a source of income to the learned 
point without doubt to that remarkable agency of popular education under 
which readings in the Vedas, Puranas and other sacred literature were 
organised by means of circles of competent scholars who specialised in 
such readings before the larger assemblies of the common people. 

In (9) we see how property in the special gains derived from superior 
technical skill (such as that of painters, goldsmiths, and the like and even of 
gaming) is governed by the same laws as those applying in the sphere of 
liberal learning. 

vl; . Along with the vidyadhana or gains of learning as acquired in the various 
.ways explained above,, the necessary implements or appliances of learning or . 
of arts are also to be deemed impartible e.g. ' books and the like in the study 
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of the Vedas, etc/^ or ' pencils and tools ’ for the study of the Fine arts. 

Books are ' not to be shared by ignorant brethren, so what is adapted to 
the arts, belongs to the artists, not to persons ignorant of the particular art3 

The relationship of a teacher, a pupil ora priest has been given a distinct * 

legal value in Hindu Law. According to Baxidhayana, on failure of all heirs 
claiming any sort of blood relationship, " the spiritual preceptor, the pupil or 
. the priest engaged to perform sacrifices, shall take the inheritance.” The 
spiritual preceptor, is defined by Baudhayana as " he who girds the 
pupil with sacrificial cord and instructs him in the Vedas.” On failure of j, 

these heirs, the succession passes on to the fellow-student ' who studies the j 

Veda under the same teacher.’ According to the law as laid down by Gautama, 
the legal heirs may also include “persons allied by funeral oblations, family 
name and by patriarchal descent,” but commentators differ as to whether 
this remote relationship in blood has precedence over the relationship 
in learning. At any rate it must be observed that the law accords a lower 
status to the spiritual relationship through learning than that given to it by the 
rules relating to Brahmacharya under which the preceptor is to be regarded as 
the equal of the pupirs parents as regards the reverence and obedience due 
from him. This equality was emphasised in a much earlier age when we find 
its recognition in a sutra of Panini relating to the relationship of bipod and 
learning — Vidyayonisambandha to which is to be applied the same grammati- 
cal suffix. 

The institution of the young pupil leaving his home and parents to live 
with his preceptor for education had its own legal consequences which are duly 
provided for. For it may so often happen that during this period of the 
pupil’s tuition, ' wealth may descend to him by inheritance and become his 
property,’ In such a case Manu thus lays down the law : “ The king should 
guard the property w'hich descends to an infant by inheritance until he returns 
from the house of his preceptor.” 

Lastly, the law relating to the inheritance of anchorites and devotees 
gives some interesting evidence. According to Yajnavalkya [II. 137] the 
heirs who take the wealth of a Vdnaprastha (a hermit), of a Yati (an ascetic), 
and a Brahmachari are in their order the preceptor, the virtuous pupil 
(SatsLsya), and one who is a supposed brother and belonging to the same order 
(Dharmabhrata and Ekatrithi). Here we have a reference to some typical 
Hindu institutions — the term Brahmachari points to the institution of 
perpetual studentship. The pupil who adopts this vow (of continuing as a 
student through life without marrying and entering upon the householder’s 
state) is technically known as Naistiha^ the temporary student being called 
USdkurvdna. Next we have the term Dharmabhrata, the spiritual brother, 
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the brother by religious duties. The term EkatwtM means one resident in 
the same holy place, i.e., the same hermitage and hence pupil of the 
same preceptor [Viramitrddaya] . The Satsisya, virtuous pupil, is '‘he who is 
versed in the study of revelation concerning the supreme soul and in 
preserving that sacred science.’’ Such a man is the most suitable for 
inheriting the effects of one whose teachings and practices and way of 
life w’ould have a chance of surviving him through the successor. The 
wealth of the deceased is best utilised when it is consecrated to the ideals 
and purposes for which he lived and worked. 



ANURADHAPURA. 

( A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 
S. Srikantaiya, Esq., b.a., b.l., m.r.a.s. 


The City of Aouradhapura is famous as an ancient capital of the island 
of Ceylon, to the south of India. Ceylon itself is well-known as the abode 
of the great Rakshasa chieftain Ravana who was eventually subdued by the 
celebrated hero of the Ramayana, after erecting a bridge across the ocean 
and marching upon the island. Veddars represent the wild jungle tribes in- 
habiting the interior hilly tracts and, may be, they are the descendants of 
people whose deeds are immortalised by the sage Valmiki. 

Origin of Ceylon. 

It is said that the island of Ceylon took its name from ‘ Sinha ’ the son of 
a lion, that his grandson Wijaya came over from the mainland of India and 
established himself in the island in B.C. 543 and that Wijaya’s followers 
intermarried with the original inhabitants, ‘ Yakko ’ or demons. Has this 
account any possible connection with the traditional conquest of Lanka by 
Rama and the establishment of the power of Vibhishana in Simhala and are 
the Yakkos the Veddars before us? 

Monuments of Buddhism in Ceylon extend from the time of Asoka up to “ 
the present day. These remains are mostly found in a circle connecting 
Anuradhapura, Dambulla and Polonnaruwa, with some exceptions. This 
lecture is confined to objects of interest in the first-named city. 

Anuradhapura. 

Anuradhapura the oldest and the most famous of the ruined cities of ^ 
Ceylon was the capital of Ceylon from B.C. 267 to A.D. 729. The journey 
towards Anuradhapura is just like railway — 'travelling in the Southern districts 
of the Madras Presidency, with this exception perhaps, that there is a touch 
of the malnad in it. The elevation is only 300 feet above the sea. The city 
was founded on a level plain, extending north by south with a spread more 
like modern London, with evidences of a civilisation comparable to recent 
rather than ancient times. 

Origin. 

The story of the founder of Anuradhapura, viz.^ King Pandukabhaya 
(B.C. 437) is more exciting than the legends of ancient Greece or of Krishna 
himself. Chitta had ten brothers and it had been foretold by a sooth-sayer 
that a son of Chitta’s would kill the latter’s brothers and usurp the throne. 
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Thereupon the uncles employed the traditional devices of putting an end to 
their sister’s life but to no avail. They finally decided to shut her up in an 
apartment built on an only pillar. While she was thus spending her weary 
days in exile, a prince of the royal blood managed to find his way to this 
beautiful and lovely damsel with the result that the girl became pregnant. 
One of the brothers discovered these love intrigues but as the prince was of 
high degree, and it was found impossible to terminate their lives, an 
arrangement was arrived at by which the lovers were married on condition of 
surrendering if the expected child, turned out to be a boy, to be put to death. 
As may be anticipated, the expected child was a male. A peasant’s daughter 
was miraculously substituted for the male child which was handed over to be 
brought up as a peasant’s son. It is not possible to trace whether the daugh- 
ter on being struck upon the rocks, flew into the air and announced that the 
slayer was growing in Brindavan but this much may be taken that our boy like 
Yasoda Krishna was nursed in a peasant’s home, ultimately to kill his uncles 
and ascend the gadi. To continue the similarity between King Pandu and die 
Yadava Krishna, the maternal uncles of the boy, on learning of the trick played 
upon them, employed diverse ways of putting an end to the life of the boy but 
were unsuccessful. Once when the boy had gone out to bathe in a pond 
with his fellows, a royal order directed all the boys bathing in the pond 
should be put to death. The prince saved his life by going beneath the 



surface of the pond through the hollow of a tree. Many a time did he 
likewise effect his escape from the lairs of his enemies. He eventually grew 
to manhood and married a comely princess who could turn leaves into gold 
by her magic touch, like Midas of old. In course of time, this prince slew all 
his uncles except Abhaya in battle and became king. One disparity, however ; 
Krishna’s killing of Kamsa was to save mankind from a tyrant but King 
Panda of Anuradhapura was himself an usurper to the throne, after the 
destruction of his maternal uncles. 

To return from the digression, the foundation of the city of Anuradhapura 
was undertaken by King Pandu on the advice of a fortune-teller and it may 
have been so named, not as it is superstitiously believed from Anuraja or 
ninety kings but because it was founded under the constellation of Anuradha. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that the place is vulgarly called 
Anurajapura. 

, i , Anuradhapura was not one city but two, even as Bangalore at the present 
day with this difference that one city w^as within the other. There were four 
suburbs i covering an area of about 256 sq. miles, the distance between the 
opposite gates being 16 nailes, north to south. The palace and its surroundings, 
the chief structures of the monastic orders and huge dagabas were enclosed 
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within strong, fortified walls, provided with watch-towers and guards. The 
outer city was set apart for the lower orders and was also the business centre of 
the capital. One long street in this part had all sorts of shops and contained 
all trades and callings. In this street were 11,000 houses, many of 2 storeys. 
On the outskirts of the city were large plots of land kept apart for flower 
gardens. Westward of the palace was the great cemetery and the place of 
execution and torture. It is also stated that there were 500 scavengers and 
200 nightmen, 150 corpse carriers, etc., with their residences on the north- 
west. On the north-east a village was formed for Nichichandalas who served 
as cemetery-men to the low castes. The dwellings of the royal huntsmen 
came on the north where the Gamini tank was also constructed. Brahmans 
and people of foreign religious faiths, about 500 in number, lived east of the 
cemetery. 

It needs to be remembered that the period of these Ceylonese ruins, 
whose slides are being exhibited on the canvass, is covered by authentic 
history while it is much to be regretted that it is not always so with reference 
to Indian architecture or Indian history, 

Mahamegho. 

Anuradhapura is famous for the conversion of its King Tissa by Mahinda 
into the present religion of the island. Mihintale or the sacred hill, 8 miles 
from Anuradhapura, was the scene of King Tissa’s meeting the great apostle of 
Buddhism. He is said to have undertaken a miraculous flight from India to 
convey the gladsome news to the people of Ceylon and alighted on a big boulder 
on the hill. Under the orders of the king the entire distance from the City to 
the Hill was carpeted to protect pilgrims from soiling their feet. The highest 
staircase at Mihintale is beautiful. ‘ Overhanging trees throw green shadows on 
the worn stone and the shifting golden lights between may well be taken for the 
angel visitants.’ ‘ Visions of the mighty Buddha overshadowing the island 
with his presence and of Mahinda his apostle, alighting on the topmost 
crag which towers up into the azure sky far overhead " recall to mind ‘ the 
familiar vision of Jacob.’ 

From Mahinda we are led on to the Mahamegho and the sacred Bo-tree. 
According to tradition, Tissa had heard of King Bimbisara of Magadha 
having presented the Royal Pleasure Garden to the Buddha and had made 
up his mind not to be behindhand in kingly generosity. The garden 
of Mahamegho, over 20 sq. miles in extent, was consequently made over to 
^ the monastic brotherhood. The palace and the elephant stables being insuffi- 
cient to accommodate the people, the townsmen and the king went to the 

* The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 
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royal pleasure garden Nandana, situated without the southern gate, in a del ight- 
ful forest, cool from its deep shade and soft green turf.” As the chronicler 
in the Mahavansa saj^s: “In the morning, notice having been previously 
given by beat of drums, the celebrated capital, the road to the chief priest’s 
residence and the residence itself on all sides, having been decorated 
the lord of all chariots, decked in all the insignia of royalty, seated in his 
* chariot, attended by his ministers and the women of the palace, and 

escorted by the marshal array of his realm, repaired to the temple con- 
structed by himself, accompanied by this great procession.” “There 
(on the western side of the spot where the Bo-tree was subsequently 
!i; planted), furnishing a delightful royal palace with splendid beds, chairs and 

I ' other conveniences in the most complete manner, the king said ‘ Do thou 

sojourn here in comfort”. The Mahamegho was dedicated to the priesthood, 
the limits being marked and ploughed by a golden plough. ‘The superb 
State elephants, Mahapaduma and Kunjara, were harnessed to the golden 
plough,’ while the king ‘ himself held the half of the plough.’ ‘ Exquisitely 
painted vases, gorgeous flags tinkling with the bells attached to them, mirrors 
of glittering glass, festoons and.baskets of flowers were carried in a proces- 
sion ; triumphal arches were made of plantain trees, women carried umbrellas 
and hundreds ran waving handkerchiefs; shouts of gratitude and festivity 
welcomed him from the four quarters of the earth”. The position for 32 
sacred buildings and the Thuparama dagaba were marked, their inner bound- 
aries also, being defined. When ‘ the definition of all the boundary lines was 
completed, the earth shivered. The impressions of the Mahamegho on the 
mind of a visitor, even now, are bound to be of a permanent character. 
Wherever he goes in the great garden, he meets with fine stone columns, 
graceful and not unoften very imposing dagabas, beautifully constructed 
pokunas, figures of the Buddha, stone boats to preserve rice and medicine, 
delightful and shady walks, ever-green topes and here and there a canal 
irrigating vast areas of land. A Dasara visit is sure to remind us of the 
verdure of a well-kept lawn. 

The Bo-tree. 

After the royal demesne was dedicated for religious purposes, attention 
was turned to hallow the sacred ground with a relic of the Buddha. The 
planting of the sacred Bo-tree was therefore one of the earliest events in the 
history of Buddhism in Ceylon. Its recorded history is more than 2000 
years old. ‘ Since the ages before Christ, the tree has been tended, guarded » 
and .watered, and surrounded with the perfume of adoration and the 
atmosphere of prayer.’ A branch of the tree under which the Buddha sat in 
prayer in India for 49 days, protected from wind and rain by the tender care 
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of a cobra which extended his hood to him for shelter, and received the 
Revelation, ‘ the saving truth for the benefit of Gods and man,' was inserted 
into a golden vase, where the branch severed itself from the parent stem and 
began to grow. Princess Sangamittha, in bringing this twig to Ceylon, 
occupied 7 days for the road journey, while the sea-voyage took another 
week. King Tissa received in state the Princess and her 11 attendants and 
escorted them to the royal palace ‘ through roads sprinkled with w-hite sand 
and decorated with all kinds of flowers and lined with banners and garlands. ’ 
“At the hour when the shadows are most extended ”, in the 
(Godhuli Ae., when the cattle return home), the king approached the capital 
from the northern side and ‘ passing in procession out of the southern gate 
and entering the Mahamegho garden, came to the spot destined for the 
tree.' After the consecration of the plant, ‘a heavy deluge of rain fell around 
and dense cold clouds completely enveloped the great Bo in its snowy 
womb for seven days ’ 

Under the shade of the tree is a calm Buddha in the silting 
posture, near a wooden lintel and posts. The tree w^as perhaps originally level 
with the ground, soil having been built upon as times advanced. The tree is 
very old and constantly mentioned in the Mahawansa. A temple is now 
built over it and a water festival held once in 12 years. The sacred Bo-tree 
is one of the 8 sacred spots or Athmasthanas of the Buddhist community. 
At the front of the temple as you enter the shrine is a Pillayar or Ganesha? 
said to have been installed by a Tamilian usurper, probably Elala, amidst 
Buddhist surroundings ; it is even to-day w^orshipped in the shrine. The whole 
scene is very imposing. The flower sellers at the gate offering for sale 
varieties of lotus flowers, the crowds of reverent worshippers within, yellowclad 
priests explaining the objects round to you in an unknown language, a 
perpetual oil lamp burning from a time when the birth of Christ was not 
dreamt of and extending to the long nights of eternity and above all, a feeling 
in yourself that you are on an ancient sanctified ground belonging to a faith 
foreign to you but one which spread its wings through a half of Asia after it 
died out in the land of its birth ! 

The oldest historical tree in the world may be compared with others. 
According to Sir E. Tennant, ' compared with it the oak of Ellaslie is but a 
sapling, and the conqueror’s oak in Windsor Forest barely number half its 
years. The Yew trees of Fountain Abbey are believed to have flourished there 
1200 years age ; the olives in the garden of Gethsemene were full grown 
when the Saracens were expelled from Jerusalem ; and the Cypress of Sana, 
in Lombardy, is ,§aid to have been a tree in the time of Julius Caesar; yet 
the Bo-tree is/older than the oldest of these by a century and would almost 


seem to verify the prophecy pronounced when it was planted, that it would 
flourish and be green for ever” (Ceylon). The tree has in any case become 
sacred on its own account, exciting and ' inspiring the most careless with a 
passing feeling of reverence and prayer.’ As you wend your way a little 
westwards from the sacred Bo-tree, at the Bazaar end, you will come across 
a collection of leaning columns and carved capitals in a barbed-wire 
enclosure. It is called the Peacock Palace; how it came to be called so, it is 
impossible to say. It may have been a temple or a vihara, at any rate not a 
palace. i 

On the other side of the Bazaar, near the fruit market you will find the 
ruins of the Ransimalakaya, sometimes used for a cattle pound. 

Turning south-westwards from the Bo-tree, several tanks are met 
with, constructed from hewn stones and intended for bathing. These 
pokunas are very common in Anuradhapura and they form a very noticeable 
feature of ancient Ceylon. 

Elala’s Tomb. 

Passing by these pokunas you will observe a big earthen mound known as 
Elala’s tomb. The ruins are digging but nothing has been so far found. 
Elala or Elaro was a Chola chief who, with an army from Mysore, arrived 
with force and succeeded in establishing himself as King of Lanka (B.C. 205), 
In his reign of 44 years, he established a wise and liberal government and 
though not a Buddhist himself, did much to improve the national religion 
and continued many useful w’orks. At the head of his bed was a bell, with 
a long rope ready to be pulled by the seeker after redress. It said that 
once, the king’s son when on a hunting excursion to the Tissa-Tank, ran his 
chariot over a full grown calf and that its mother the cow, immediately rushed 
to the bell-rope and pulled it by falling upon it, wEereupon the king appeared 
and, on hearing of the incident, struck off the head of the royal prince with 
the same wEeel. The story may be a fib but it shows how Elala was anxious 
to do justice to his subjects. The rule of this Solomon in the island of 
Lanka did not extend to the country of the Rohuna across the Mahawelli- 
ganga. While Elala was thus ruling in Ceylon, Gemuna or Duthagamini, 
a member of the Royal line of Wijaya, was, even as a lad, fretting at his exile 
from power and vowed revenge against the Tamil usurper of a Singhalese 
; throne. He marshalled a faithful rally of ten strong men and finally 
killed Elala in battle in 161 B.C. For the student of Ceylonese history, 

:i ; the ' details of this Homeric combat are vividly described in the Ma- 
hawansa- The slain hero Elala lies embalmed in a tomb which the 
r monarchs to this day cannot pass hy with music. Whether this was the 
^ Mysore king ’ referred to by Sir M. Visvesvaraya in one of our Annual 
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address or whether in subsequent centuries, a Mysore ruler attempted to 
emulate the inspiring example of Elala, it has not been possible for us to 
trace ; and it is, singularly unfortunate that there is no extant reference 
on this side of the ocean to the part pla 3 'ed bv Mj^sorc in the Tamil invasions 
of Ceylon to help us to a solution of this interesting question, 

Isurumuniya Temple. 

From Elala’s tomb we go south to the Isurumuniya temple. This 
and interesting structure, attributed to King Tissa, is situated behind 
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Tank-bund. It 


IS 


great pity that modern workmanship and 


art of renovation should chance to take 
sanctity of the ancient edifice. In this 
more fortunate: as witness the renovated 


away from the grandeur 
respect, we in India are 
temple of Kedaresvara at 
Halebid to ■ mention only one instance. It ma\' also be observed that the 
shrine at Isurumimiya is perched against the black rock on which it is placed 
in a very striking and effective manner. The image of Buddha inside is 
rock-cut but as in all Buddhist shrines in Ceylon, gilded. The naturalness 
is absent and there is an unfortunate artificial air about all preserved images 
of the Buddha in the island and this takes away from our appreciation of 
the art. In front of the image of the Buddha are cases on the altar to receive 
the offerings of pilgrims. Fine delicate work is noticeable on the panels and 
terrace, also on the big boulders overlooking the pokuna. The elephant 
figures are beautifulE done, compelling attention. The carving on the rock 
reminds us of the rocks of Arjuna’s penance and of Krishna lifting the 
Govardhanagiri in the Seven Pagodas. The sculptured tablet at Isurumuniya 
as you will notice is a good example of delicate and detailed carvings in 
Ceylon; a devout Hindu may recognise in them Siva and Parvati though 
they are relegated to a secondary place to adorn one of the minor shrines in 
the compound. 

Tissa-Wewa. 

From the temple to the tank behind is only half a furlong and perhaps 
even less. Wherever you may roam amongst the ruins of Anuradhapura you 
cannot help recognising the greatness of King Tissa (307-267 B.C.) and coming 
across his w''orks for the benefit of his subjects. This ^ beloved of the Gods,’ 
Dewanampiya Tissa constructed the great Tissa tank, A channel Yoda Ela 
connects it with Kalaweiva, 56 miles away and 12 miles from Dambulla, 
one of the largest and most important of the restored tanks of ancient kings. 
On the landward side of the tank-bund is a little bathing pond and a dressing 
room cut out of the rock. We become, at the sight of it, not a little envious 
of the delightful facilities that the ancients provided for bathing and begin to 
long for such conveniences to us the degenerate descendants, of the good 
: y ' ■ • ?! “ " 
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old ancients. The beautiful surroundings of the open air are impressive. 
Were the Roman and Greek baths likewise ? 

‘ On the face of the rock, flanking the dressing-room on each side, is a 
most animated bas-relief, on one side, of elephants bathing amid lotus plants, 
and on the other, charging away frightened by a sudden scare.’ This is an 
‘ absolutely unique piece of sculpture’ ‘ the most spirited and life-like to be 
seen anywhere among the ruins of Anuradhapura’, dating perhaps from the 
days of Parakrama. 

Amongst other boulders further on, ‘'facing toward the lake, under an 
overhanging rock, is a curious circular diagram filled with m\'sterious 
symbols and having a procession of figures scratched on the circumference. 
The whole is so lightly done it looks as if it might be the work of some idle 
tourist of yesterday playing with a knife but it represents the scientific 
knowledge of some man who lived close on 1000 years ago may be, and the 
meaning of the fish, scorpion, tortoise and other sketches which suggest, but 
do not follow the signs of the Zodiac, were of deep significance to him. For 
here we have what may be one of the ver}' earliest maps of the world- Need- 
less to say, it is founded on the Buddhist cosmogony. 

‘ The circle is six feet in diameter and has a double ring round the edge 
in which fish and crustaceans are represented — undoubtedly the ocean. The 
concentric circles, with their wide interspaces at the centre of the ring, can 
assuredly mean only the sahvala, in the centre of which rises Maha Mem 
surrounded by the seven seas and walls of rock which shut in that fabulous 
mountain. Sun and moon (in the second step) lie on either side of the 
sakvala ; round about in space are scattered numerous other worlds repre- 
sented by quadrisected circles. Below and around is the w’orld of waters in 
which sw’^arm gigantic uncouth denizens — fish, turtle, crab, chank and other 
marine fauna.” (1901 Report.) 

Turning to the Buddhist cosmogony what do we find as its main 
features ? we find Merit as its central point, at various heights from it the six 
blissful seats of the Devas folloW'Cd by sixteen seats where the perfect dw'elU 
Beneath the earth there are eight great hells and thousands of smaller ones 
and going round the earth are to be observed the seven hills and the seven 
seas. There are four islands, in the southernmost of which men live and 
: five hundred smaller ones occupied by heretics. 

Whether there is any significance to be attached to this curious map in 
the light of the Buddhist .cosmogony must be left to others to determine. 
It will be briefly referred to, in the sequel in connection with the moonstones. 
F,j f ^ ^ Mirasaveti Dagaba. 

■ Let us retrace our steps , from Tissawew^a through the Isnrumuniva 
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Temple back to’’ the Hotel and proceed northwards cutting the Alihintale 


Road by a side path to the Mirasaveti Dagaba, one of the dagabas 
built in the second century B.C. by Kiiig Dutugemunii. It is earlier in 
date to either the Ruanvveli or the Bra^ren Palace and the fourth largest 
dagaba in Anuradhapura, the others being the Abhayagiriya, Jetawanarama 
and the Ruanweli dagabas. The origin of Mirasaveti is interesting, reminding 
us of a superstition common enough amongst Hindus and evidently not 
unfamiliar to the Buddhist, himself a dissenter from the Hindu faith. The 


king w 


as usually offering a portion of the food prepared to the monks before 


his partaking of it but one day he, forgetfully enough, ate a chillies prepara- 
tion known as Miriswetiye (chilli sambal) without offering any previously to 
the monks. When he subsequently found out the mistake, lie was afraid of a 
bad turn from the monks and in expiation of the sin, constructed this 
Mirasaveti dagaba. The finely decorated and high altars of this dagaba arc 
a distinguishing feature of this ‘ rotund pile’. Heaps of monastic ruins impress 
on the mind of the visitor of their existence all round, down to the park on the 
shores of Basawak Kulam. The community of Miriswateya was by no means 
a very insignificant one and it certainly gained importance after Kashyapa V 
(A.D. 929 — 939) rebuilt and made some endowments to it, long after 
Anuradhapura itself had given place to Folannaruwa as the capital of Ceylon. 

Basawak Kulam. 

Basawak Kulam, previously mentioned, has been identified with the 
Abhaya tank. This was one of the lakes constructed to provide water to 
the city, said to date according to one account from B.C. 437 and according 
to another from B.C. 300. 

Ruanweli. 

To the east of the tank is situated the great Ruanweli or gold dust 
dagaba. This huge mass of solid brick-work looks like an inverted bowl. A 
"^small passage is said to take us to a secret chamber containing a relic. The 
stately and imposing nature of this structure will appear from the picture of 
the dagaba which is before you to-night. Ruanweli commemorates no great 
event like the Jetawanarama and the Abhayagiriya dagabsis ; it is a store- 
house of real relics. It is one of the 8 sacred places of Buddhism, the 
others being the Bo-tree, Brazen Palace, Abhayagiriya, Thuparama,- 
Jetawanarama, Lankarama and the Mirisavati dagabas. It is only smaller 
than Jatawanarama and Abhayagiriya, being third in size : 178 feet 8 inches in 
height. King Dutugemunu built it .about B.C: 161, labour being paid for. 
A plan for this imposing edifice was procured in the following manner. ' The 
brick-layer, filling a golden fish with water and taking some water in the palm 
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of his hand, dashed it against the water (in the dish) ; a great globule in the 
form of a coral bead rose to the surface, and he said, ‘ I will construct it in 
this manner’.” 

Ruan well has a very solid foundation. Round, big stones were first 
beaten in and trampled upon by elephants with padded feet to prevent 
breaking. The square platform in the middle is reached by a large passage all 
round and an extensive court over a 1000 feet wide, perhaps intended, if not 
used, for processions of elephants, etc. There are six rows of pillars on the 
outside, as if to support beams on the top. The raised central plaltform 
itself is over 500 feet on either side, siipf)orted at the base by 400 elephants, 
as ma}' be seen in the picture. The height of each elephant is 9 feet and 
it is said that the elephants were coated with chunam and that ivory tusks 
were inserted into the holes in their jaws. 

The dagaba is spread on a ground of over 5 acres in extent. The 
structure is being renovated at a cost of several lakhs by devotees like our 
own Kanchi and Rameswaram temples. The relics of this dagaba imparted 
peculiar sacredness to it, for they were the largest and the most important 
collection of relics ever preserved in any single place. Regal ornaments were 
deposited there and when the receptacle containing the precious relics were 
closed, people were permitted to drop their relics on the top of the shrine. 

King Dutugemunu who had maintained at eighteen different places 
hospitals provided with suitable diet and medicines prepared by medical 
practitioners for the infirm” died in 137 B.C. on a stone, fixing his stare 
on Ruanweli. The stone is shown on the east of the Pilgrims Road. 

A miniature dagaba on the platform at Ruan\veli provided the model for 
the larger relic-house. Every one vvas not allow’ed to enter the relic chamber. 
Laymen were shut out but King Bhattikabhaya (B.C, 19) w’as permitted 
admission into it because he had, by his several acts, endeared himself to the 
people and to the monastic brotherhood. Taxes due to the king had been 
remitted and the dagaba of Ruanw^eli converted into a Jasmine Boquet by 
festoons and flowers. A statue of this king in front of a stone pillar near 
Ruanweli is 8 feet high and has undergone all the ravages of the w^eather and 
time. Three other statues which are being w^orked up along with that of 
Bathiya Tissa I to be placed in a separate hall of Ruanw'eli represent the 
Buddhas and king Dutugemunu. Near these are some inscriptions, one of 
which belonging to the king Kerti Nissanka who ‘decorated the city like a 
city of the gods,’ and gave grants of land to the temple, etc., describes the 
ruined halls, altars and oionuments of Ruanw'eli. 

C” The three terraces Or pasadas round the base of the bell are about 


seven feet wide, and were used as ambulatories by the worshippers. The 
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uppermost terrace is ornamented with fore-quarters of kneeling elephants to 
the number of about 150. These are placed on the outer edge at regular 
intervals all round the dagaba. From the terraces the great hemispherical 
mass of brick-work was carried to the height of two hundred and seventy feet, 
including the tee or small spire. Its present appearance is a shapeless 
mound covered with trees sprung from stray seeds ; but beneath those trees 
arc the millions of bricks which were religiously and carefully laid 2000 
years ago. 

The principal ornaments of the dagaba were the chapels or altars at the 
four cardinal points,” now in a ruinous condition. Great wealth was spent 
in its decoration ; several times the dagaba was partially destroyed but 
repaired. 

Image Houses, etc. 

Near-abouts Ruanwali, on the west particular!}', in the ‘park-like’’ and 
‘ newly reclaimed ’ jungle surrounding it are found ‘ clusters of pillars with 
exquisitely carved capitals, as perfect as if they had recent!}’ left the hands of 
the sculptor’, ‘interspersed with the groups of trees that have been spread for 
picturesque effect.’ These remains of image houses contain beautiful wing- 
stones, covered with makara and scroll, vying with the carved capitals in 
their excellent preservation ; the fabulous monster forming the upper portion 
and the lion on the side still perfect in every particular. 

One of these images or viharas is raised on a platform and approached 
by a moonstone and carved steps which arrest the attention of the visitor. 
I may remark that these moonstones are peculiar to Ceylon and do not exist 
in- this shape and style anywhere else. Their origin is obscure. They have 
a distinctive feature of their own, though they are clearly influenced by 
Indian thought and follow Indian ideas to some extent. Are the details of 
architecture borrowed from the mainland ? While the animal symbols are a 
particular feature of the Ceylonese style, in this respect its Indian counterpart 
is poor. 

Moonstones. 

“ The moonstone is a semi-circular slab of stone, set at the foot 
of a flight of entrance steps and wonderfully carved. It is divided into 
concentric rings, first and outermost a narrow, conventional design, then 
a wider band in which a procession of animals — elephant, horse, lion 
and bullock — follow one another round, two complete sets of these animals 
and the elephant being thrice repeated, beginning and ending the procession, 
making nine figures in all.” Elephants are exquisitely executed, full of fire 
and life, differing from each other in details Bullocks are passable but the 
lions are grotesque. Inside it is another floral scroll of artistic design and 
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within that again, a row of hansas or the sacred geese while in the centre is a 
half of a conventional lotus flower. “ The slab is hewn from a solid rock and 
the figures are worked from left to right. The carving appears quite fresh 
and is alive with the spirit of the artist whose hand fashioned the life-like 
elephants and bullocks, the strange horses and the stilT stranger lions which 
run incessantly after one another in a race which began 2000 years ago and 
stretches into infinity. 

The stones at Anuradhapura have the procession of mixed animals in the 
same order ; at the Bo-tree, the lion is omitted. Treading on the stones 
except with bare feet is forbidden and this probably accounts for their beauti- 
ful preservation. 

In the moonstones of Polonnaruwa, there is a ring of floral design on the 
outside, then comes a row of small sacred geese and thirdly a most 
spirited row of elephants following each other trunk to tail and then a semi- 
circle of galloping horses with tasselled collars and unduly depressed bodies, 
resting on a further scroll which is broad and encloses the lotus centre. 
Curiously bulls or lions do not appear in these stones and it may be remark- 
ed that the lion which does not appear at the Bo-tree stone also is not a 
native to the soil. Fa Hian had about A.D. 400 heard of a temple in India, 
five storeys in height, with ‘ elephant figures, lion-shapes, horse-shapes, ox- 
shapes and dove-shapes, ’ the last representing the hamsa or sacred geese. 
To compare these with the friezes in the temples of Hoysala Architecture, 
the elephant frieze with riders and equipments comes below a frieze of sardu- 
■las or tigers, the Hoysala emblems ; then comes a scroll of infinite beauty 
and variety of design. Above them the frieze of horsemen, and then a 
scene from the Hindu Mythology. Next come celestial beasts and birds 
and so on. It has to be noticed that the bulls are not found in these friezes. 
The flight of steps from these stones consists of 5 steps as can be seen from 
the picture. At the centre and on either side of each of these, you will find 
a squatting dwarf supporting the tread of your feet with considerable effort, 
as it were. These dwarfs are beautifully carved and clearly they w'ere not 
serfs but liberati to judge from their decorations. Each dwarf holds a snake 
in his hand and reminds you of the familiar snake-touch. Is he the defend- 
er of temples and treasures, the Bhairava ? 

To turn back for a while and looking at the map of the world at Tissa- 
wewa and the Buddhist cosmogony along with the disposition of the four 
beasts in a particular order on the moonstones, is it not possible for us to 
trace some connection between these and point to some astronomical signi- 
ficance even in these moonstones and suggest that the four beasts in these 
stones occupj^ the four cardinal points of the earth, viz,, the lion in the north, 
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horse in the south, elephant in the east and bull in the west? Of course, 
the idea that these were used for hypnotism being called yogi-stones, may 
be rejected though possibly there is a prevailing superstition in the island to 
that effect; It is also interesting to observe that in Ceylon as well as in 
modern Hindu ternples in India, where the animal friezes are to be seen, 
the succession of animals is the same — makara, naga and hamsa. 

On the western feide of Anuradhapura, we find fourteen groups of build- 
ings, differing* from the five of cards pattern met with in the older monasteries, 
built on rocky ground, the rock itself being first worked into the building, 
allowed for and adopted as in the Hoysala shrines. Platforms are raised 
with a delicacy of finish and mathematical precision that are unrivalled. 
We see here too, finely worked drawbridges to cross the moats between ; 
Highly sculptured mutragalas or urinals; deep and wide moats with running 
water to keep the living rooms cool. 

The residential quarters in these blocks may not all be religious edifices. 
Some of them may have been royal mansions while others were monasteries 
of a peculiar type. '‘ What ascetical monks then once bore with the isolation 
and physical discomfort of habitations built on exposed sun-smitten rock, 
rather than accept shelter at better found, cool and shady monasteries, of 
gregarious, if less austere, brethren of the robe?'’ “The Buddhist monks 
who occupied the inclement rock-stretches, apart from other fraternities, 
may well have been a Pansukulika schism which had cut itself a drift from 
its Buddhist brethren, and shunned the haunts of men.” 

Thuparama. 

From this neigbourhood we march on to the Thuparama Dagaba, 
the first of the large dagabas constructed in the Mahamegho by Tissa 
(307-267 B.C.). This fine white dome is supposed to have been the original 
relic of the collar bone of the Buddha. The diameter of the base of this 
bell-shaped, ‘ pudding-basin typed’ dagaba is 40J feet. A circular spire with 
two crystals is worked on the top. The height from the pavement up to this 
is 63 feet (J. G. Smither). Four rows of lean tall columns encircling the 
dagaba on the platform, varying from 14 feet to 23 feet with finely decorated 
and carved capitals add to the beauty of the sight. There were once 76 pillars in ’ 
all of which only 31 now remain entire and they may have been used either 
to support a storey above with horizontal shafts or their capitals to hang 
pictures on, depicting the various scenes taken from the life of the Buddha. 

'This monument is in itself evidence of, the remarkable skill of archi- 
tect, builder and sculptor in Ceylon at a period , anterior to that of any exist- 
ing monument in the mainland.’ Succeeding kings show^ed their respect and 
regard for this dagaba. Aggabodi VI (A.D. 741) made for it ‘ a cover of 
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gold ornamented with bands of silver set at distances.’ Udaya (A.D. 901) 
‘"covered Thuparama with a band of gold.” Sena IV (A.D. 972) “made 
a door of pure gold for the relic house at Thuparama.” 

Dalada Maligawa. 

Dalada Maligawa, or Palace or Temple of the Tooth, within the enclo- 
sures of the Thuparama limits, was built for preserving the tooth relic of 
Buddha which was brought to Ceylon in A.D. 311 by a Brahmin Princess 
and held peculiarly sacred. The vicissitudes of this interesting and sacred 
relic surpass the history of the Kohinoor which adorns the crown of our 
august sovereign, and the adventures of the celebrated Golden ITeece. It 
was carried away for safety during the worst Tamil raids. It was once actually 
stolen and removed to India in the fourteenth century A.D. but Parakrama 
III went to the mainland, pleaded for it in person and brought the relic back. 
"From golden caskets set with jewels, raised above bowing, swaying, ador- 
ing multitudes, to the hair of a princess’s head or the saffron folds of a 
priest’s robe as places of hurried concealment,’ " from temples of granite, 
decorated with gold and silver, to windy caves on bare hill-sides and holes 
in depths of jungles,’ the tooth has wandered. Sage Khema rescued it from 
the funeral pyre of Buddha and it was eventually brought to Ceylon con- 
cealed in the hair of a princess, who was of Kalinga lineage a race that gave 
more than one king to Ceylon. 

The relic is no longer in this shrine. It cannot ordinarily be seen. 
Casket upon casket guards the tooth which is preserved in the Temple of the 
Tooth at Kandy. Garlands of precious stones and other decorations of gold and 
silver adorning these caskets are marvellously done. The tooth-relic is carried 
in procession on a mounted elephant once a year, about August, during the 
great Perahara festival, the descendants of the old Kandyan chiefs, with their 
gay embroidered 150 yard-length of brocaded silk, walking in front of the 
procession. 

A model of the relic can be seen at the Colombo museum. Its length is 2 
inches ; in shape and thickness it resembles a man’s little finger. The 
version that the tooth-relic was destroyed during the Portugeese raid on Kandy 
in 1560 is not accepted by the credulous Ceylonese. The Dalada Maligawa 
itself is in ruins but appears to have had a hall, an ante-chamber and a room 
to contain the relic, bfone of these can be made out from the picture before 
us.^jYou will observe a fine flight of steps with dwarapalakas on either 
side and a moonstone before it. 

' ' ' ' ' , ’ I ■'. ' Dankatama. 

Leaving this " forest of columns which was "once a house for priests,’ 
on the east north-east side of the Thuparama enclosure, will be noticed a small 
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dagaba, known as Sangamitha's tomb. A long road takes ns to the 
Lankarama dagaba through smdll tanks and a cistern which is ‘the drinking 
trough of king Dutugemunii’s State elephant/ through the Sarcophagi or 
medicine boats which remind us of Hospitals for prevention of pestilential 
diseases. As mentioned before, this is one of the eight Athmastanas of 
Anuradhapura. Its tall, slender pillars are 12 to 16 feet 8 inches in 
height and look very graceful. We pursue our track on the Y road from 
Lankarama, after paying a visit to the Gal-ge or stone-house or rock- 
hummocks and past the stone canoes, one of which is 44 feet 3 inches and, 
according to the Mahawansa, intended to hold rice, and pavilions with moon- 
stones and sculptured flight of steps and stone canoe-shaped cisterns. A 
dwarapal 5 feet high with a flne canopy and the elephant stables as well as an 
elephant pokima in addition to those mentioned above, invite our attention 
in this region. Ratana-maha-pasada, or probably — the elephant stables, so 
called because of their huge proportions, were built where the ' elephant 
stables’ now are, by king Kanittha Tissa (A.D. 229-247). Mahinda II 
improved and added to its great splendour by expending over 300,000 pieces 
of gold upon the edifice. Near the stone canoes are to be found three slabs 
belonging to the reign of Mahinda l\\ According to the inscription on the 
second slab “ (the income of) the villages set apart for repairs (of buildings) 
shall not be devoted to (the provision of) food and raiment (of monks) 
but shall be utilized for i*epairs. When there are no villages set apart 
for repairs, the surplus (of the revenue) that remains after providing food' 
and raiment according to ancient usage, shall be spent on repairs. The 
warders who have not acted in this manner, shall be sent away from 
residence.” 

There is a tradition that Gautama Buddha visited the island of Ceylon 
on three occasions, that during his last visit one foot was placed on the top 
of Adam’s peak while the other was planted in the north of Anuradhapura 
and that at the spot where this impression was left was erected a large tope, 
400 cubits in height, with silver and gold as also a monastery, the Abhaya- 
giriya. If so, the Jetawanarama is the Abhayagiriya and there is a strange 
and inexplicable mutation of names, sometime in the history of Anuradha- 
pnra. The dagaba was seen by F'a Hien, the famous Chinese traveller. 
“ There was in it a hall of Buddha adorned with carved and inlaid work of 
gold and silver, and rich in the seven precious substances, in wLich there 
is an image (of Buddha) in green jade, more than 20 cubits in height and 
glittering all over and having an appearance of solemn dignity which words 
cannot express. In the palm of the right hand there is a priceless pearl.” 
The ceremony of carrying, to and fro, Buddha’s tooth in procession to 
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Abhayagiriya, took 90 days during which 500 figures representing the 500 
bodily forms of the Buddha lined either side of the road. 

Jetawanarama. 

The description of the Jetawanarama on the basis of its being the 
ancient x^bhayagiriya, is very interesting. Its construction commenced about 
B.C. 88 by a community of monks in competition with the older commu- 
nit}^ with their centre in the Bra;ien Palace. i\fter an exile of 16 years 
amongst the caves of Uambulla, king Watagemiinu, a nephew of the famous 
Diitagemunu, came to the throne in B.C. 104 and he thought of this dagaba. 
It was enlarged in the time of King Gajabahu I (A.D. 113 and 125) 
when it rose to a height of 315 feet; but when the IMahavihara in 
the centre of x\nuradhapura was pulled down about A.D. 27,5 by king Alalia- 
sena, the Abhayagiriya community received a great impetus and reached 
the period of its zenith and greatest splendour, few centuries elapsed 
and in the seventh century, a spy of the king being murdered by the 
fraternity of monks, they ’ were mercilessly punished by the king who 
appointed care-takers to the tanks, etc. In the following century, the 8th, 
Mahinda II restored the dagaba to its earlier splendour at a cost of 300,000 
pieces of gold. There was erected ‘ an exceedingly beautiful palace with 
several floors’, an image of Buddha costing 60,000 pieces of gold with an 
image on its head of exceeding great value, while its curly locks were 
profusely lit with saphires. 

Statue of Buddha. 

To the south of the road passing on the north-east of the Jetawanarama 
dagaba is a statue of Buddha, a princely image under a canopy now, alas, 
nodonger in existence. 

Kuttum Pokuna. 

Further on in the course of our journey we find the beautiful pair 
of twin baths, the Kuttum Pokuna, one of them 51 feet in breadth 
by 132 feet in length while the other is 91 fe'et long. These baths 
have been restored. ' There is something very weird about these remnants 
of ancient luxury hidden in the lonely forest.’ ^ The famous baths of 
the Roman emperors were constructed contemporaneously with these,’ and, 
‘ while ■ those of Carcalla and Diocletian, being built of brick, have 
crumbled now beyond repair, the picturesque and elegant- baths of 
Datugemunu, with their beautiful terraces and stair ways of granite can, 
with little trouble, be restored to their pristine condition.’ Some of these 
baths were apparently reserved for ceremonial purposes, attached to the 
monasteries; w'er^ others- meant for providing drinking water for the 
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public? It most be noticed that artificial lakes fed them with water from 
outside. ’ ■■ 
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Abhayagiriya, ' 

Reference has already been made to the donfiision arising from a supposed 
transmutation of names regarding the Abhayagiriya and Jetawanarama 
dagabas. Just as the Brazen Palace and the Ruanweli Dagabas owed their 
constriiction to atone for bloodshed and a commemoration of triumph over 
Elala by king Dutagemunu, this monastery was erected b}^ Walagambahu 
who conquered an alien usurper of the throne, and was calculated to 
signalise the event and to outshine the older shrines of his predecessors. 

The buildings of the monastery have vanished, save only the boundary 
walls and the stumps of its pillars ; but the Abhayagiri 3 *a dagaba, of its kind 
the greatest monument in the world, has defied all the forces of destruction, 
both of man and nature, and although abandoned for many centuries, during 
which it received its vesture of forest, there is still a very large proportion 
of the original building left.” It is 50 feet higher than the St. PaiiFs 
Cathedral. It is spread on a foundation of eight acres which testifies 
to the importance and the enormity of the structure above. The altars 
at the cardinal points are elaborately worked and resemble those at Ruanweli 
and the carvings are wonderfully preserved. 

‘‘ Now that Ruanweli has been vulgarised and Jetawanarama shorn of 
its glor 3 % the unspoiled beauty of Abhayagiriya makes it the most attractive of 
the three dagabas, at any rate to those who have an eye for beauty”. 
Foundation reveals brick at a depth of 26 feet, ‘ founded on a bed of 
concrete.’ ‘'The solid mass of masonry in this vast mound is prodigious. 


Its diameter is 360 feet, and its present height (including the pedestal and 
spire) 249 feet ; so that the contents of the semi-circular dome of brick- work 
and the platform of stone 720 feet square and 15 feet high exceed 20 millions 
of cubic feet. Even with the facilities which modern invention supplies for 
economising labour, the building of such a mass would at present occupy 
500 brick-layers from 6 to 7 years, and would involve an expenditure of a 
million sterling. The materials are sufficient to raise 8,000 houses, each 
'with 20 feet frontage, and these , would form 30 streets half a mile in 
length. They would construct a town in size of Tpswich or Coventry; 
they would line an ordinary railway tunnel 20 miles long, or form a wall 
' one foot in thickness and 10 feet in height, reaching from London to 
Edinburgh. Such are the dagabas of Anuradhapura, structures whose 
stupendous! dimensions and the waste and misapplication of labour lavished 
hardly outdone; eyen in! the instance of the pyramids of 



lardly outdone; eyen in’ the instance of the pyramids of 
ml would fall within the spire of 


the base from altar to altar 
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but the bowl-shaped dagaba does not give nearly so great an impression of 
size as the angular pyramid.” fSir E. Tennent.) A view from the summit 
^ consists of acres and acres of richly green tree-tops, broken here and there 


by the spires of the great sister dagabas which rise from the living sea. 


King Mahasena (275—302 A.D.) pulled down the Mahavihara or the 
Brazen Palace and gave importance to the Abhayagiriya community which 
continued during the reign of his son. 

Hereabouts we find also a Yantragala, containing 25 square compart- 
ments on the surface. These stones are cut in squares of 5 or 3 
making the number of holes 9 or 25. What is the mystery connected 
with these stones? Have the}^ got anything to do with the hypnotism 
of the monks or, the so-called Y'^ogi -stones ? Or were they the receptacles for 
relics forming the base of images, to hold treasures offered by the faithful ? 

Stone Railings. 

Let me next invite your attention to the Buddhist .Stone railings, worked 
in a manner more appropriate towood, which we notice in the neighbourhood, 
belonging to about the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. The specimens of 
these railings are rather rare. According to Mr. H. Parker, ‘ The railing forms 
a magical protection against evil spirits- — the magic circle or square — for 
the relics enclosed within it ; and the three rails usually found in it most 
probably typify the three protecting ‘refuges’ of Buddhism— the Buddha, 
the Law and the community of monks.’ Of the Indian examples at 
Sanchi, Bodhgaya and Bharhaut, the latter are neater carved and the 
Sanchi railings are not square but octagonal in shape. The structure 
looks remarkably wooden, — ‘ the holes having been cut in the uprights 
were thrust on to the horizontal rails, not as any stone work was done 
either before or after.’ The decoration on these railings consist of a 
flower vase at the face. 

Loho Panada, 

From the Abhayagiriya we take the road that leads to the Brazen Palace 
or the Loho Pasada, erected for the accommodation of the community of 
monks who were responsible for the popularity of the new religion. This 
group of 1,600 columns is the most striking object of attention in the vicinity 
of the Bo-tree. King Duttugamini originally built this once stupendous 
structure, of which only the stone pillars now remain, telling us of their 
ancient greatness. The Loho Pasada was several times invaded by heretics 
and often times restored by devotees. More than the ‘ world of columns’ whose 
picture is now before you, the w^onderful features of this edifice is attested 
by references in the chronicles of C>eylon, especially the Mahawansa. 
The workmen engaged in^ the construction of this structure were paid 
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Prior to its comBiencement, 8 lakhs, 1,000 suits of Glothing, vessels filled 
with honey and sugar at the four gates ^for the use of workmen were 
provided. ‘‘This palace was one hundred cubits square and of the same 
height. In it there were nine storeys, and in each of them one hund 
apartments festooned with beads and flower ornarnents consisting of gems 
set in gold. All these apartments -were highly finished with silver ; and the 
cornices thereof were embellished with gems. The flower-ornaments thereof 
were also set with gems, and the tinkling festoons were of gold. In this 
palace there were a 1,000 dormitories having windows with ornaments which 
were bright as eyes (Mahawansa).'’ The palace which was originally nine 
storeys in height was subsequently reduced to seven. The floor was paved 
with brazen tiles which ‘shone like gold in the burning sun.’ The palace itself 
was enclosed in a polished wall and four gates marked the approach into the 
interior. ‘ An ivory throne with the sun on it in gold, the moon in silver and 
the stars in pearls,’ chairs, couches, woollen carpets, ‘a gilt hall supported on 
golden columns in the centre and decorated with festoons of pearls’, a ladle of 
the rice-boiler made of gold — where are all these glories of a past greatness ? 
What was the idea with w'hich such a building was constructed ? Was it really 
intended as a residence for the monks of the Mahavihara which was the most 
important and the oldest community of Anuradhapura ? What is there now 
to remind us of all this description and did a palace on this unwonted scale 
exist supported on these gnarled grey monoliths set in 40 parallel rows, 
with hardly any space to walk between any two pillars, or were the pillars not 
intended to be built upon but an open spoee, to accommodate the pilgrims that 
assembled at the Bo-tree ? Are the pillars so near to support the nine storej's 
on top ? 

The only explanation forthcoming historically is rather disappointing* 
We are told that king Gemunu’s plan was not respected in succeeding reigns 
and that king Sadhatissa about B.C. 140, reduced the height to seven storeys 
and that two centuries afterwards it was only five. Though there was niy 
reason to expect any invasions on account of the iconoclastic zeal of Brahman 
enemies, the division among Buddhists themselves led to a great schismi 
and about B.C. 90, the schismatics formed themselves into the rival 
body of the Abhayagiriya community with the result that has been alreadp 
touched upon earlier in this discourse. The fortunes of the Loho Pasada 
varied with the fortunes of the community which supported it. Kin^ 
Mahasena, the supporter of the schismatics persecuted the monastic Hi 
who did not conform to Ahe new doctrines and pulled dow n the Bra,. 
Palace about A.D, 286," Its materials being utilised for the erection 
shrines and monasteries to support the schism. Some years elapsed ? 
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the old faith yet held the field in the afFections of the people. The 
son and successor of Mahaseilk rebuilt Loho Pasada. It is also alleged 
that the king Mahasena himself recanted later and restored the building 
to its old position. ' : 

' From the nature of its coiistruction as well as the intrinsic value of its 
decorative materials, the Brazen Palace has always been more exposed to 
spoliation than the shrines and other buildings whose colossal proportions 
astonish us as we wander through the sacred cityd It may be so, but what 
shall we feel if we are in this bewildering maze of 1,600 pillars, a veritable 
forest of stones and with the eye of Macaulay’s New Zealander or a citizen of 
the world marching through the streets in night-time when ' all the air a 
solemn stillness holds’ ? 'Was it a palace of intrigue or of religion ? Mr. 
Milton quotes the poet who says 

But all their life is rounded by a shade. 

And every road goes down behind the rim 

It is impossible at this day to believe that these stone columns could 
have supported a structure such as has been described and there is no 
sign that they did. 

Mihintale. 

The Brazen Palace completes our journey in Anuradhapiira proper and 
we now travel by the road which takes us in an hour to the hill where 
king Tissa, as mentioned previously, received in state the great apostle of 
Buddhism. Mihintale was ' the efficient cause of all the constructive energy 
which the Sinhalese displayed in the erection of their vast cities and monu- 
ments.' This hill which, at about 8 miles from Anuradhapura, rises abruptly 
from the surrounding country to a height of 1,000 feet and more, is known as 
Medina or sacred place of the Sinhalese Buddhists. The bones of the great 
apostle are deposited in this place. It is curious to observe that the whole 
length of the road from the hill to the Ceylonese capital was covered with 
carpets by order of the king Bhattikabaya in B.C. 19 in order to protect the 
votaries and Buddhist pilgrims from soiling their feet. 

On your way to the hill you come across a huge medicine boat, like the 
others commonly found amongst the ruins of the island, formed of a slab in 
the form of a human figure. You will also find an inscription on the guard 

stone warning you against stealth. For the benefit of the hospital 

any one who takes by force what has been provided for this hospital 

will become a goat-slaying rakkasa.” 

The hill itself is a huge forest but a grand and beautiful granite stair- 
case of enchanting loveliness takes you through its 1840 steps to the top and 
you feel as if you are being invited to the treasures of heaven by’ a heavenly 
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path. 


The vision 

outdistanced and with ' reverential awe ’ yoir^ ascend the 
case, the last 150 of whose steps are cut out of solid rock. 


Here is a real ‘ beauty of a dream fulhlled.’ 


of 


magnificent 


Jacob is 
stair- 


It is not a mere forest overgrown on the precipitous sides of the hill but 
as you go higher up, you will notice revealed into view amongst the lovely 
natural scenery, a tottering dagaba built of decaying bricks, ‘ Giribanda ’ and 
' a cave below, dedicated to the community by Asili, the noble son of the 
righteous king Gamini.’ The ‘Alms Halls’ arc seen in several places and a 
small vihara laying down the temple privileges and regulations through an 
inscription of the tenth century. 

The Mahaseya dagaba from its top, affords interesting views of the 
surrounding country. ‘ The ruined shrines of Anuradhapura ’ appear ‘ rising 
above a sea of foliage, and the glistening waters of the ancient artificial lakes 
relieve the immense stretches of forest’. What looks like grass on ‘ the bold 
roundness ’ of the dagaba is a mass of forest trees. 

The Etwehara dagaba was erected in the first century A. D. to ‘ cover a 
hair which grew on the forehead of Buddha over the left eye-brow.’ 

Through a terrace walk from the top of the staircase you reach the 
Naga Pokuna or the snake bathing pool. This pool formed of solid rock 
presents a splendid appearance and is 130 feet in length. You will notice the 
figure of the five-hooded cobra carved in high relief on the picture ; the body is 
said to be immersed in the water of the pool. The spread of the hood is 
six feet across. Is this the Nagasondi reputed to have been built by 
Aggabodhi I (504 A.D.) and was it in fulfilment of its role of protector, to 
aid its healing virtues by ceremonial ablutions that this tank was built ? 
Possibly, ‘this giant-hooded beast, rearing himself sheer out of the water, has 
stood facing the sunrise between 13 and 14 hundred years.” 

The return of the terrace walk takes you to the Ambastale dagaba con- 
taining the ashes of Mahinda who died in 259 B.C., and surrounded by the 
dwellings of monks. The dagaba is said to occupy the spot sanctified by the 
meeting of the Apostle himself by the king Tissa. It has naturally lent itself 
to history and legend to grow round it as it is one of the most sacred places in 
the island. ‘ The dagaba stands on a circular platform mounted by a flight of 
steps and the two circles of pillars are monolithic and 12 feet high.’ 

A stone open air bath on the hill is interesting and attracts us. This 
beautifully carved ornamental bath is held by a lion 7 feet 4 inches in heigRt. 
The figures on the panels remind us of the Halebid friezes and invite us to 
witness boxing, wrestling, fighting and dancing, etc. Variety of design and the 
delicate working of it are amongst the wonders of the world. ‘ The large 
pokunas, with their massive hewn blocks and carved steps and their charming 
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little pillared dressing chambers, the deep cut rock-hewn pools and the most 
original single baths ’ cannot bit escape our notice. In a jungle, 4 miles from 
the rest house is the famous lotus bath of Pollanaruwal, a ‘ wonder in stone, ’ 

' a bower petrified and preserved for immortality.’ It is a pleasure to notice * 

the living touch which the Singalese craftsman adds to his work. The bath 
is 24 feet 9 inches across, 4 feet 6 inches deep. This granite lotus fiower 
consists of five concentric lamina of eight petals, gradually diminishing into 
a stamen and reversing the order of nature by pressing the petaT rings into a 
concavity. 

Another ruin on the hill of Mihintale is the Indukantivihara and the 
numerous caves round about and heaps of inscriptions scattered about amongst 
the ruins sacred to the memory of Mahinda. In these inscriptions, a 
destroyer of life was forbidden from the hill ; the duties of vServants and work- 
men were defined; maintenance of accounts was ordained and they were to be 
examined at the council of monks; money allowances were given to all 
persons performing temple service to purchase flowers ; cells were provided for 
readers, expounders and preachers ; hours of rising, of meditation, and of 
ablution were fixed ; careful attention to food and diet for the sick was 
ordained ; and instructions of every kind were given to servants, warders, 
collectors of revenue, clerks, watchmen, doctors, surgeons, washermen, etc. 

Monks had dwellings of their own marked by an inscribed tablet on the 
top lintel. One of them belonged to one Khema. 

The recollection of Mihintale’s hill and ruins and the long staircase 
which takes you to the hill and brings you back, will long remain in your 
memory. . , . . , ■ , .t 

Such was the greatness once enjoyed by the capital of ancient Ce}-lon! 
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THE ANCIENT TAMIL DAME. 

Pura-Nanuru 278. 

[K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Esq., b.a., b.l., m.r.a.s.J 



For a study of the thought, manners and conditions of social and political 
life of the ancient Tamilians, Purap-Porul Vemha Malai ^nd Ptira-Ndmlfu^ 
are indispensable. We gather from these works that, while the ancient 
Dravidians were a jo}'Ous people, fond of luxury, of jewellery and fine drapery, 
of flowers and sandal, of palm-wine, dancing and music, they were also 
implacable warriors. The Tamil chieftains seem to have had regular armies 
of the traditional four-fold character. Among the weapons that the ancient 
Tamil people used, were bows and arrows, spears and swords. Capital towns 
were apparently protected by fortresses, moats and encircling woods specially 
maintained as lines of defence. Tamil classical works contain stirring 
descriptions of sieges and of battles in the open. Purap-Ponil Vembd Malai 
gives us the grammar of warfare, as understood in ancient Tamil India ; and 
we notice that the approved rule was that the invading army should not 
molest the enemy’s cattle, which before the contending armies met, should be 
removed to a place of safety. The rules also enjoined that the invading army 
should — 

Spare the temples where sacrifices are offered. 

Spare the consecrated dwellings of the ascetics. 

Spare the residence of the Holy Vedic Brahmanas. 

It is interesting to note that in those ancient da3'S, the martial spirit 
animated not onl}’^ the men, but also the women of the land. At a time of 
war, the women-folk urged their male relations to march to battle, resolved to 
win or die like heroes. The wife rejoiced to see her husband display his 
valour, and the mother to see her son show his braver\% in war ; and neither 
was troubled by the thought of any possible danger to the life of her hero. 
They regarded a dastard in war with contempt ; and death on the field of 
battle was regarded as glorious. Some of the lyrics of Pnra-Ndnunt 
vividly depict this significant trait in the character of the ancient Tamil dame; 
and of one of those lyrics, sung by Kdkkai Pddiniydr, a well-known poet of 
the Third Sangam, I have attempted to give below an English echo: — 


The dame of ancient age, with shrunken veins, 

And loosely hanging tissues, heard her son 
Had from the battle turned in fear and fled. 

In towering rage she vowed, if that be so, 

She would for very shame cut off her breasts 
That gave the despicable coward suck; 

She snatched a sword, swept with impetuous speed 
Into the gory battle-field, and searched 
The heaps of warriors slain ; when lo ! she found 
Stretched on the field of glory, cut in twain, 

Her valiant son. Then swelled, indeed, with pride 
The mother’s heart, which was with gladness filled, 
Intenser far than when she gave him birth. 
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The right-side cave at Mamandiir (N. Arcot. Dt.) has a long (18 lines) Samskrt 
inscription in Pallava-Grantha script, which Dr. Hiiltzsch, the then Govern- 
ment Epigraphist, declared illegible 32 years ago (No. 38— -G-O. No. 424, 
20th April 1888). From its style of architecture, and the palaeography of 
its inscription, Dr. Dubreiiil assigned it to the age of Mah^ndra I (Pall. Ant., 
VoL 1, pp. 54-5). He then tried to read the inscription, but made out only 
the phrase Matta-vilasa-adi-padam-prahasana.” This, however, confirmed 
his opinion as to its age, since Matta-vilasa was a title of Mahendra I 
(Trichi and Pallavaram Inscriptions, p. 39), and Matta-vilasa-prahasana’ 
is, by its internal evidence, one of his undoubted works (Triv. Skt. Ser. No. 
55). Mr. Gopinatha Rao, after studying the inscription himself, wrote to 
Dr. Dubreiiil thus:— 'I found reading the Mamandur inscription in any 
intelligent manner a hopeless task. I don’t know if there would be any good 

in wasting your energy over this very badly damaged record l am not able 

to say which portion of the inscription is important and which not.” But I 
did not agree that a further study of the inscription was useless. So I 
wrote to Dr. Dubreuil for a copy of the inscription ; and he kindly sent me 
2 photos, one in medium scale of a portion, and the other in small scale of 
the whole. The latter was very difficult to read. Yet the result is so 
promising that a fresh study of the inscription with well-prepared plates is 
sure to throw new light not only on Mahendra’s achievements, but on 
Pallava history as well. I, therefore, give my results below : — 

Lines 3 and 7 refer to something described (varnita), and inspired 
(samuttejita) by Valmiki, author of the ' Ramayana.’ Line 4 mentions 
‘ Mahendra,’ perhaps the king himself. Line 5 refers to the / Kerala’ 
country. Line 6 has the phrase chakranasakam ”, perhaps referring 
to Mahthidra’s destruction of his foes. The same line gives the phrase 
“ Matta-vilasa-fidi-padam-prahasana ”. This seems to indicate that ' Matta- 
vilasa’ was only the first term of the (now los^t) full name of 
Mah^ndra’s famous farce , (prahasana) ; and, since ‘ Matta-vilUsa ’ /.e., 
‘ inebriate with,, grace ’ was a title of Mahendra, the phrase means the farce 
named — hy\ Matta-vilasa^’. We may likewise see in ‘ Alatta-vil^sa ’ a re- 
ference to the theme of the farce-^a drunkard’s frolic. Lines 8 and 14 refer 
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to poets (kavi) and the obstacles (in the path of success) the\’ make much of 
(vighna kavi-samprakirttita.....^.). The former refers also to Mah^ndra's 
valour in battles (samar^shu vikramani). The rhythmic flow of 11. 9-17 
suggests that the inscription is mostly in verse. Line 9 says that, formerly, 
they used to serve Vishnu with poems fitted to musical ' svaras’ and ‘ varnas ’ 
(chakra-dharam svaravarnnaya pura tapuh kavi-gir^). So, even before 
600 there were Vaishnava devotional poems ‘ set to musicd The same line 
mentions ash tavarna.” In illustrating Prahelika (puzzle), Dandin gives 
a verse referring to kings named ' ashtavarnas ' (Kav}'adarsa, ch. 3, v. 114). 
The commentator Taruna-vachaspati identifies them with the Pallava kings 
of Kanchi, of whom Mah6ndra was one. So, perhaps, we have here a 
literary allusion to Dandin’s meaning of ‘ ashtavarnas’. Dandin would then 
be earlier than 600 A.C. Line 10 refers to sama-singers (samaga). Line 
11 refers to Mah6ndra’s composition of a commentary named ‘ Dakshina- 
chitra ’ (vrttim Dakshina-chitra-akhyam krtv^ yah). The same line refers 
to ' Ayana-vidhi/ perhaps a work of Mahendra on the rules for determining 
the procession of equinoxes in astronomy, which, being unknown to Varfiha- 
mihira (550. A. C.), must have been borrowed from the Greeks only shortly 
before Mah^ndra’s time. Line 12 informs us that Mahendra composed a musical 
^varna ’ called ‘ Chandrarnava ’ (Krtva varnam Chandrarnavam). The same line 
says that Mahendra was a pioneer in entering unexplored regions of culture 
(aprapta-purvam-nirv6shtum v4-apta-agram). This tallies with our present 
knowledge as to Mahendra. He was the first to introduce rock-cut temples in 
the Tamizh country, the first to introduce the florid form of Pallava-Grantha 
script, and the first also to get literary compositioris engraved on rocks c.gc, 
Rudrach^rya’s musical record at Kudiimiy^malai, and to depict contem- 
porary secular and religious life with point and humour in dramas 
like the ‘ Matta-vilasa prahasana.’ Line 13 informs us that Mahendra’s 
good fortune was well-known (sruti-guna-avakirna-punya-sampad^). This 
indicates that this inscription was engraved before he lost part of his kingdom 
to the Ch^lukyas. Line 15 says that it was engraved under the supervision 
of Skandha, son of the lady Chandra-lekhi (Skandh^khyena-Chandra-lekh^- 
tanayena-ilokya). So, down to 600 A.C., the habit of naming persons by 
their mothers survived. This Skandha is again referred to in line 18. The 
same line 15 seems to refer to a work of Mahendra on dancing (nrtyo vihita). 
Line 16 refers perhaps to a summer resort — the city of Puntraka (Puntrakakhye 
vasapuryyam). Pundraka is also a name of Varendra in Bengal. Lines 16 
and 17 give Mah^ndra’s titles, some of them well-known, Nitya-vinita (ever 
humble), Satya-sandha (true to his word), Chitra-kara-puli, Pukaip“pi<luku, 
Vitap^raga. 
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In line 17, after a word ending with ‘ndrah’, we have “patir Mahendras 3 'a 
Mah6dadh^§cha,” quoted from ‘Raghuvam§a^ (6.54), where Kalidasa Etpplies 
it to the Kalinga king. It means “lord of the Mahendra (mountain in Gan- 
jam Dt.), and the Mahodadhi (the great sea-Bay of Bengal)”. This indicates 
that Mahdndra was king of Kalinga also, whether by conquest, or bv' inheri- 
tance through his mother. Since about 610 A. C., Pulak6§in II deprived 
Mahendra of his Telugu districts, the Mamandur inscription must date before 
610 A.C. Till now, the earliest references to Kalidasa in literature or 
epigraphy were Bana’s (Introd. to ‘Harsha. Ch.’ st. 16), and in the Aihole 
inscription of Pulakesin II (634 A.C). This inscription carries back the 
references to 610 A.C; and is thus the earliest e-vtant reference to Kalidasa in 
literature and epigraphy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DREAMS. 

An important line of anthropologicai investigation has been opened up in recent 
years by Prof. Sigmund Freud in his monumental work “ The Interpretation 
of ■.Dreams . , 

I have been asked by Prof. C. G. Seligmann of the London University to 
collect examples of the dreams that are dreamed by Indians. I can think of 
no better way than to enlist the kind co-operation of readers of the Mythic 
Society’s Journal. I am sure that the President and Members of this Society w’ill 
be willing to help in this investigation, and that the pages of the Journal will be 
open to all who are willing to contribute their experiences, or those of their 
friends, in dreamland. It is not necessary that the names of the dreamers should 
be given, but the following particulars should always be noted:— 

(1) the caste of the dreamer ; 

(2) his occupation ; 

(3) the place where he dreamed his dream. 

All dreams will be welcome, no matter how weird, provided they are genuine. 
If any contributor is too shy to have his dream published in the Journal, I should 
be glad to receive an account of it, addressed to me “ C/o Messrs. Binny & Co., 
Madras.” It wmiild be of especial interest if readers could secure accounts of 
dreams dreamed by illiterate people, wdiose minds are untouched by Western 
education. I sincerely hope that this appeal for information, \vhich is of real 
scientific interest, will meet with a ready response, and that South India will 
provide abundant data for the assistance of Prof. Seligmann in his researches. 
It is not an abstruse or tedious task that I ask readers to perform. It is a matter 
of no small interest to ascertain the dreamt experiences of those one comes in 
contact with, and the work of only a few minutes, to jot them down. The sub- 
joined note by Prof. Seligmann will make clearer the points at issue in this 
investigation. I may add that references to books and legends concerning dreams 
and their interpretation will be welcome, but firsthand experiences are the most 
important. 

F. J. Richards. 

Prof. Seligmann ’s Note. 

From one point of view dreams may be divided into three categories : — 

(i) Those that are both sensible and intelligible, f.e., they tell a story the 
meaning of which is obvious. Such are (in the white races) many dreams of 
children, and such adult dreams as that in which a soldier short of cash for 
cigarettes dreams that he has received a letter full of TS notes. In these dreams 
the mental processes resemble those of waking life. 
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(ii) Dreams which tell or enact a connected story and have an evident meaning', 
but their content in whole or in part strikes us as| unnatural, and we cannot fit them 
into the fabric of our waking life, as when a man dreams that his brother is gored 
.'by a bull. ■ 

(iii) Dreams of which the content is bizarre, confused and nonsensical. Such 
dreams often have a peculiar quality of unreality, and can scarcely, if at all, be 
related to the waking thoughts, e.g,, the bull in (ii) above has human eyes. Much of 
the strangeness of these dreams is due to the symbolism used to express the dream 
thoughts. Pharoah's dreams and those of his servants (Genesis XL and X.LI) are 
good, but not extreme, examples of this form of dreams, and might be used as 
illustrations in an attempt to get information concerning dreams." I cannot 
now go into the modern ideas on the nature and significance of the processes 
wdiich give rise to dreams belonging to classes (ii) and (iii). I will only say that the 
unnatural and bizarre elements represent a symbolic rendering of a desire or emotion 
which we cannot bring ourselves to admit during our waking hours, or which is so 
contrary to the normal trend of our modes of thought that it is never really admitted 
to consciousness. 

It would be extremely interesting to know whether the dreams of other races 
belong in the main to class (i) or to the other two classes. The little information 
on dreams which I have in ray notes, collected in the course of general anthro- 
pological work, before I took any interest in the subject, only show that other 
races not infrequently have dreams of class (i). It would be very desirable to 
record a number of dreams in as much detail as possible, and if dreams of classes 
(ii) and (iii) occur, to find out whether any special meaning is attributed to them, 

is the fact of symbolism in dreams recognised, and, if so, are there general 
conventional meanings attached to any symbols, or even individual meanings, /.e., 
does the individual consider that certain objects or animals or people dreamt of 
have a particular significance for him. 

It should not be difficult to investigate one type of dreams. The members of 
almost every African tribe at one time or another sacrifice to their ancestors, and 
in a number of instances it is recorded that the ancestor appeared in a dream and 
demanded a sacrifice, sometimes I believe, threatening ill-health or misfortune, if 
the sacrifice be not made. 

When among the Nilotes, I was many times told that an animal was killed 
because an ancestor had appeared in a dream and demanded it, but unfortunately 
I made no notes as to the circumstances of the dream. It should not be difficult 
to discover the scene of a dream ; if in the open, the character of the surrround- 
ings, the people, animals or things who were dreamt of as present, the form in 
which the ancestor appeared (human or animal, in age or youth, in health or as in 
last illness), what were the actual words spoken and so on. In this paragraph I 


assume that the dreams , of an ancestor demanding sacrifice is a dream of class 


^Probably Joseph’s dream, ia which his brother’s sheaves bow down to his sheaf, shows a 
simpler symbolism,- and so might bo a better starting point. 
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(i), it may of course belong to one of the other classes/ though 1 think this is not 
very likeiy for class {iii). Bufif the dream is of either of classes (ii) or (lii), 
the symbolism would he well worth investigating ; it is quite possible that the 
ancestor might be represented in the dream by the appropriate totem animaL 

[Mr. L. A. Gammiade who bad perused in MSS. the foregoing request of Mr. F. 

J. Richards to the members of our Society, sends us kindly the following in 

answer to the appeal.— E ditor.] 

DREAMS.— (Reply I). 

1. A woman dreams of a snake : if forebodes the birth of a child. This is 
a belief that was current at Pondicherry about thirty years ago among the servants, 
chiehy ayahs, who worked in European houses. It had affected some of their 
European mistresses. The servants were local Pariahs and were to a large extent 
converts of two or three generations’ standing ; but, they were much addicted to all 
the superstitious observance of their pagan brethren and they had especial faith in 
the pagan system, of interpretation of omens and dreams. 

2. It is not good to go to sleep after an auspicious dream, i am not sure of 
the place where I heard of this ; i think it was at Rajahmundry, or at Polavaram 
which is about twenty miles from Rajahmundry. I was told one morning that 
there had been a commotion the previous night in the house of a well-known Chetty 
over the fact that the Chetty bad had an auspicious dream. It was said that he got 
■ up immediately after the dream and had roused the whole of bis household to tell 

them of it and that lamps were lit and that the household remained awake the rest 
of the night lest the good fortune portended by the dream should not come true. 

IMy informants were Brahmins. They seemed to consider the Chetty’s action as 
the usual and proper thing to do in such cases. It was because they thought that 
the Chetty was in for a piece of good luck that they told me of his dream. The 
reason for abstaining from sleep was hot stated. Possibly it was to prevent the 
occurrence of a second dream that might neutralize the first. 

3. A father appears after death to his son and tells him in a dream of 

the stone in which his spirit had taken its abode. The Chbdavaram division 
of the Godavari Agency tracts is a wild and hilly country which on account 
of its poisonous climate has been left in the undisturbed possession of two 
hill tribes, the K6i or K6yas and the Konda Reddis (Hill chiefs). The Reddis 
do not speak the Koi language and they do not seem to have had any other 
language than Telugu. The Muttadars (Headmen) of Chddavaram are with- 
out exception Reddis. This suggests that the Reddis are the descendants of 
Telugu-speaking immigrants who in some way obtained domination over the ; ^ 

K5i. In point of culture and beliefs, however, the Reddis are on the same 

level as the K5i. ‘ Like the K6i they attach great importance to ancestor 
worship and set up stones called ‘‘pitru rMlu ” (ancestor stones) to which offerings 
are made. Each such stone represents a particular ancestor and is venerated 




long as there is any one ill the neighbourhood who can remember the ancestor by 
name and finds motives for venerating him. Inf the more advanced parts of the 
Agency tracts, as on the borders of Ellore, some of the Koi families have set up as 
pitru rallu ’’ .carved statues. But in the greater part of the Agency area any flattish 
piece of rock planted erect like a grave headstone is considered good enough. In 
default of a natural flat slab any roundish stone is used. One of the Muttadars of 
ChSdavaram to whom I was speaking on the subject of pitru rallu took me to a 
place a short distance away from the village and showed me a large water-rolled 
ovoid stone about 18 inches in length that had been set up on the wayside and said 
that his father’s spirit lived in that stone. I asked him how he came to know this. 
He answered that shortly after death his father appeared to him in a dream and took 
him to the bed of a stream where he pointed out the particular stone in which he 
had decided to take his abode. Accordingly the ne.xt day the Muttadar went to the 
stream and was able to recognize without doubt or difficulty the particular stone 
which his father had pointed out in his dream. I think it is necessary here to 
emphasise the opinion I then formed that ray informant was in absolute good faith, 
in his belief that his father’s spirit inhabitated that particular stone and that the 
motive for his belief was just the dream of which he had told me. 

I regret I did not enquire whether such dreams were usual in that part of the 
country. The facts stated seem to suggest that a dream of the kind if not usual 
was at least not uncommon. On the other hand the carved statues set upon the 
borders of Ellore, which are made from stones furnished by the sculptor, would 
seem to show that in those cases there was no dream revelation and that if the 
spirit of the ancestor was believed to have taken its abode in the statue, the spirit 
must have been inducted into the statue after it was set up or in the act of 
consecration. 

4. The dreamer is asked by a goddess to immolate himself as an act of grati- 
tude for benefits received. This case, like the preceding, relates to a Konda Reddi 
Muttadar of the Godavari Agency tracts. The Muttadar in question had the 
reputation of being an unscrupulous villain and he was the descendant of a line of 
badmash Muttadars who had been deeply embroiled in insurrections, murders 
and abominations of all kind. This Muttadar had a favourite deity, a goddess of 
some kind probably borrowed from the lowlands, and she had a sacred grove. It 
may with some confidence be conjectured that the Muttadar attributed to the 
protection of this goddess his deliverance from the numerous escapades of which 
stories circulated in plenty in and around his mutta. Suddenly in a fit of reckless 
daring he felled the grove of the goddess because the soil was rich and because he 
thought it a pity to let so many acres of fertile land lie. idle. The people of the 
Mutta were aghast at this profanation. But the Muttadar was serene and seemed 
, none the worse for his misdeed. On the contrary, he reaped a bumper crop from 
4;, off 5 the, land and had plenty of money for drink and other things. Some 
r months , later I happened to be camping in the mutta and one evening a 
Revenue inspector and myself got belated in an unfamiliar part of the country 
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a few miles from; .camp. ; After, some difficulty, we found a. man and. asked him to 
show us the .way. , He agreed. bil quietly, gave us the slip. Further onAve found 
another man in a, hut. This, man told iis he .was afraid to come as he would have 
to return alone. After a little questioning we ascertained from him that he was 
afraid of being kidnapped by one of the underlings of the Muttadar and offered 
up as a sacrifice to appease theWrath of the goddess: . . His stor3% : which we found 
later was current ..in. the neighbourhood,. was to the effect. that ^ the Muttadar had 
had a dream in which the, goddess appeared to .him . .and asked: him what '.return he. 
was prepared to make for all the benefits she had conferred on him. The :Miitta- 
dar was profuse in his protestations of his readiness to do anything which the 
goddess might require of him. She then told him she wanted human sacrifice 
and that the best sacrifice he could offer was himself. He begged and bargained 
by the offer of a holocaust of buffalos and then b}^ offering to sacrifice as many 
human beings as she might want and then even offered to immolate his wdfe, but 
the goddess was obdurate and vanished. Our informant went on to say that 
since the dream the Muttadar had been offering a large number of bufialos to the 
goddess, a thing most imusual for him to do, and that in spite of the sacrifice he 
had fallen ill and had therefore resolved on going a step further and was trying 
to see whether human sacrifice would not appease the goddess. 

It is immaterial for the purpose now In hand whether the Muttadar did 
have a dream of the kind imputed to him. It is enough that a dream of the 
kind should have been considered as natural by the people of the Mutta, A dream 
of this kind w^ould undoubtedly have been quite natural in the paidicular circum- 
stances of this case and is quite in keeping with the strongly rooted popular belief 
that goddesses of the blood-thirsty order are prone to appear not only in dreams 
but in the twilight and in the dark and make extravagant demands. It is also to be 
remembered that self-immolation was an approved form of ^vorship in Southern 
India froni yery ancient times.'— one of the carvings at the Seven Pagodas shows a 
man in the act of cutting off bis own head as an offering to a God (?). 

18-4-20. L. A, Cammiade. 
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long as there is any one in the neighbourhood who can remember the ancestor hy 
name and finds motives for venerating him. In f the more advanced parts of the 
Agency tracts, as on the borders of Ellore, some of the Kdi families have set up as 
“ pitru rMlu .carved statues. But in the greater part of the Agency area any flattish 
piece of rock planted erect like a grave headstone is considered good enough. In 
default of a natural fiat slab any roundish stone is used. One of the Muttadars of 
Chddavaram to whom I was speaking on the subject of pitm rdZ/w took me to a 
place a short distance away from the village and showed me a large water-rolled 
ovoid stone about 18 inches in length that had been set up on the wayside and said 
that his father’s spirit lived in that stone. I asked him how he came to know this. 
He answered that shortly after death his father appeared to him in a dream and took 
him to the bed of a stream where he pointed out the particular stone in which he 
had decided to take his abode. Accordingly the next day the Muttadar went to the 
stream and was able to recognize without doubt or difficulty the particular stone 
which his father had pointed out in his dream. I think it is necessary here to 
emphasise the opinion I then formed that my informant was in absolute good faith, 
ill his belief that his father’s spirit inhabitated that particular stone and that the 
motive for his belief was just the dream of which he had told me. 

I regret I did not enquire whether such dreams were usual in that part of the 
country. The facts stated seem to suggest that a dream of the kind if not usual 
was at least not uncommon. On the other hand the carved statues set up on the 
borders of Ellore, which are made from stones furnished by the sculptor, would 
seem to show that in those cases there was no dream revelation and that if the 
spirit of the ancestor was believed to have taken its abode in the statue, the spirit 
must have been inducted into the statue after it was set up or in the act of 
consecration. 

4. The dreamer is asked by a goddess to immolate himself as an act of grati- 
tilde for benefits received. This case, like the preceding, relates to a Konda Reddi 
Muttadar of the Godavari Agency tracts. The Muttadar in question had the 
reputation of being an unscrupulous villain and he was the descendant of a line of 
: badmash Muttadars who had been deeply embroiled in insurrections, murders 
and abominations of all kind. This Muttadar had a favourite deity, a goddess of 
some kind probably borrowed from the lowlands, and she had a sacred grove. It 
may with some confidence be conjectured that the Muttadar attributed to the 
protection of this goddess his deliverance from the numerous escapades of which 
stories circulated in plenty in and around his mutta. Suddenly in a fit of reckless 
daring he felled the grove of the goddess because the soil was rich and because he 
thought it a pity to let so many acres of fertile land lia idle. The people of the 
.Mutta were aghast at this profanation. But the Muttadar was serene and seemed 
none the worse for his misdeed. On the contrary, he reaped a bumper crop from 
olF the ^ land and had plenty of money for drink and other things. Some 
months later I happened to , be camping in the mutta and one evening a 
.Revenue inspector and myself got belated in an unfamiliar part of the country 
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a few miles from camp. After some difficulty we found a man and asked him to 
show us the way. He agreed biA quietly gave us the slip. Further on we found 
another man in a hut. told us he .w’as afraid -to come as he would have 

to return alone. After a little questioning we ascertained from him that be was 
afraid of being kidnapped by one of the underlings of the Muttadar and offered 
up as a sacrifice to appease the wrath of the goddess. His story, which we found 
later was current in the neighbourhood, was to the effect that the Muttadar had 
had a dream in which the goddess appeared to him and asked him what return he 
was prepared to make for all the benefits she bad conferred on him. The Miitta- 
dar was profuse in his protestations of his readiness to do anything which the 
goddess might require of him. She then told him she wanted human sacrifice 
and that the best sacrifice he could offer was himself. He begged and bargained 
by the offer of a holocaust of buffalos and then by offering to sacrifice as many 
human beings as she might want and then even offered to immolate his wife, hut 
the goddess was obdurate and vanished. Our informant went on to say that 
since the dream the Muttadar had been offering a large number of buffalos to the 
goddess, a thing most unusual for him to do, and that in spite of the sacrifice he 
had fallen ill and had therefore resolved on going a step further and was trying 
to see whether human sacrifice would not appease the goddess. 

It is immaterial for the purpose now in hand whether the Muttadar did 
have a dream of the kind imputed to him. It is enough that a dream of the 
kind wShould have been considered as natural by the people of the Mutta. A dream 
of this kind would undoubtedly have been quite natural in the particular circum- 
stances of this case and is quite in keeping with the strongly rooted popular belief 
that goddesses of the blood-thirsty order are prone to appear not only in dreams 
but in the twilight and in the dark and make extravagant demands. It is also to be 
remembered that self-immolation was an approved form of worship in Southern 
India from very ancient times.— one of the carvings at the Seven Pagodas shows a 
man in the act of cutting off his own head as an offering to a God (?). 


18 - 4 - 20 . 


L. A. Cammiade. 




The Date of Kalidasa— A Rejoinder. 

(By B.‘VBU Dh.AlNapathi Banerji, M.A., B.L.) 
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In pages 188 — 190 of our Journal we published a letter of Mr. K. G. 
Sankara, B.A., B.L., on Mr. D. Banerji’s article on the Date of Kalidasa. 
We print below Mr. Banerji’s reply to the same, which will close the 
correspondence under this head. — [Ed.] 

r may be permitted to mention generally that Mr. Sankara does not touch or 
refute any one of my main arguments but confines his attention only to minor or 
subsidiary ones. 

1. Mr. Sankara argues that ‘ Vikrama ’ means ‘valour’ and not ‘strength’. 
I need only quote in reply the following meaning of the word as given in the “ Sabda 

Kalpadruma ^^^^^^^(pre-eminent strength.) The derivative 

meaning of is “.strength in action ”, as indicated by Bhatti for instance: from 
the root also Raghu., Canto XV. 

The description of Kalidasa, that of a valiant king with muscular arms 
and broad chest is singularly apt to indicate this Vikrama by its chief physical 
. features. 

2. The next point seems to be that Kalidasa should have used the word 
(in the sloka quoted) if he wanted to refer to Vikramaditya Mr. Sankara 

has failed to understand my argument. I have shown that Kalidasa wanted to 
make a or an indirect reference and so he had to avoid the word 

Vikrama and find other words to convey the idea of “ pre-eminent strength ” 
3Tf^T%?rT, He would similarly avoid the word and yet Mr. Sankara complains 

that the word has not been directly used !! 

I may add that Mr, Sankara has not understood the rules of or Sanskrit 
versification. The line is metre '^^fr tt: i.e,, cT, 

make out I ndra bajra. If we put there the line will be out of order. Any 

Sanskrit student will find this out, but Mr. Sankara says that Kalidasa ought to have 
used the word 3TTT%^ ! 

I may be permitted to summarise some of my main points taken in my article. 

{a) Self -adulations by kings or their praises through their hired poets and 
V, court poets would not be in fashion with the Hindu authors in the first century B.C. 

; 'It is prominent from the time of Salivahana 1st Century A.D. The post-Mauryan 
revival of orthodox Hinduism must have looked with disfavour upon the charac- 


teristics and practices of Buddhistic kings like Asoka publishing their own panegy- 
rics.' ; As quoted before, Shatrughna feels a good deal of shame in hearing his own 

' '* ‘ ' I ' V . I 1 ' • / irs , i i ' T \ ' ‘ ' 




praises. 



(Raghu., Canto XV.) 


trughna feels a good deal of shame in hearing his own 
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(5) Kalklasa mider the eirciimstances imist make a very indirect reference to 
his patron king or queen. He ha^done that with consummate art. He has perhaps 
gone even too far: — In praising the king of Avanti he has shown that the heroine 
Indumati was too effeminate to appreciate the beauties of the king of Avanti:— ^ 

This is a slur upon Indumati and indirectly upon “Aja’t the hero. We cannot 
understand how a poet like Kalidasa will make such an unusual artistic aberration 
unless we bring in Vikraraaditya as his patron. 

(c) I do not know what Mr, Sankara means by saying that the meaning of 
queen has to be extracted : — The one meaning is as much to be ‘ extracted ’ 
as the other. According to rules of Sandhi and = 

The one formation is as correct as the other. This reference to the 


queen must be taken along with the other arguments. 

I need not deal in detail with all the arguments Thave used before. Mr. 
Sankara has not touched any of the main arguments or tried to meet the cumulative 
force of all my arguments : — 

3. Mr. Sankara says that I have not shown how far the tradition about 
Vikramaditya can be carried. I am afraid he has not carefully read my article. 
I have shown that this so-called tradition can be carried as far back as the first 
century A.D. It is admitted that the Gatha Sapta Sati was written in that Century. 
The Gatha mentions king Vikramaditya and ridicules his extreme liberality. 

4. I come next to the sloka of Megha Duta : — 


Here again Mr. Sankara has failed to grasp or meet the cumulative effect of 
my arguments. I never said that Dingnagas mean wandering Buddhistic monks. 
I said that the word means Buddhistic missionaries with their massive manipu- 
lations of pride ” (or self-praise). The literal translation will be ‘‘ massive hand 
pride Asoka was the organiser of Buddhist missions and his numerous inscrip- 
tions on massive pillars and rock-surfaces executed by his army of sculptors and 
scribes on stone are most aptly described as 

Moreover these proclamations (which Rhys Davids calls royal rhodomontade) 
erected or inscribed in the four quarters or frontiers of his empire, are like 
Diugnagas themselves as much as their authors. The meaning given by Mallinath 
is singularly inappropriate. Mallinath himself is dubious because he suggests 
another meaning which seems to he more inappropriate. I may point out the 
following reasons: — 

{a) Mallinath says that there were two contemporaries of Kalidasa, (l) Nichula 
who was his favourite author, (2) Dingnaga who was his enemy, and he explains 
the sloka accordingly. But history and tradition do not corroborate Mallinath. 
If he wanted to put a slur upon Dingnaga he would not have used the plural 
' number. If Dingnaga refers to a single person, the plural number can only be used 
as a mark of respect. But how could the clotid above he asked to avoid the xvntings 
of Dingnaga ? Evidently, these scripts were something that the cloud may touch in 
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many 

iddhist 

ifferent 


the way and he is asked to avoid them. The meaning is so singularly plain with 
regard to these edict-bearing pillars and rocks of Asoka that this does not require 
any further elucidation. 

or means also writing or inscription. While is used in Sanskrit 
as had ; suggests boastful inscriptions is used by Kalidasa as 

meaning pride in another place, (canto V, Raghuvamsa) 

and are derived from the same root fe»q — Lepa m the sense of ‘ be- 
smearing’ is used in MrichchJiakatikam : 

Ignorance of Sanskrit grammar, rhetoric and diction is responsible for 
theories put forward and supported. 

(b) I have never suggested that the word Dingnagas means B 
monks. It means Buddhist savants engaged on missionwork in d 
directions — Asoka, as the organiser, was their head, the foremost Dingnaga, 

(c) I have not argued that because the king of Magadha is described as 
pleasing his subjects, etc. we have a reference to Pushyamitra. There is a 
direct reference to Pushyamitra in Kalidasa’s drama and I have pointed that out. 
Here again the critic has not weighed all my arguments in a scholastic spirit, but 
he is simply busy in picking out holes here and there. It is admitted on all hands 
that Kalidasa flourished before the 7th Century A.D. Banabhatta mentions 
Kalidasa in the 6th Century A.D. T have already shown that. Then how could 
Kalidasa refer to a conquest which is of the 7th Century A.D.? These arguments 
are absurd and meaningless. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Why does Kalidasa give so much force to while describing Raghu as 

conquering Kalinga ? Why does he specifically mention there that Kalinga was 
not annexed as Raghu was king ? How is it that in the , description of the 

king of Magadha so much stress is deliberately laid on the innumerable Yajnas 
performed ? Ifdve take the antithesis of Asoka everything becomes clear and full of 
meaning. Even the name of the King of Magadha as presents a very strong 

antithesis to the name of Asoka : — means “ sweet to look at,” as the 

effeminate name means the conqueror of enemies, a masculine and heroic 

name. ■ ■ ■. !■ . 

(d) These references to Asoka condemning his ways and practices have 
been brought forward only to prove that Kalidasa lived during the first Hindu 
revival and reaction against Buddhism and not that Kalidasa lived at the Hiridu 
Court of Magadha. That he liyed in the court of Avanti rests on other grounds 
already noted. 

5. I come now to the Di^vijaya of Raghu in Canto IV. My friend 
says,7v^ Since Kalidasa omits Magadha also he must have been a protege of the 
Magadha king.” Tfle rqrttp Of conquest given by Kalidasa included Magadha, 
The name of Magadha has ptily been omitted as a mark of respect. But as 
, regards Avanii the rqute is so framed as to . exclude it altogether. From 
J i ^ ^ ' 
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the route it will be clear that Raghu is made to the Kingdoin of Vikramaditya 
and to take a circuitous course, '^lis difference of treatment as between Magadha 
and Avanti is suggestive of only one theory but Mr, Sankara does not perceive it. 

6. I next come to Gatha Sapta Sati. It was admittedly written in the first 
Century A.D. This Gatha directly and specifically mentions Vikramaditya. Thus 
Vikramaditya is mentioned in thesfirst Century ^ I need not quote the description 

again. But it is clear that the sloka ridicules his extreme liberality. This shows 
thathe was not a mere tradition in the first Century A.D. but a historic personality^ 
the patron of a rival centre of culture. My friend says that no distinction is drawn 
between Vikramaditya and Salivahana. The description of Salivahana is given in 
the Samasataka a few slokas down. To put the description just under will be over- 
doing the thing. But the contrast in meaning Is too clear. The liberality of 
Vikrama is shown as a weakness yielding to the slightest flattery and giving away 
lakhs on a little tickling. Salivahana is described as the person who helps the 

(really) distressed and not those qualified by flattery. 

About the Vikramaditya legend my friend says that “ it is found only in very 
late works . To say this in face of the sloka about Vikramaditya which I quoted 
from the Katha is a determination to shut eyes. 

Mr, Sankara also says that there is no direct reference to the wtI tings of 
Kalidasa in the ( jatha. Here again he has adopted the expediency of shutting eyes. 
Every Sanskrit scholar knows the beautiful sloka in Megha Duta about the 
The “tenderness of imagination’Vis strikingly characteristic of the genius of Kalidasa. 
The Gatha mentions this and fin exception. I shall put the slokas 

side by side and leave the thing to the judgment of every impartial scholar 

5nTrf2r f n ii 

Ihe meaning of the sloka in the Gatha is only taking an exception to the description 
of Kalidasa and picking out a loop hole. About apatinani my friend says that the 
inference is not necessary. But the cumulative effect of all these arguments he has 
failed to consider or grasp. The direct reference about Mi\ Sankara fails 

to see and he omits that. 

I now come to another similar treatment of my arguments. Kalidasa wrote 
in the Megha Duta. Vriddhan means “old men.” Bana- 

bhatta gives Gunadhya the first position as a poet. If Kalidasa flourished after 
Giinadhya how could he write that the legend of Udayana can be learnt from old 
men. After Gunadhya these traditions cannot be confined to old men. The line 
will be altogether meaningless. Mr. Sankara says that the word “ only ” has not 
been used. Kalidasa could expressly use the wwd “ only ” if he had a suspicion as 
a prophetic instinct that Gunadhya would write a book in future about the legend.. 
After Gunadhya the line will be altogether meaningless. The only inference is 
that during the time of Kalidasa it was a tradition only and Kalidasa refers to that 
tradition. 
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I now come to the next argument of Mr. Sankara :-™~ Mr. Banerji] 
on the Vikramadity a legend.” ^ 

I have certainly not relied on it. On the other hand, I have shown that 
if the Vikrania legend is disbelieved, the date of Kalidasa is established bey 
doubt. 

I may however refer to the “ Vikrama legend ” to show that our 
arguments are altogether erroneous. His arguments are as under 


bnd 


riends 


(1) The legend only appears only in 
late works. 

(2) Facts and fiction are closely in- 
terwoven : — ^ 


(3) There are references to various 
persons and to Garvavisheka bearing 
strong analogy to the Vikrama legend. 
Mr. Sankara explains this by saying 
that the legend was an imitation of 
Kalidasa’s account. 


(4) The tabular statement given of 
some of the salient points is not referred 
to and not met. 

(5) The origin of the Vikrama Era 
has been dispr.oved by valid evidence. 
He says that a king or chief must 
have guided the Malawas'in their con- 
quests : but that does not necessarily 
show that that king was Vikramaditya. 

. 


This is wrong. Vikramadit: 
mentioned in the Gatha as stated 
In old history and original ev’ 
we find this not only in India 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, Rom 
ever}^ other ancient country :-~“fa< 
fiction are closely interwoven ; t 
never says “ this portion is fact, 
it ” and “ this portion is fictib 
believe it 
What Mr. Sankara probably it 
this : — That legends were subse^p 
prepared after perusal of K: 
works and taking out some 
and descriptions by way of imitat: 
This is untenable. Tradition cai 
be manufactured in a day by 
or scholars. Besides, if the t: 
wanted to imitate Kalidasa it 
certainly have imitated the be: 
most striking portions in his w 
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My friend in a manner admi 
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to his name. He has strong p: 
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important king "who founded 
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Why object to the name 
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g'eneologies have been accep 
flimsier evidence. 
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As stated before, I did not mix up the two eontroversial matters. We may 
deny Vikramaditya and still liold|that Kalidasa lived in the first Century A.D. 
Vikramaditya I the heroic king of the Malwas has been ignored. 1 may take up this 
subject in some other article. But what I have stated is* that the date of Kalidasa 
can be fixed apart from Vikramaditya. 

I next come to Aswaghosha : I shall deal first with general arguments 

It is admitted by Mr. Sankara that the Buddhists at first wrote in Pali 
because it was the language of the people ” and “ about the time of Aswaghosha 
it had ceased to be spoken That is all very well: but why did the Buddhists 
adopt Sanskrit and abandon ‘ Pali ’ which was their classical language. Aswa- 
ghosha did not write in Prakrit which was the common language. Ikiddhism and 
Hinduism were rival religions up to the time of Sankaracharya 8tb Century or 9th 
Century A.D. Why did Buddhism adopt the unspoken language of its rival ? 
Mr. Sankara mentions this fact but is unable to give any reason. The only explana- 
tion is the brilliant age of Kalidasa and its influence. The style and versification of 
Asvaghosha are clearly connected with this period of revival and not with the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata. 

I have given other general arguments besides those mentioned by Prof, S. Roy 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 


I have now come to details about Aswaghosha — 

In the very introduction Aswaghosha says that the damsels rushing to see the 
spectacle had no impure thoughts in their hearts. What is the necessity of this 
caution ? It is not necessary that Aswaghosha should mention Aja specifically. That 
is never done either by Kalidasa or by Aswaghosha or by any poet or author in 
Sanskrit literature : Sanskrit authors understand that mentioning an enemy or his 
writings by name is advertising him etc. These are the 

words at most available. In poetry even that is absent. 

Having failed to meet the argument Mr. Sankara suggests that 1 am incon- 
sistent because I say that Aswaghosha is moral and at the same time point out that 
be is obscene. A moral man may be very obscene in expression. An immoral 
man may hate obscenity. There is nothing inconsistent in the above. 

There is another argument of Mr. Sankara which is also equally untenable. 
It is not the story or incident but the method of dealing with it that is important. 
The observations of Mara on his failure to seduce I3uddha that is what I drew 
attention to. Mr. Sankara has not said anything about that. As regards Bharavi 
the fact that the tempters themselves were tempted is not in the original Maha- 
bharata. Bharavi has originated this idea and has amplified it. The sequence 
from gradual development is obvious. I have never stated that because Kalidasa 
depicted Agnivarna as a sensualist therefore he lived in the first Century B.C. This 
is the way followed by Mr. Sankara in most of his arguments and 1 need not 
pursue them in detail. I, may mention that Rani Bhawani belongs to the 18th 
Century A.D. I meant the first century of British Conquest and probably there 
has been a slip or a misprint. I meant that the Bengalis respect the character 
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of Rani Bhawflili even now after a century. There have been many dtaiiias 
written in Bengali. But none could possibly dea| with the love affairs of the Rani. 
As a Hindu my friend ought to understand this Hindu sentiment. After a long 
time the character vanishes from popular recollection and the personal feeling goes 
away and the character becomes an abstraction. Dharini will be well remembered 
during the first Century B.C. and that explains the peculiarity of the charamer of 
Dharini as shown in my article. 

I shall now come to the internal evidence about law and status. Mr. Sanktra has 
not touched the main argument here. At the time of Kalidasa widows did not inherit. 
I have shown that this agrees with what is laid down in Kautilya’s Artha Shastra. 

The next argument is about Asavarna marriage : Here again my friend has 
missed the point of my argument. Of course the marriage is mentioned 
Mahabharata, Mahabharata bears traces of a time when there was no restriction. 


priest Shukracharya[ 
refer to this sloka 


But 

which 


Yayati a ksatriya married the daughter of the famous 
during the time of Kalidasa there were restrictions: I 
Dushyanta utters to himself : — 

ft: n 

The character of Dushyanta as depicted by Kalidasa is that of a heroic king prou^ 
in his morality and observance of Shastras. As soon as he sees Shakuntaia he is 
attracted. But Shakuntala in the a^ro'/w of Kanwa may be the daughter of a Brahmin. 
He has doubts in his mind and does not allow his mind to let loose and be; out of 
control. But when he comes to know that she is of mixed caste, there was no 
restriction of marriage as all mixed castes are lower than the three pure castes. 

‘‘ Certainly she must be capable of being married to a Kshatriya otherwise why 
should my noble mind be attracted to her ? In all matters of doubt before good 
men their feelings are the ultimate test ”, 

Dushyanta was afraid that Shakuntala was the daughter of a Brahmin and 
could not be married to him. He draws out the parentage of Shakuntala by 
cross-examination and is happy at the disclosure : — 

This shows that marriage was forbidden but marriage was allowed. 
This is quite in accordance with Kautilya. Smritis clearly mention mixed castes 
of this type as lower than the pure type. Mr. Sankara has failed to grasp the 
point of the argument. The outlines of a story are generally old. But the poet gives 
it a colouring borrowed partly from local surroundings and contemporary customs 
Of the two arguments I put forward about the state of law Mr. Sankara has 
not met one and has failed to understand the point of the other. 

Mr. Sankara mentions my argument about Yasodharma and Vasula. That 
was only an incidental observation. But from what Mr. Sankara says it is clear 
that he thinks that Kalidasa flourished in the 6th Century A.D. Mr. Mac DoneJl 
has completely refuted this theory by the Mandasore inscriptions of Batsa Vatti. I 
have also submitted some ad<litiohal reasons by way of reply to H. P. Sastri. I 
need not repeat them here. 
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I now come to the last portions of the argument which do not touch the main 
points and are only, incidentah | 

ist. Huns. 1 shall refer to the following slokas Canto IV, SI. 66—67, 
Raghuvamsa. 

: cfifcrtT 

11 

T%‘^=5?TT^ri%%slr: i 

?r5f il etc., etc. 

After conquering the Persians who were expert in cavalry and who had 
bearded faces, etc., Raghu went towards north 5rT%^?T and While going 

towards Persia, Raghu conquered the Yavanas i.e,, the Greeks (Bactrians) Cf . SI. 62. 

It is clear that the Huns were located north of Persia. The use of the word 
hindhti clearly means the Caspian sea. Their position will be somewhere between 
Persia and the Caspian sea. This location clearly disproves the conquest of 
India by the Huns as suggested by H. P. Sastri. 

In Indian literature the Sakas, Huns, Greeks (Yavanas) and other foreigners 
are mixed up. Poets are not historians and later poets have mixed up all these 
tribes. To them they were all conquering foreigners. This confusion of the later 
day Sanskrit poets is quite natural and nothing can be deduced from that : 1 have 
pointed that out in meeting the arguments of H. P. Sastri. 

So far as Kalidasa is concerned there is no confusion. He locates the Huns 
near the Caspian sea. His location may be from hearsay knowledge. He gives 
barely one line without giving any realistic details about Huns or their country. 
When I said Pushyamitra checked these foreign invasions,’' I meant, foreigners 
generally, and I showed that foreign invasions were known in the first Century B.C. 

Mr. Sankara again tries to find fault with me in my translation of 
into untarnished.” means incapable of producing any disturbance of the 

mind, /..tj., having no blemish, means mental disturbance 

Cf. Bhavabhuti g Cf. also Tantras. 

gsFc^r qtr^T ?RTr w 

It may also mean unshakeable or untarnished: it makes no difference in 
the argument. 

I may add that my remarks about Cholas and Pandyas w^'ere taken from 
Vincent Smith s History of India : — Of course that argument is not conclusive. 
Nothing can be shown from that. Mr. H. P. Sastri made much of it. I showed 
that nothing can be deduced from that. 


In conclusion I beg to say that on a calm survey of the whole evidence 
and judging of the cumulative effect, only one conclusion is possible, viz., Kalidasa 
lived in the first Century B.C. 



I: 


Bhasa's “ Swapna Vasavadatta 

ACT IV. 

[By Mr. K. Rama Pisharotti, M.A.] 


(Then enter Vidusaka.) 

Vidusaka — (With great joy). My good fortune indeed that I was able to witness that 
period, happy and auspicious by the desirable marriage of my master King 
Vatsa. Who would have thought that we, plunged in the whirlpool of m series, 
could ever have been lifted up from it ? And now we reside in palaces, bathe 
in the crystal waters of the tanks of the harem, and taste passing swe<5t deli- 
cacies ; indeed I am enjoying a heavenly residence, only there are no * Ap saras ’ 
here ; yet there is one great disadvantage — “I have no proper digesti(>n and 
my good bed gives me no good sleep. Perhaps I am suffering from rheun atism. 
When a man is not keeping good health and is ill, he has really no pleasures. 

(Enter a Maid) 

Maid' — Where could the worthy Vasantaka have gone ? (Searches about) Ah, here 
is Vasantaka (approaching him). Sir, how long have I been searching fo;‘ you ? 

ViduS'^Why, dear, do you seek me ? 

Maid — My Queen says— Has our son-in-law bathed ? 

Vidus — May I know why, my lady ? 

Maid— Why else but that I may bring flowers and unguent. 

Vidus— He has bathed. You may bring everything except food. 

Maid— Why except food ? ii 

Vidus — Unfortunate me, my stomach has undergone a change in the same way 
as the eyes of peacocks. 

Maid — Let it be so always. 

Vidus — Go, lady ; I too, am going to him now. 

(Exeunt both) 

Pravesaka. 

(Enter Padmavati with her maids and V asavadatta dressed 
as an Avanti lady). 

Maid — Mistress, what has brought you to the garden of Pramada ? 

Padmavati — Why, that I may see, if your sephalikas have blossomed, or not. 

Maid. — Mistress, they have, and, garbed with flowers, they are like poles of pearls 
. covered with corals. 

; Padma — Why, then, do you delay ? ; 

Maid — Wait, then, here on this stony seat for a moment, my mistress ; in the 
meanwhile I shall bring^the flowers. 

Padma— Friend,^ shall we, then, sit down ? 

Vfea^All right. ■ y'i v; v , ^ ^ . ■ . * , 
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(Both sit), 

Maid— (Hurrying back) look, my^ady, look ! My hand is full of sephalika flowers. 

Padma^ — How wonderful are these flowers ! Behold, my lady, behold. 

Vasa— "Why, these flowers are really worth seeing. 

Maid— Milady, shall I fetch some more ? 

Padma— No, no, don’t you do it again. 

Vasa—Why, friend, do you check her ? 

Padma— My husband, when he comes here, will praise me for this abundance of 
flowers. 

Vasa— “Dear, is your lord so dear to you ? 

Padma— Dear, I don’t know that ; I feel a pang in his absence. 

Vasa— (to herself) Wretch am I indeed 1 Even she says like this ! 

Maid— Nobly, indeed, have you, mistress, answered to the effect, ' My lord is dear 
to me’. 

Padma' — But I have one doubt. 

Vasa— What is it, what is it ? 

Padma— Whether my lord was as much to Vasavadatta as he is to me ? . 

Vasa — Much more than that. 

Padma — How do you know ? 

Vasa — (To herself) hem, I have transgressed good breeding through my partiality 
to my lord. I shall say thus (aloud). Had it been less, she would not have 
abandoned her people. 

Padma — Quite so. 

Maid — ^Mistress, tell your husband thus— ‘ Let me also be taught Violin’. 

Padma— He has been asked by me. 

Vasa — What, then, did he say ? 

Padma~ Without speaking he drew a long sigh, and stood silent. 

Vasa — And what do you infer from that ? 

Padma — I infer that he recollected the good qualities of Vasavadatta, and only did 
not want to cry in my very presence, because of his love for me also. 

Vasa— (To herself) I am indeed blessed, if what she says is true. 

(Then enter King AND Vidusaka) 

Vidus — Ah, ah ; charming indeed is this Pramada garden, with these flowers, — 
flowers fallen down in the course of collecting them. This way, my lord, this 

,,, way.' ■ " " ■ 

King — Friend, Vasanta, I am coming : 

I merrily to Ujjain, and came having seen the daughter of the king of Avanti 
to my fill, got into an indescribable condition, — into me five arrows were sent 
by Cupid. My heart is even now afflicted by them and I am again struck. If 
Cupid has only five arrows, how could this sixth have been aimed ? 

Vidus — Where can Padmavati have gone ? Can it be to this bower of creepers, 
or to that rocky seat , which looks as if spread with Asoka flowers, or to that 
thick, over grown copse of the sevendeafed trees, or to yon park filled with the 
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sereeehes of birds and beasts. (Looking up) O, how Gliarming ! Behold the 
flight of flamingoes in rows in the spotless f'ntumnai sky, as charming as the 
extended arms of Balabhadra. 

King — Dear friend, I see all this ; 

Which forms as if the boundary line dividing the sky, ~ — “which is as spotless 
as the belly of a snake which has but just cast its slough— -—-from this row of 
birds straight and long, yet not continuous, rising and falling, and, when they 
turn back, as crooked as the constellation of Ursa Major. 

Maid — -Behold, lady, behold this beautiful flight of Sarasa birds, as beautiful as the 
white lotus wreath. How ! My lord is here I 

Padma — Is that so ? for your sake, friend, I have to give up ‘ going to ’ to my 
lord’s presence. We shall now retire to the 

Vasa— Ail right. 

(They do so). 

Vidus^ — My lady Padmavati might have come here and gone. 

King— How do you know ? 

Vidus— See these scattered bunches of sephalika flowers. 

King— The charm of these flowers, my dear friend 1 

Vasa — (To herself). This word, Vasantaka, makes me think that I am at Ujjain 
again. 

King — Here, Vasantaka, here on this seat, shall we await Padmavati. 

Vidus— Oh ! All right (sitting and rising again). The heat of the autumnal 
sun is unbearable ; so we shall go to the Madhavi bower. 

King — Good, walk in front. 

Vidusaka— Good, then follow please, 

(Both WALK about). 

Padma — Vasantaka is bent upon troubling us all. What shall we do ? 

Maid — Princess, we shall avoid your husband, by stirring the bees sticking to 
these creepers sucking the honey. 

Padma — Then do so. 

(The maid does so). 

Vidus — Ah, me, what is this ? Misery, stop, please, stop. 

King — Wherefore ? 

Vidus — These bastard bees afflict me. 

King — Not so, man, not so. We shall avoid the bees, see, 

These bees, singing in the intoxication of honey, and embraced by their 
love-stricken and beloved, may be afraid of losing their foothold and like us 

; separated from their wives. 

1 ■ And so we shall seat ourself here. 

'I % 'J' Ar « ^ ’ 

Vidusaka — As you ^ please. ^ 

^ (Both OF THEM sit). , 

Thank’ God^ my lord, taken his seat. ■ ■ ‘ ‘ ^ h r’* ' 

Visa — (To hbrself). Thank God^ my lord is keeping good health. 
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Maid“-^Mistress, 'my lady’s eyes are iiliecl with tears. ■ 

Vasa— My eyes water beeaiise olf the pollen of 7 Kasa’ flowers wafted into theiii 
by the immodest bees. 

Padma — That is all, right. 

Vidus— Really this ‘ garden of love’ .seems to be deserted. I have to ask you 
; something. , Shall I ?: 

. King — -.Quite welcome. 

Vidus- — Whom do you love most, this Padmavati, or that Vasavadatta ? 

King— Why do you thus put me in such a bad predicament ? 

Padma— What delicacy is there ? 

Vasa— (To herself). Ah, unfortunate me ! 

Vidus— You can speak freely, quite freely, for the one is dead, and the other 
far. away. 

King— Indeed, I can’t say, your tongue is so loose. 

Padma- — It has already been answered by my lord. 

Vidus — I swear by everything, I won’t speak it out. Now my tongue is bound. 
King— I cannot, friend, I cannot even try. 

Padma— O, his cruelty! He cannot understand yet. 

Vidus — Why don’t you speak out ? Without your answer, I won’t allow you to 
move even a step from this seat. Now are you hemmed in ? 

King — Oh, is it by force? 

Vidus — Yes, by force. 

King — ^Then see. 

Vidus— Please, sir, please, a friend’s curse, if you won’t speak the truth. 

King— Can’t help, hear then : 

‘ Greatly I honour Padmavati for the sweetness of her figure and temper ; but 
yet she can’t capture my heart enslaved by Vasavadatta.’ 

Vasa — (To herself). Enough, enough, I am amply rewarded for my trouble. 

Even ‘ incog ’ here is very beneficiaL 
Maid — Princess, very^cruel indeed is your lord. 

Padma — No, not that. He'*[is very sympathetic and kind, for is he not even 
now doting upon Viisavadatta’s noble qualities ? 

Vasa — Your speech is befitting your nobility. 

King — I have spoken. Now do you speak. Whom do you like better, that 
Vasavadatta, or this Padmavati ? 

Padma — Now^ my lord is cornering him. 

Vidus — Why should I commit myself ? To me both are equally honoured. 

— You rogue, having forcibly made . me speak, why do you not speak out ? 
Vidus— Force me? 

King — By force ; what then ? 

Vidus — Then you shan’t hear it. 

King — Be pleased, Brahmin ; please freely speak on. 
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Viclus— Hear then. Her ladyship, Yasavadatta, I honour ; but Padmavati, she 
is young, and beautiful, sweet and sympathe1|i,c, never angry and never proud. 
And this is another great virtue— she always gives me good food, saying 
Svhere is Vasantaka gone to ? ’ 

Vilsa—fTo herself). Yes, yes, you shall remember this. 

King — All right— Vasantaka, I shall inform Yasavadatta of all this. 

\hdus- — Pleni, Yjisavadatta I Where is Yasavadatta? She is long dead. 

King— (Sorrowfully). True ; she is dead. 

‘ By your slight my mind was once more fixed on Yasavadatta by you, and 
hence as before came out these words automatically as if by excercise’. 
Padma— Charming this group. Only the hard hearted will dissent. 

Yiisa — (To herself). Enough, I believe it. It is very pleasant to hear this 
in' disguise. 

Yidus— Bear it, my lord, bear it. Fate cannot be transgressed. Such is 
the case now. 

King— -You don’t realise it. Because, 

“ To get over the sorrow, I have allo^ved my love to take roots. The more I 
think and think on it, the fresher and fresher does my sorrow become. 
Release the tears and the eased mind gets consolation ’ is what the birds 
■ ' say.” ' 

Yidus— The face of my lord is bedimmed with tears. I shall bring some 
water to wash it. . 

' '(Exit). . ' 

Padma— His face is covered with tears. Why not we retire ? 

Yasa — All right. Or wait. It is bad to leave your lord thus. So i alone shall 
■ ■ go, away. " 

Maid — You speak well. Princess, approach him. 

Padma — Shall ! enter? 

Yasa — Dear, enter. 

(Saying this retire). 

(Entering)-. 

Vhdus — (With water in a lotus leaf). Here is my lady Padmavati. 

Padma — Sire, what is this ? 

Yidus — This is that and that is this. 

Padma — Speak, speak, sir, speak. 

Yidus — Lady, my lord’s eyes water “ because of the pollen of the Kfisa flowers 
fallen into his eyes, shaken by the wind. Therefore receive this”. 

Padma -— (To herself). The clever master has got a clever servant. (Approaching 
; : nearer). May my lord prosper. Here is water for the face. 

phJKing — Dear Padmavati (aside) Vasantaka, what is this ? 

P Vidus — (Whispers so and so). 

King — (Aside). Well done, Vasantaka, well done. (Having used the water) Dear, 
I'l ' ' ’sit down. ^ " 

„ Padma — As my lord orders. (Sits down). 


King— Padmavati. 

‘ Tile pollen of the Kasa flowers s|iaken by the wind, pollen resembling the moon in 
■ its whiteness, has entered my .eyes and hence- is -my face, wet with,, tearsh (To 
himself). 

* She is young and newly wedded arid it may pain her to hear the truth. May be 
she is brave, but woman is generally cravenh 

Vidus— It is near time that Magadha Raja starts for paying his afternoon round 
of visits with you. Therefore arise thou. 

King— True. , That is best. 

(Rising up). 

King—To do many virtuous actions and to be liberally hospitable, there are many. 
But there are few who appreciate it. 

(Ail retire). 

End of Act IV. 


NOTES. 

This scene opens with the fond and seiflsh thoughts of the Vidushaka. The 
soliloquy is significant enough, as showing that the gay marriage festivities are at 
last over, and that everything has settled down to the normal quietude of a palace. 
The king finds himself more or less accustomed to the new run of life, in which he 
has fortunately been thrown. The speeches of Padmavati show that she is already 
familiar with her lord. Such familiarity points to a certain period of time, for, in 
India there is no period of love-making. But at the same time it is not long enough 
for the king has not forgotten Vasavadatta even to the slightest extent. We may 
maintain that the interval comprised about two weeks. It is sufficient to enable 
Padmavati to get over her maiden coyness, to accustom Udayana and Vasavadatta 
to the changed avSpect of their lives and to make the Vidushaka and the maids stand 
on terms of easy familiarity. 

Here, another peculiarity of our dramatist may also be noted. Unlike in 
other Sanskrit dramas, where in almost all cases the king, the hero opens 
the first scene, here the king makes his entry only in the fourth Act. Such 
a unique delaying is out of tune with the Indian traditions. This is rather signi- 
ficant, and brings into relief the originality of the poet. The necessity of char- 
acterisation accounts for this delaying for, as a result of the long passage of time 
Udayana is enabled to regain to some extent his natural buoyancy of spirits. 

The scene opens with a prelude in which the Vidushaka plays the principal role. 
He is introduced to us as soliloquising on his present happy position. Thus, this man 
of wit and wisdom is made the mouth-piece of the past story. The few details that 
he gives here, and those that we have already gleaned earlier place the whole story of 
Udayana before us. It need not specially be pointed out that this method of making 
the Vidushaka, the instrument of communication is itself significant, , By putting 
the touching story in his mouth the poignancy of the days of suffering is much toned 
down. The gluttonous and often funny aspect he takes of his position tickles 


US' into inerry laughter in which we are made to forget the stormy days of 
stress and strafn. The heart-rending miser| of the former days and the 
gluttonous luxury of the present make us smile in our tears— a frame of mind which 
the Indian jester alone can produce. Royal miseries to go hand in hand with servile 
gluttony, that is something laughable. It may also be pointed out that the Vidushaka 
enables us to realise how keen the suffering then was ; for he then could find 
little or no hope of a lift to a better life. Hence it is that he digresses so much on 
his bathing, eating ; thus, this soliloquy is made to emphasise, and at the same 
time to tone down, the great misery that was the portion of the unhappy king. 

In such a strain is our jester going on and he is complaining that he is suffering, 
as he thinks, from rheumatism, but really indigestion. It is at this moment that 
the maid enters with a query from the queen whether the king has bathed or not. 
The wily Vidushaka exchanges a smile and a witticism for something more tangible 
from the maid. This closes the prologue, as it were, to this act. 

The main scene opens with the entrance of Padmavati, and her maids-of-honour 
and Vasavadatta. Indeed, it is a small group but none the less charming for that. 
There is Padmavati, buoyant and happy ; there is Vasavadatta, who has to a great 
extent got over the keenness of the first pangs of her sorrow. We find they are 
accustomed to the new lot, one to the newly attained treasure of happiness while 
the other to the new wounds caused by her lover’s second marriage. These ladies 
are introduced to us in a blooming and smiling garden where every shoot has put 
forth tender leaves and flowers. They have come here to collect flowers 
and to see if one’s own plants and creepers have flowered. Having collect- 
ed the flowers for some time, they sit down to rest for awhile, when they 
engage themselves in a pleasant chat. Incidentally, as it were, the talk turns on 
Udayana, and we And that Padmavati is intent on devoting her heart and soul to 
win the esteem of her lord, and of course this passage is suggestive enough of 
the fact that Udayana is extremely fond of flowers. When once Udayana’s name 
.has been brought in Vasavadatta finds it difficult to give it the go-by. She 
clutches at it with an all -engrossing love and puts forth a covert question, which is 
on the face of it a very rude one. Naturally it unsettles her. Vasavadatta’s 
intention in putting this question is quite clear. She wants to know how far her 
lord keeps a place for her. But the artless Padmavati has no ears for this aspect 
of it and says, I feel a pang, etc’. This is a sentence pregnant with meaning. This 
would show how successful UdAyana was as a lover. Vasavadatta is crest-fallen, 
and, naturally enough comes the soliloquy, ‘ wretched indeed am P. The answer 
given by Padmavati is beautiful enough, and even her maid-of -honour appreciates 
it and hence applauds it. 

IP^yjBut Padmavati is quite a ixovice, and so blunders once again. vShe says 
that she doubts whether Vasavadatta was so much loved by her lord and in a 
moment of weakness Wasavacjatta says that he loved her much more. But when 
Padmavati asks her ■^hy I ! she can only to blink; Then her elopement comes to 
her' rescue,' and;' she talcM:CQver under that. . ^ 
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And with the introduction of the name of Yasavadatta, the maid puts in a word. 
She asks Padmavati to request hfi' lord that she also might be taught to play on the 
violin that replies. Padmavati says she had already asked him with the result that he 
drew a long sigh and turned away his face. She did not press for it again. And the 
inference of Padmavati is the beautiful idea that she very often gives expression to. 
It is a passage that for ever places Padmavati in a very high position among her 
sisters. This shows how much love, affection and sympathy a woman, a truly noble 
woman is capable of. In this passage is summed up the key note of Padmavati’s 
character. It is nobility in its own garb. Even Vasavadatta has to yield the palm to 
Padmavati in point of active and loving sympathy. Plere the passage is peculiarly 
charming because it is directly addressed to Vasavadatta. This, as also the speech 
of Vasavadatta, sets forth the natural uprightness and puritv' of their character which 
nothing can shake. 

The king enters the Pramada garden, and, being highly susceptible to the 
influence of nature, is soon steeped in reverie. He recalls his most happy days at 
Ujjain, the course of his love-making, and the subsequent bliss that he had been 
enjoying with Vasavadatta. This takes him further on and lands him in that un- 
pleasant and the most distressing event of life, the loss, the extremely cruel loss 
of his lady love. The Vidushaka soon notes the absent-mindedness of the king and 
so tries to di\^ert his mind to the present reality of his position. The hazard that 
he makes is very great, for he suddenly introduces the name of Padmavati, and 
brings her to the king’s mind, which is ruefully conning over Vasavadatta. This 
would show that the \Idushaka is not the counterpart of the Shakespearian clown. 
He knows his master too well to commit any mistake, and hence his boldness, 
risky though it be. Thus through the name of Padmavati, Vidushaka calls him to 
order, slyly suggesting the inappropriateness and the unjust nature of his present 
thoughts. He speaks these as if to himself, though they are really 
intended for the king. He must have been soliloquising aloud and thus he puts 
mildly before the king the actuality and the reality of his present position. This 
trick of his fails, for the loss of the king was too keen. So he appeals to him 
directly and gives a rude shock not only to his body but also to the mind for the 
apparent purpose of beholding the flight of birds. Very happy indeed, the more 
so when we remember the delicate position of the king, especially as regards 
Padmavati. 

The device of Vidushaka has evidently been successful for the king notes it. 
Not only that, he nobly appreciates it. Here some may contend that the Vidushaka 
has been very officious, and that the king was too soon brought back from his reverie. 
This would indicate some want of sincerity on his part. Such a criticism cannot stand 
here. Perhaps the author himself has anticipated this, and it is to silence even the 
possibility of it that he makes the heroines also dwell upon it, we mean, the beauty 
of the flight of birds. This would show that the sight was s© very beautiful as to 
attract the minds of even those who are steeped in the depths of sorrow, and no 
wonder our hero also is roused. 
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Note Pacimavati*s speech vv’hen she knows of the approach of her husbanci. 
It is striking enough as showing the extreme^ solicitude that she evinces for 
Vasavadatta. It is a solicitude stronger than even love, and hence she proposes 
to retire to the ‘ Madhavi Bower ’ to escape the eyes of the king, and, accidentally 
enough, the king also is made to move in the same direction. 

Note Vidushaka’s speech following. It is in complete accordance with the 
view we have taken of the efforts of Vidushaka. Here also he is trying to make 
the king come back to the realities of his present position and hence he deliberately 
brings in Padmavati. But this has not magic enough for the king, and so his 
mind wanders to the beauty of flowers. So far Vidushaka has been foiled and 
now they take their seats. 

But the Vidushaka is not to be so easily shaken off ; he plays round and 
round and comes back again to the same topic and so requests permission 
to ask him a question. The king graciously nods assent. He was iinpre” 
pared for such a one and he was quite taken aback, as is clear from 
his own words. Though he evades an answer at first, yet is he soon 
forced to give an answer. This scene is very beautiful, the king speaking 
out the truth, unsuspectingly though of the presence of both the supposed dead 
and the living. And nowhere else is the noble magnanimity of Padmavati 
brought forth in clearer light than here. She is neither jealous nor angry. She 
goes further and can even console and sympathise with the king, her husband. 
Some may contend that there is here something of idealisation. But we maintain 
that it is not so because from the very beginning the poet has based her love 
on sympathy for the pitiable state of the king. Such a love, wdiere it is a ' give all ’ 
is romantic in its texture, but it is not idealistic, at any rate, not so idealistic as to 
mar the sense of reality, though such a character is far above the run of ordinary 
womanhood. The king himself very well appreciates this tender love and is 
abundant in his regrets that he cannot return what he has taken. He admits he 
is a slave of Vasavadatta and so had’ no love to spare for Padmavati ; but he can 
honour and respect her and this he most willingly does. The speech of the king 
is quite thrilling. But even here Padmavati does not find fault with the king; 
on the other hand admires him for his capacity for loving. She says 
he is sympathetic and kind. What more need any one expect from one’s wedded 
wife. Indeed we must think she must have made him a most affectionate and 
loving wife. Love like this is romantiO indeed and we should think, is without a 
parallel among the literary creations of our poets and dramatists. 

The king now turns round and catches Vidushaka in his own game. But here 
he nimbly evades it. There he is the chatterbox, the counterpart of the Shakes- 
. pearian down. Unfortunately the talk again veers round, and the king begins to 
dote again on Vasavadatta. He begins to shed tears of love. Vidushaka makes 
his exit to get water to wash his face» This occasion has been made use of to send 
Padmavati to his presence to soothe, and console him. 

She comes into the presence of the king almost with Vidushaka. The latter 
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has his wit taxed to, .find' an. excuse to explain. the tears of the king; and: Vhe gets 
one. And ungrudgingly Padmavati gives him credit for his faithfulness. But 
what is more than this, the soliloquy of the king is significant as showing that he 
has not known the character of Fadmavati. He says that Padmavati, being young 
and new, will misconstrue him. This again would show that it is not long since the 
marriage was celebrated. Further, this sets forth the king's character in a better 
light. Had she been his wife for a time, had he known her as well as we, he would 
not have played this game at hide and seek. He is not yet in a position to appreciate 
at its worth the rare and invaluable gem he has got. 

Vidushaka is wary enough. He knows it would not be safe to trust his master 
in that frame of mind to himself. He wants to separate them as soon as possible 
and brings in an excuse to do that. 

Thus ends the fourth act. It is full of pathetic strains which appeal to our 
heart. From the point of view of characterisation we cannot but admit that this 
has been a grand success. 

The incidents narrated in this scene could not have taken more than an hour 
or two and it must have been almost mid-day. 


Some later poets in the Madhura-Vij ay a. 

By Pandits PIarihara Sastri and Srinivasa Sastri 

(Government Or iciita I Library , Travancore.) 

Professor T. Rajagdpfdachtlrya, m.a., in his review of the poem ‘ Vlrakampa^ 
r%a-charita ’ which appeared in the ‘ Indian Review’ for October 1917 has observ- 
ed that there are, in the poem, names of a few Sanskrit poets unknown to fame. 
Since the appearance of this review, the editors of the poem have been able to 
gather the following information regarding these poets 

The authoress speaks highly of the poetry of a KarnA.mrita-kavi. This poet 
we take to be the same as Lilasuka, otherwise known as Vihmmangalasvami, the 
author of the ‘ Krishna- Karnamrita.’ The author of the ‘ Purushakara,’ a work on 
grammar, calls himself Krishnalilasukamuni, and he has also written a poem 
called ‘ AbhinavakaustubhamMa ’ in praise of Sri- Krishna. It seems that he 
was a native of Kanchipura, as he invokes the blessings of the God of 
Kanchtpura at the end of the ‘ Purushakara The author of the ‘ Karnamrita ’ 
referred to by the authoress must have been a poet of great renown in 
Kanchipura, to justify the eulogistic reference by a queen of the country in her 
poem. Hence it seems probable that the Karnamrita-kavi referred to by Ganga 
Devi and the author of the ‘ Purushakara ’ are one and the. same person. His date 
can be placed in the interval between the end of the 12th century A.D., and the end 
of the 14th century A.D., in as much as he quotes the grammar of Hemacbandra 
who lived in the 12th century A.D., and is quoted again, in* his ‘ Dh<ttuvritti ’ by 
M'^dhavficharya who flourished in the latter part of the 14th century A.D. The 
report on the working of the peripatetic party of the Government Oriental 



Manuscripts Library, Madras, contains the following information regarding 
Krishnalilasuka f 

Siichinha-Mvya ’ is a poem in PrMvrit language written in 12 sargas, 
in which Krishna’s holy deeds are praised. The first eight sargas were 
composed by Krishnaltiasuka who is the same as Vilvamangalasvami. 
They illustrate in order the sutras of Vararuche’s ‘ Prakritaprakasa.’ 
The remaining portion which was the production of his pupil and com - 
mentator DurgaprasMayati, illustrates the sutras of Trivikrama’s Prakrit 
grammar. The portion written by Lflasuka is called Gopikabhisheka and 
the whole work is termed Srichinha for the w^ord ' Sri ’ C Siri ’ in Prakrit) 
occurs in the last stanza of each sarga. Lilasuka is the author of several 
works besides the ‘ Karnamrita.’ Pie mentions Vilvamangala also under 
the name of Kodanda-Mangala, thus raising the presumption that he was 
a native of the Tamil or the Malayajam country wherein ‘ Kodanda ’ is 
used as a synonym for ‘ Villu’.” 

Tikkaya or Tikkanna Somayaji was a great Telugu poet. But we have not 
come across any of his Sanskrit works, even if he wrote any. He was a 
contemporary of the Telugu-Chdda king Manmasiddhi who ruled over Nellore in 
the middle of the 1 3th century. When Manmasiddhi was deposed by two of his 
brothers, Tikkaya prevailed upon the Kakatiya Pratapa Rudra to take up the cause 
of Manmasiddhi and restore him to the throne. Our authoress seems to have been 
attracted by the poetry of Tikkaya. If Tikkaya was not a Sanskrit poet, we may 
then take that the authoress knew Telugu and praised Tikkaya’s Telugu poetry. 

A poet Agastya is then mentioned as the author of seventy Tour Kavyas. But 
unfortunately none of the works of this prolific writer seems to have survived the 
wreck of time. We see nothing improbable in identifying the present poet with 
the author of the k^vya called ‘ Balabh^rata ’ which is generally read by beginners 
in Sanskrit throughout Southern India. 

Next comes Gangadhara who is extolled as a Mahakavi and a second Vyisa 
and as having dramatized the ' Mahabharata We have no evidence to identify 
him with the poet Gangadhara mentioned by Bilhana as having been defeated by 
him in a literary dispute. 

Lastly, when mentioning the poet Visvanatha the authoress prays for his long 
life and happiness, and also observes that she owes all her poetic attainments to the 
blessings of Visvanatha. This implies that Visvanatha was living when the present 
poem was written and that the authoress herself was a disciple of bis. Further we 
learn from the play called ^ Saugandhik^harana ’ that it was written by Visvanltha 
during the reign of Pratapa- Rudra- D^va (1268—1323 A.’D.), and that he (Visvanitba) 
derived all his poetic inspiration from his ‘uncle Agastya who was himself a great 
poet at the time. These two poets Agastya and VisvanMia, it seems very likely, 
are. the ^ same as, those * mentipned by the authoress. IT ere, we have, however to 
admit a difference of some fifty years between the dates of the * Saugandhikrlharana,’ 
and the * Madhuravijaya,’ and thatTbe poet Visvanatha, to be living at the time of 
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the conipositioii of the present work, should have been an old man of more than 
vseventy years and written his^* Saugandhikaharana' some fifty years previotisly 
when about twenty years of age. For the events dealt with in the VMadhura- 
vijaya’ took place between 1370 and 1383 A.D., and consequently the work must 
have been composed only after that date while the ‘ Saugandhikaharana ’ must 
have been composed before the close of the reign of rVatapa-Rudra-Deva in 
1323 A. D. We also learn from the report already referred to that the drama 
called M^^Mambarikalyana’ was composed by Narasimha, brother of Vis vanatha, 
the son of Gangadhara. Hence it is highly probable that these two persons 
Gangadhara and Visvanatha are the same as those mentioned by the authoress. 

As Agastya, the uncle of Visvanatha, is also described as a great poet by 
the authoress, it is not unlikely that his poetic talents received recognition at the 
hands of Pratapa-Rudra-Deva, the then great patron of Sanskrit learning. There 
is however nothing to suggest any relation between Pratapa-Rudra-Deva and 
Agastya, a great contemporary poet. Still we venture to guess that there is some 
reference to the poet Agastya in the work ‘ Pratapa Rudriya ’ which immortalises 
that king. The wordV Vidyanatha ’ indicates that it might probably be a title 
rather than a proper name and that the poet Agastya held the title Vidyanatha in 
the court of Pratapa-Rudra-Deva just as Bilhana held the title Vidyapati under 
Ch^lukya Vikramaditya VL The poet might have been known to the world by his 
title itself and his proper name forgotten in course of time. We think that this 
conjecture receives support from the following verse in the ' Pratapa- Rudriya ’ 
which indicates that the poet’s name was r\gastya. 

^ \ 

The meaning of the verse is as follows If I describe thy eminence, the 
mountains thereby made very low will be angry with me, and if 1 describe the 
depth of thy heart, then the oceans thereby made shallow will get perturbed. Or I 
need not fear at all, for am I not an Agastya near you, O Lord Virariidra who are 
the source of the gems of virtuous qualities like the Rohana mountain ? 

So far about the poets mentioned by Ganga Devi. 

We shall see whether the work attracted the attention of any later author in 
Sanskrit literature. During the subsequent periods when Sanskrit learning was 
gradually declining we have only a few writers on poetics who might naturally be 
expected to quote or criticize the work. Even these writers slavishly tread the 
beaten track of quoting the same examples as their predecessors did, and never 
venture to give original examples from K^vyas current in their times. There is 
however, some strong evidence to show that the present work, was used for study 
by later generations. There is a Kdvya called ‘ Raghav^ndra-Vijaya ’ written by 
one Nar%ana-Kavi to celebrate the greatness of the Madhvacharya Sri R^gha- 



vendra Svamin who adorned the spiritual throne of Sumatindra Matha in the 17th 
centiiry A.D. The author of this Kavy a has adopted ideas and expressions from 
the \Madhura*Vijaya’ and copied some verses from it with slight variations. 
Besides, in common with some of the latter day authors, he is fond of employing 
verbal tricks and conceits and indulges in the fun of imitating other poets. For 
instance, we shall ciuote one sloka from the end of the Kavya 

'' mm mmt fw: i 

In this sloka, the first three lines are respectively the first lines of the three 
Mahakavyas ‘ Magha,’ ‘ Naishadha,’ and ‘ Kiratarjuniyaf A comparison of the 
first few verses in the first sarga of the two Kavyas leaves no room for thinking that 
both might have followed a common source or that the similarity might be 
accidental. 


Ananda Ranga Pillai’s Diary. 
(Vol, YIL April 1750 to 17515 


The ■volume before us relates to a very interesting period of Anglo-French 
History in South India, the one wdiich witnessed the inauguration of the 
complete, though all too temporary, triumph of Dupleix's diplomacy and resolute 
foresight over the sluggish indecision of his earlier rivals. We share the regret 
of the Editor Mr. Dodwell, for the large gap in the diary from 29th October 1750 
to 16th April 1751, owing to which we miss Ranga Pillai’s naive description of 
the capture of Gingee by Bussy, of the circumstances immediately preceding 
Nasir Jang’s assassination and that of Muzaffar Jang, and of the celebrations 
that took place in Pondicherry in honour of the successes. We have nevertheless 
sufficient evidence to show how largely Dupleix’s diplomacy and shrewdness were 
responsible for his successes rather than the valour of his troops and what great 
importance he attached to his political activities in comparison with his trading 
responsibilities. Considerable light is also thrown on the injustices which he 
permitted himself to commit in order to raise funds for his ambitious projects. 
Space forbids our going into further detail. The book itself is like its predecessors, 
fully worthy of perusal by every student of South Indian Flistory as it brings 
us into personal touch with the workings of a master mind. 


A.V.R. 
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The Archaeological Repiains and Excavations at Nagari 

TBy Professor R. D. Bhandarkar] 

Memoirs of the Archa^ologu'cil Siirvey of India ; No, 4i Price Rs* 3-8-0. 

Nagari is ei^dxt iniles north of Chitorgarh in the Udaipur State, Rajpiitana. Its 
antiquities have been examined in the past by A. C. L, Carlleyle, Assistant to Sir 
Alexander Cunningham ill 1872, and by Kavi Raj Shyamai Das soon after. An 
enumeration of the remains is found also in the List of Objects of Antiquarian 
Interest in the States of Rajpiitana compiled by Pandit Gaiirishankar C)j ha, under 
the guidance of the late Sir Alexander Pinliey who later laid orientalists under a 
great debt of gratitude by his inauguration of Archaeological activities in Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). The monograph before us is the result not merely of a cursory 
examination and surface inspection but of scientific exploration and excavations. 
Professor Bhandarkar has helped us by elucidating not merely the history of Nagari 
(Madhyamika) but also that of the remarkable collection of mounds co\ered with 
brick platforms on a mortar bedding”, which were being till noiv mistaken for 
Stupas but which were more probably raised by Akbarfs men for mounting battery 
for the protection of his camp” during his siege of Chitorgarh. 

The evidence produced in this monograph in favour of the theory that Hathi- 
bada near Nagari was an old Vishnu temple of the third or fourth century B.C., 
and that the Mahadeva temple contains a Hindu Stupa, raise two very interesting 
questionvS of a novel character requiring further research. 

^^Rupam.” 

A Journal of Oriental Art, chiefly Indian. 

EDITED BY 

O. C. Gangoly, Calcutta. 

Piihlished by Messrs. Thacker. Spink & Co* : Annual subscription Rs. 16 only. 

Single copy Rs. 5, ,posf free. 

It is with much ■ pleasure we welcome into the ranks of Indian Quarterlies 
Rupam.” No nation can live and perpetuate itself on bread alone. Some- 
thing higher is needed ; „ Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, Rome and Persia perished 
long ago, because they ignored this great truth and each , in its turn bartered 
its soul for a mess of pottage. Hindu India survives the or>sef of many millennia 
because of its staunch spiritual devotion to its Art. This art has found its best 
expression in temple architecture with its concomitant statuary. Secular art, non- 
spiritual esthetics proved the bane of Greepe and Rome toward^ the^end, Not so ^ 
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in, India ; the Manasara, and Dharmakaipataru aje steeped in devotion to. Vishwa- 
karma and Saraswati, An art like this may have its own drawbacks, for instancej 
it may lend itself in the course of time to too rigidly idealised convention. But 
this could easily be remedied by the bringing in of a fresher outlook and breezier 
methods of treatment. The crisis and the cure have occurred more than once in the 
long history of Indian Art, and the latter has survived owing to its adaptability in 
spite of conquests, foreign domination, indifference, neglect and contempt. 

The first number of “ Rupam ” lying before us displays in every line of its 
nineteen well -printed pages, earnestness, enthusiasm and profound scholarship. Our 
premier art revivalist Mr. O. C. Gangoiy has got a thesis on Kirtimukha " 
(Glory face) which persistently occurs throughout the whole history of Indian 
Art— first as a sacred symbol, then as a mere artist device, and latterly as 
“an architectonic sine qtict. non m k c\b,ss of temple architecture’*. 

As many as thirty-five fine illustrations embracing in their scope India,. Ja\’a 
and Cambodia render the paper a most illuminathig one. 

Baba Akshay Kumar Maitra’s “ Garuda, the Carrier of \rishnu” illustrated also 
splendidl.y is another very interesting study in Hindu Puranic lore and Indian and 
Javan iconography. 

There are two more papers of the same substantial kind. We trust that 
**Rupam” has come to stay amongst lis and that in the near future it would 
yield richer and richer fruits of the immemorial Indian Culture and Indian Art. 


K.R. 
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BOOKS OW INDIAN HISTORY, MYTHOLOGY. ■ 

;RELlCiON, Etc. « 

History of Aryan Rule in India .from 'the earliest times to the 
' death of Akbar, by E. B., Havall, illustrated, 15s. Rs. 9 — 6—0, 
Harrap. 

Buddha and the Gospel, of Buddhism, by Anakda K. CgomarA- 
SWAMY, 21s. net, Rs. 13— 2—0, //am//). 

Myths of the "Hindus and Buddhists, by Sister Nivedita and 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, 12s. bt/. net, Rs. 7—13—0, Harrap, 

Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes, by W. D. AIonroe, illustrated 
in (Colour, 6s.net, Rs. 3 — 12— 0, 

HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 

EDITED BY MORRIS JASTROW. 

The Religions of India, by E. W. Hopkins, M/6n, Rs. 7 — 3 — 0, 
Ginn. 

The Religion of the Hebrews, by J.P. Peters, 15/n, Rs. 9 — 6—0, 
Ginn. 

Introduction to the History of Religions, by C. H. Toy, 15/n, 
Rs. 9 — 6—0, Ginn. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


o 

o 

o 


Sanskrit Reader, by C. R. Lanman, Text, Notes and \63cabulary, 
10/6 n, Rs. 6—9 — 0, Ginn. 

Sanskrit Primer, by E. D. Perry, 8/6 n, Rs. 5—6 — 0, Ginn. 

The Rigveda, by A. Kap:gi (Arrowsmith), 8/6 n, Rs. 5— 5 — 0, Ginn. 

N.B. — The Indian prices given above are at OUR CURRENT 
EXCHANGE RATES. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Reduction in Exchange Rates of Book Prices. 

Owing to the rapid and material rise in the exchange value of the rupee, 
we beg to announce that our rate of exchange will, tentatively from 1st 
September 1919, subject to further fluctuation of the money market, be 
10 As. per shilling of published sterling prices of: — 

i. Our Agency Publications ; those of Messrs. Harrap, Heath and Ginn & Co. 

ii. Books in print directly imported from abroad and those purchased from Indian 
Houses of foreign Publishers who have reduced their exchange rate accordingly 
as we have done. 

N .S . — Books im stock for which we have paid at ^-arying rates of exchange will be s61d 
only at prices which the rates of exchange prevailing from time to time admit of. 

Time is opportune to buy hooks and build libraries. 

P. T. I. BOOK DEPOT, 

;iP Bangalore City, Mysore and' |«ladras, 

i Agents for the Publishers. 
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